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CHAPTER ONE 


RELIGION IN THE WORLD OF 
EARLY MODERN COMMUNICATION 


Dutch religious culture went through a fundamental change in the tran- 
sition from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. The seventeenth 
century had been a turbulent period. First the Arminian Controversies 
had shaken Church and State. Order had been restored, but from the 
1630s, as the Republic became a hotbed of novel ideas and inventions, 
heated discussions on theological issues flared up again. In addition to 
the debates that were a natural accompaniment to ongoing theological 
reflection, the philosophies of Descartes and later Spinoza," new devel- 
opments in the natural sciences,” as well as the impact of new-found peo- 
ples and their often exotic cultures,’ challenged a world-view based on 
the Ancients and the revealed truths of Scripture. 

The eighteenth century presents a quite different picture. Theologians 
had apparently managed to encapsulate or absorb the once-contentious 
ideas, into new theological constructs. Churches and religious groups 
of whatever theological stripe played their role as guardians of piety 
and morality, side by side. Somewhere around the turn of the century 
‘enlightened religion’ had quietly taken over. Later neo-Calvinist authors 
lamented this as a decline of vigour; those of a more liberal disposition 
took it for a mark of progress. It is more important, however, to find out 
what actually changed, how the new balance was achieved, and why the 
old battle-grounds could so easily be abandoned. 


! Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza; Israel, Radical Enlightenment; Fix, Prophecy and 
Reason. 

? Shapin and Schaffer, Leviathan and the Air-Pump, pp. 201-207; Vermij, Secula- 
risering en natuurwetenschap; Ruestow, The Microscope; Jorink, Het Boeck der Natuere; 
Kooijmans, Gevaarlijke kennis; Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. 

3 Wyss-Giacosa, Religionsbilder; Van Groesen, The Representations of the Overseas 
World; Mijnhardt, Religie, tolerantie en wetenschap; Hunt, Jacob and Mijnhardt, The Book 
that Changed Europe; Peters, De wijze koopman. 

^ Overview of Dutch church history in Van Eijnatten and Van Lieburg, Nederlandse 
religiegeschiedenis; decline: Evenhuis, Ook dat was Amsterdam, IV, pp. 31-35; progress: 
Van der Wall, Religie en Verlichting; Van der Wall, Een veelzijdige verstandhouding. 
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Several approaches towards answering these questions are possible. 
This book looks at graphic satire. Like a weathervane, this medium can 
be used to show shifting directions in ways to present religion to a wider 
public. This was a sensitive area. Secular power maintained the central 
tenets of Christianity in general.” Preferential treatment was given to the 
interpretation sanctioned by the public, Reformed Church. Those outside 
the charmed circles of power were strongly discouraged from publicly 
venting criticism on the religious policy of magistrates or the inner 
workings of the ecclesiastical establishment. Who dared to unleash the 
biting dogs of satire into the hunting preserve of academic theologians, 
guarded against poachers by the strong arm of secular justice? And which 
were their primary targets? 

Understandably, the creators of graphic satire took care to camouflage 
themselves and, to some extent, even their message. Their prints are typ- 
ically anonymous and undated, accompanied by rhymed dialogues that 
make little sense to anyone who is not already acquainted with the issues 
under discussion. Central to my argument is the interpretation of three 
prints. They are well done, but are not ‘high art. They contain references 
to people known to be involved in the religious conflicts in the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the later seventeenth century—and also puzzling 
elements like pumpkins, pigs and popish demons. It is obvious that they 
are satirical in nature, but they are otherwise incomprehensible at first 
sight. Satirical prints, being topical, always require some exploration of 
the historical context in which they stand, because without this back- 
ground knowledge it hard to read their message. Seventeenth century 
emblematic satirists gloried in presenting their audiences with elaborate 
puzzles. The genre went out of fashion in the eighteenth century, yielding 
its place to the more straightforward caricature. For our period, getting 
the joke is a laborious business.’ If this is true for political satire, it is dou- 
bly so for the satires on religion. What did these few prints have to say, 
and to whom? 


5 Nijenhuis, De publieke kerk’; Hsia and Van Nierop, Calvinism and Religious Toler- 
ation; Frijhoff and Spies, 1650. Bevochten eendracht, pp. 351-432; Van Eijnatten and Van 
Lieburg, Nederlandse religiegeschiedenis, pp. 169-240. 

6 These ‘core’ prints are the subject of chapters 5-7. Cf. Muller, De Nederlandsche 
geschiedenis in platen, I, p. ix. 

7 Cillessen, Vorboten des Krieges’; Atherton, Political prints, p. 23; Gombrich, “The 
Cartoonist’s Armoury, p. 127; Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, IL, pp. iii- 
iv. 
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The search for the elusive message of them and a number of similar 
ones, led into an uncharted no man’s land between established historical 
fields. The result is not quite church history, art history, media history, the 
history of ideas or political history, but it borrows something from each. 
This introduction therefore cannot take the form of a comprehensive 
overview of the most significant work done in the field. It just provides 
a few landmarks: on the place of graphic satire within the wider field of 
early modern media; on the political and religious situation in the period 
in which these specific prints were produced; on religion and censorship 
and on the composition of this book. These should give the reader an idea 
of the lie of the land he is about to enter. 


Prints and Pamphlets 


Historians of the Dutch Republic have at their disposal rich and eas- 
ily accessible collections of prints and pamphlets. For prints the most 
important repositories are at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and the 
Historical Museum of Rotterdam, based on the private print cabinets 
put together in the nineteenth century by Frederik Muller and Abra- 
ham van Stolk. These men, a bookseller and a wood merchant respec- 
tively, collected prints for their personal enjoyment but also in pur- 
suit of a nationalist agenda. They saw their collections as a contribu- 
tion towards a ‘historical atlas’ of Dutch national history? They col- 
lected ‘history prints, depicting events or situations from the Dutch 
past, from the pagan Batavians and Frisians to the end of the Dutch 
Republic. Obviously, for the earliest periods the collectors had to make 
do with images produced long after the events, which they included 
purely for the sake of completeness. Their favourites, however, were well- 
executed engravings and etchings more or less contemporaneous with 
the events they depicted. They were particularly enamoured of the ‘long 
seventeenth century, spanning the birth of the nation and its Golden 
Age. 

In the preface to the catalogue to his collection, Muller called the 
prints a ‘unique, although sometimes biased’ witness to past realities. 
No other country, he claimed, could boast a pictorial record as rich as 


8 Schubart, Sammler und Sammlungen Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, “Woord vooraf’. 
On the historical atlas as one of the earliest organisational principles in print-collecting: 
Robinson, “This Passion for prints, pp. xxxix-xl. 
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that provided by the Dutch historical prints.” The same could be said 
about the pamphlet collections, now in the Royal Library in The Hague 
and in the University Libraries of Gent and Leiden, to mention only the 
largest.!° History prints and pamphlets are overlapping genres. Prints 
are often accompanied by text, just as some pamphlets are illustrated 
with woodcuts or engravings. The genres also supplement each other: 
pamphlets are often the prime source for dating and interpreting the 
more recondite history prints. But the iconology used in allegorical prints 
was also used on medals and in the scenes and costumes of early modern 
theatre. Prints were employed and should be studied as elements in a 
variegated mediascape.!! 

Muller considered prints invaluable sources for the history of every- 
day life, as they were the primary early modern news media.” Most of 
them are concerned with political events. As early modern governments 
kept a tight rein on the press, pamphlets were often outright government 
propaganda. They presented official announcements, government reso- 
lutions, diplomatic correspondence and foreign and domestic news as 
far as it supported official policies and was therefore considered fit for 
publication. Prints visualised coronations, executions, sieges and battles 
by land and by sea, the signing of peace treaties—rarely showing defeat. 
Others are allegories on the nation or on prominent persons and events, 
the propagandistic intentions of which are even more obvious. Prints, 
like no other medium, could be used to redefine, rather than represent 
historical events." 

In addition to official propaganda, however, prints and pamphlets are 
also evidence of a more general popular culture and popular mentality. 
They provided news and commentary on miraculous events like mon- 
strous births, alarming sights in the heavens and natural disasters, taken 
as portents of things to come or tokens of divine displeasure." Prints also 
provided the material for board and card games, for songs and riddles, 
and for homely decorations.! The original collectors saw these popular 


? Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, І, pp. iv, xiv. 

10 Knuttel, Catalogus; Tiele, Bibliotheek; Van der Wulp, Catalogus; Petit, Bibliotheek. 

!! Cf. Duccini, Faire voir, faire croire; De Vivo, Information and Communication. 

12 Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, I, p. iv. Cf. Cust, ‘News and Politics’; 
Raymond, The Invention of the Newspaper, pp. 184-231; Koopmans, News and Politics. 

13 Van der Hoeven, Verzamelaars en pamfletten) pp. x-xvi. 

14 Duccini, Faire voir, pp. 339-347. 

15 Combe, “The new voice of Political Dissent’. 

16 Knolle, Comiecque tafereelen; Van der Waals, Van kunst tot kastpapier; Buijnsters 
and Buijsters-Smet, Papertoys. 
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materials as the vox populi, as so many demonstrations of a perceived 
Dutch national character and a typically civic virtue, as well as a tribute 
to the freedom of the press under the Dutch Republic." 

More recent research uses prints as a source for the emergence of 
a general ‘culture of discussion.!® Several forms of media have been 
analyzed as carriers of this climate of public opinion: besides prints 
and pamphlets there were also the plays of the Chambers of Rhetoric,” 
official historiography, and pornographic and, more generally, counter- 
cultural literature." This is an area of ongoing and lively debate. Some 
confidently assert that the existence of a wealth of publications on matters 
of public interest points to the existence of a public opinion well before 
the later eighteenth century? but others are more cautious.? Early- 
modern government and diplomacy operated in secrecy and censorship 
protected vested interests and the reputations of the authorities and of 
‘persons of quality. The general public had no right to be informed as 
public affairs were not considered their business. Even in the Dutch 
Republic, with its high rates of literacy, prolific print culture and limited 
censorship, participation in public debate was limited to literate, urban 
burghers. As members of councils, boards and societies they participated 
in a culture of discussion and debate, but they had to respect the culture 
of secrecy.” 

Satirical prints have not been systematically studied as a discursive 
source to elucidate the cultural history of the Dutch Republic. Unlike 
the British Museum, which has catalogued satires separately from other 
topical prints,” the Dutch collections indiscriminately list satire among 


17 Tiele, Bibliotheek, I, ‘Voorbericht’; Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, 
I, pp. xiii-vi. 

18 Cf. Horst, De Opstand in zwart-wit; Jose de Kruijf a.o., Het lange leven van het 
pamflet; Dingemanse, Rap van tong. 

19 Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten; cf. Beam, Laughing Matters. 

20 Van der Plaat, Eendracht als opdracht. 

21 Leemans, Het woord is aan de onderkant; Darnton, The Forbidden Best-Sellers. 

2 Duccini, Faire voir, p. 12; Dingemanse, Rap van tong, p. 14; Bloemendal and 
Dixhoorn, Literary Texts. 

23 Farge, Dire et mal dire, pp. 9-19; Pollmann and Spicer, Public Opinion, pp. 1-9; 
Kruijf a.o., Het lange leven van het pamflet; Jouhaud, Mazarinades, pp. 16-17; Reinders, 
Printed Pandemonium, pp. 1-21. 

4 De Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad; Weekhout, Boekencensuur; Frijhoff and Spies, 
1650. Bevochten eendracht, pp. 218-219. 

?5 Verberckmoes, Schertsen, schimpen en schateren, pp. 145-146; Knolle, Comiecque 
taferelen. 

?$ Stephens and George, Catalogue of prints and drawings. 
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the historical prints. Satire bridges the categories of news/propaganda 
and entertainment, presenting serious fun for a literate, non-specialist 
audience. Together with poetry and songs, prints provide a window onto 
the world of early modern entertainment—jest, discussion and debate 
prominently among them. Satirical prints lambast the moral shortcom- 
ings of public figures or expose more general abuses.” Late-seventeenth- 
century satire often used highly complex allegorical imagery, to veil the 
personal and general criticism—by definition slanderous or even sedi- 
tious in the then political culture—from the common man. Satires often 
presented privileged information by means of literate techniques, acces- 
sible only to the educated and especially those with connections. 

Criticism was possible, notably in the form of satire, but the fun- 
damental criticism often described as ‘libertine, because it questioned 
received wisdoms and scorned the norms and values upheld by estab- 
lished authorities, necessarily operated in a clandestine environment. A 
rough outline of the development of graphic satire on religion in early 
modern Europe confirms this. The genre was widely and openly used 
in the controversies about the Reformation in Germany in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. At the time it was a tool to eradicate tradi- 
tional religion, and used the coarsest of invectives to ridicule aspects 
of religious life that were often dear to peoples hearts.” Once Protes- 
tantism was established, satire disappeared and we find mainly prints 
that could be used as aids to ріеѓу.? In England, censorship was vigi- 
lant. Apart from a short period in the 1640s, when censorship lapsed, 
prints usually supported the religious policies of the authorities. Both in 
England and in France, seventeenth century graphic satire was mainly 
political." In its artistic expressions it employed several strategies of 
subterfuge, such as anonymity, limited circulation, the use of puns that 
needed a key to make sense, disguising allegory, specific narrative struc- 
tures.” 


27 Beam, Laughing Matters, pp. 171, 178; Quintero, ‘Introduction’ 

28 Atherton, Political Print, pp. 64-65. 

29 Scribner, For the sake of simple folk; Scribner, ‘Demons, defecation and monsters’; 
on the popularity of the old religion see MacCulloch, Reformation, Part I. For the more 
tenacious anti-Jesuit propaganda see Niemetz, Antijesuitische Bildpublizistik. 

30 See the various editions of ‘Flugblatter’ by Harms; Tessa Watt, Cheap print. 

31 Miller, Religion in the popular prints, pp. 13-31; Pierce, Unseemly Pictures; Duccini, 
Fair voir; Jouhaud, Mazarinades. 

32 For a comprehensive survey of early modern communications De Vivo, Informa- 
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Interpretation has to take account of the active roles that prints played 
in the early modern market of information and communication. Prints 
spread propaganda in war and diplomacy.” They were moves in literary 
games, and morally exhorted young and old, coupling entertainment 
with instruction.?* They aided meditation and piety. Image played in а 
register of its own within this market of information and communication. 
Images more easily capture and focus the attention than text. They 
are more durable than performance, but lack its intensity.” Not least: 
images are able to hide critical and even proscribed content in plain sight, 
inserting into otherwise commonplace images learned references that 
only kindred spirits or those in possession of a key could decipher.?? 
If we want to see the prints ‘at work we have to retrace the wider 
issues they addressed, the discussions they were part of, and which they 
helped shape. Studied in this way, instead of trying to fit them into 
the historical canons of later generations as Muller and Van Rijn did, 
history prints allow us to follow the gaze of contemporaries. Satirical 
prints especially, may alert us to issues that exercised the minds of 
seventeenth century literate circles, but which have been overlooked in 
later historiography. 

The prints discussed in this book open such new perspectives. They— 
obliquely—refer to a series of theological and ecclesiastical controver- 
sies in the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Some of 
these controversies are well-known and have entered the canon of Dutch 
church history. Others have been mentioned in passing as local incidents, 
one is now totally obscure. Yet at the time, a viable market existed for 
satirical prints on all of these events, the obscure as well as the noto- 
rious ones. Apparently, these particular events were perceived as flash- 
points, illuminating wider contentious issues and provoking discussion. 


tion and Communication. Subterfuge: Love, Scribal Publication; Id., Clandestine Satire; 
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The grouping of these prints, roughly within the reign of Stadholder 
William III, a period known for its political and ecclesiastical re-align- 
ments, invites us to read them, connecting the dots provided by the 
individual prints, as an ongoing conversation on the nature and status 
of late seventeenth century religion. 


Interesting Times 


The prints discussed in this book appeared during a period of upheaval 
on various fronts. The pictorial language or iconology used in the prints 
taps into many of the issues that were contentious at the time. Prominent 
among these were the changes in political regime. These have been amply 
discussed elsewhere, but a short overview will be useful. 

After a period of intense debate, William III became Stadholder in 
1672. Many regents had opposed his promotion to the office. Stadhold- 
ers had been the local representatives of the Habsburg rulers when the 
United Provinces were still part of the extensive domains in the pos- 
session of that House. In their abjuration of Philip II of Spain (1581), 
the States assemblies of each of the provinces had declared themselves 
to be the bearer of sovereignty. The Provincial States were represented 
in the States General, but this body had powers to decide on commu- 
nal interests in warfare and foreign diplomacy only. William IITs great- 
grandfather, William ‘the Silent, from the German House of Nassau and 
Prince of Orange, leader of the Revolt and the highest-born noble in the 
land, had been offered the position of Stadholder, now in the service of 
the States which had assumed the position of the Habsburg sovereign. 
Williams sons Maurits and Frederik Hendrik had similarly served in that 
capacity in most of the provinces, whereas a cadet branch of the House 
of Nassau provided Stadholders for Friesland, and sometimes also Gro- 
ningen. 

Traditionally, they held a commission from the States General to com- 
mand army and fleet, and presided over the central organs of govern- 
ment. They provided a counterweight to the power of the regents, the 
oligarchy of wealthy men, connected by bonds of blood, marriage and 
patronage, who ruled the cities and sent representatives to the States 
Assemblies of the provinces. Whereas the regents first and foremost 
served the interests of their families and cities, the Stadholders were the 
strong arm that defended the Republic as a whole against foreign pow- 
ers and internal division. Their high noble status made them valuable in 
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cementing alliances with the courts of kings and princes. They came to 
be seen as the protectors of the interests of the Union.” 

When, however, in 1650 Stadholder William II, the son of Frederik 
Hendrik, prematurely died of smallpox, leaving his wife in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy with their unborn son, the regents in the Provinces of 
Gelderland, Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht and Overijssel decided to abolish 
the office. William II, married to Mary Stuart, the daughter of the English 
King Charles I, had threatened the sovereign power of the States. The 
Peace of Westphalia of 1648, based on the acknowledgement of the 
sovereignty of the Republic, independent of the Spanish crown against 
which it had risen in revolt eighty years before, had not been to his liking 
and the downsizing of the Dutch standing army even less so. William 
had preferred a continuation of the state of war, in which he could 
have distinguished himself as commander and increased the honour of 
his House. In 1650 he arrested six prominent regents from the towns 
that led the opposition against his wishes, and incarcerated them in 
Loevestein Castle—reviving memories of the Arminian Controversies in 
the previous generation. During the Twelve Years’ Truce (1609-1621), 
rivalry between Stadholder Maurits and the Advocate of Holland, Johan 
van Oldenbarnevelt, combined with an intense theological school-rivalry 
between Arminians and Gomarists, had led the Republic to the brink 
of civil war. Maurits and the Gomarists had gained the upper hand: 
the Synod of Dordrecht (1618-1619) condemned the Arminians and 
refined Reformed doctrine, Oldenbarnevelt was publicly executed, and 
his closest associates were imprisoned in the same Loevestein Castle. 

Later in that same year 1650, assisted by his cousin Willem Frederik, 
the Stadholder of Friesland, William II tried to take Amsterdam by force 
of arms. Amsterdam had been the principal driving force behind the 
conclusion of the Peace of Westphalia. Reducing the size of the standing 
army, and thus the towering costs of a wartime economy, was of vital 
interest to the merchant elite of the city. Economic interests made it the 
main opponent of the Prince. The attempt on Amsterdam failed, but the 
regents had become convinced of the danger inherent in retaining such 
a powerful noble as their servant. With the House of Orange embodied 
in an infant, William Us son William Henry, born seven days after his 
father’s death, and his mother’s relatives, the House of Stuart forced into 


39 General overview in Israel, The Dutch Republic; Mörke, ‘Stadtholder’ oder ‘Staethol- 
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exile by the English Civil War, the regents were able to establish a fully 
oligarchic regime from 1650. 

The reins of power increasingly fell to the Grand Pensionary of Hol- 
land, the able Johan de Witt. Holland, wealthier and more powerful 
than the other provinces taken together, could now insist on its full 
sovereignty, without the bridle of a Stadholder who could impose con- 
sideration of the interests of the other provinces, and of the Union as 
a whole. In this province the stadholderless regime acquired the epithet 
‘the rule of True Liberty’ Yet, as the young Prince of Orange grew up, and 
his uncle Charles II was restored to the throne of England in 1660, con- 
tention arose over William Henry’s position. Especially outside Holland, 
but also among regents in the cities of Holland itself, support grew for 
some form of Restoration. In 1671 the young Prince was admitted into 
the Council of State, albeit in an advisory capacity only. Arguments were 
brought forward with increasing force to appoint him as commander of 
the armed forces or as Stadholder, or both.” 

When in 1672 France, in league with England and the Prince-Bish- 
oprics Cologne and Miinster, invaded the Republic, the debates over the 
Prince of Orange and the stadholderate came to a head. The Dutch land 
defences proved woefully inadequate. Three of the seven Provinces were 
lost to the French, and the others were severely threatened in the spring 
of 1672. In the cities of the unoccupied territory, riots erupted against 
the self-serving regents who had allowed this to happen. In an avalanche 
of pamphlets the political leaders and discontented citizens publicised 
their views on the necessary remedies. Under the extraordinary pressure 
of outrage among the citizenry, the Prince of Orange was hastily elevated 
to the stadholderate and to the military functions of his forbears. Shortly 
afterwards, Grand Pensionary Johan de Witt and his brother Cornelis 
were lynched in The Hague, as those principally responsible for the 
disastrous state of affairs. It was widely suspected, but rarely expressed, 
that the new Stadholder had somehow had a hand in this, or had at least 
condoned others to relieve him of a powerful political rival.“ 

Whether or not these suspicions were true, the Prince of Orange who 
had, as William III, succeeded to the stadholderate after long years of 
uncertainty and in such dramatic circumstances, immediately began to 
assert his authority. In some places, a revolutionary civic movement 
forced unpopular regents to resign and introduced new officeholders. 


40 Troost, Willem III; Rowen, John de Witt; Panhuysen, De Ware Vrijheid. 
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Both the States and the Prince preferred more orderly procedures. Reviv- 
ing the privileges of earlier Stadholders, William III was authorised to 
elect urban magistrates. He used this authority to purge the supporters 
of the regime of True Liberty and replace them with men who approved 
a return to the old balance of power between the sovereign provinces 
and the Union, between local interest and the common good, secured 
through the office of the Stadholder. 

Although these upheavals were represented—at the time itself, and 
also in later nationalistic historiography—as an ideological clash between 
Orangists and Loevesteiners, in practice power relations were far less 
clear-cut. Political power in the Republic remained in the hands of an 
oligarchy of wealthy and well-connected men, who shaped their policies 
around an acceptable balance between their personal profit and that of 
their families, the interests of their cities, and the common good they 
were commissioned to serve in provincial or national assemblies. The 
typical Dutch form of government, by committee and compromise, was 
resumed as soon as the immediate crisis of invasion and military defeat 
subsided. By 1674 the French were forced back beyond the border and 
the Peace of Westminster restored relations with England. The Peace of 
Nijmegen in 1679 ended the “Dutch War’ After 1675 political ideology 
quickly faded. The Stadholder had established his position within this 
political landscape. He entrusted the defence of his own position and 
interests to personal favourites who he placed into the magistracies of 
all major towns. Otherwise he left the regents to rule their cities and the 
provinces as they had done under the regime of True Liberty.” 

After the turmoil of the 1670s, the remaining decades of William ПГ 
reign were a period of consolidation in domestic politics. Factionalism 
remained a prominent characteristic ofthe political configuration. It was, 
however, in most cases, successfully contained in the emerging practice 
of ‘correspondences or ‘friendships’ among regents. The most powerful 
of these negotiated access to the more lucrative public functions among 
themselves. They devised systems of rotation of office in which they and 
their relatives and clients had their share, without having to jockey for 
position all the time. These correspondences came to function like local 
interest parties. Factionalism was thus institutionalised, while violent 
internal conflict was prevented. 
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Political fireworks were reserved for foreign policy. Although not a 
sovereign ruler, William III marshalled the still redoubtable resources of 
the Dutch Republic in a consistently anti-French policy, protecting the 
interest of Protestantism. His marriage to Mary Stuart, the Protestant 
daughter of James, Duke of York in 1677, strengthened the dynastic 
ties to the Stuarts. Through his mother, also a Mary Stuart, the sister 
of Charles II and his father-in-law, he was already a full nephew of the 
English monarch. When after the death of Charles II his brother James II 
openly embraced Catholicism, and in 1688 produced a male heir to the 
throne, William III, in a reversal of the situation at his accession, invaded 
England and deposed his uncle. Jointly, William and Mary assumed the 
British throne in 1689, in what was called the Glorious Revolution. The 
Dutch provinces supported this daring move, in order to prevent a new 
alliance between England and France. 

France, under the ambitious Louis XIV, was an expansive power on 
the European scene. The Sun King had shocked the Protestant world 
in 1685 by revoking the Edict of Nantes and outlawing the practice 
of the Protestant religion. Cruel persecution followed, with draconic 
punishments of ministers, forced conversions among their flocks, and 
systematic harassment of the unwilling or reluctant. Large numbers of 
Huguenots fled into exile. In taking over the British throne, William III 
and Mary presented themselves as saviours of the Protestant succession 
in the largest and most powerful Protestant nation. Meanwhile, the now 
Stadholder-King William III engaged in diplomatic efforts to maintain 
a balance of power in Europe, between the ruling dynasties as well 
as between confessional blocks. He was the architect of the League of 
Augsburg in 1686, expanded into the Grand Alliance in 1689 that took 
his European policy to the level of military engagement in the Nine 
Years War (1689-1698) and the War of the Spanish Succession (1701- 
1713).^* These wars, separate from but contemporaneous with a series of 
economically-inspired armed conflicts in the Baltic,* kept the Republic 
in a state of war for most of William III’s reign as Stadholder. The actual 
fighting, however, took place all over Europe, but outside the borders of 
the United Provinces. With the Stadholder dividing his attention between 
Europe, Britain and the Republic, in the domestic arena power was 
consolidated in the hands of the Dutch regents. 


^ Lynn, The Wars of Louis XIV. 
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William III and Mary remained childless, and when the Stadholder- 
King died in 1702 a new stadholderless era began. This transition was 
relatively smooth. Some efforts were made to replace the Stadholder, 
either by the English Prince-Consort, George of Denmark as military 
commander or by the Frisian Stadholder, but to no avail. In a number 
of cities political realignments forced the Prince of Oranges favourites 
out of office and brought in new families, often amidst popular riots. 
These conflicts were, however, unlike the upheaval over the restoration 
of the stadholderate in 1672, local and short-lived. Also, there was 
no revival of the intense polarisation in the Reformed Church which 
had accompanied the clash between Orangists and Loevesteiners in the 
16705. 


Contention over Theology and Civil Religion 


In the period under discussion in this book, the intellectual climate was 
at least as lively as the political situation. Scholarship, firmly based on 
Scripture and the philosophy of the Ancients until deep into the seven- 
teenth century, faced new challenges. From the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, theology, philosophy and science would increasingly go 
separate ways in their search for knowledge, calling into question old cer- 
tainties. Churches and academic theologians, until then the final arbiters 
of truth, saw their control over the arena of intellectual debate slipping. 
In the 1650s and 1660s, the period dominated by the rule of True Lib- 
erty, vigorous debates clustered around the three men whom Constantijn 
Huygens considered the foremost intellectuals at the Dutch academies: 
René Descartes, Gisbertus Voetius and Johannes Cocceius.^ 

Cartesian philosophy had flourished in Dutch universities from the 
1630s, tacitly at first, alongside or even replacing Aristotelianism as the 
dominant philosophy. However, under the leadership of the Utrecht 
theologian Gisbertus Voetius, heated discussions ensued over whether 
or not the Cartesian method of systematic doubt was the high road 
to atheism and the reversal of sound scholarship. Despite Descartes’ 
insistence that philosophy and theology could and should be considered 
as separate methods of attaining true knowledge, and that alternative 
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descriptions of the material world did not and should not affect religion 
and the spiritual world, several universities prohibited the teaching of 
his philosophy in the 1630s and 1640s—a prohibition that was largely 
ignored in practice. In the freer climate of the 1650s a new generation of 
theologians, philosophers and scientists openly flouted their contempt of 
these restrictions, leading to a new round of conflict. 

Cartesianism also gave a boost to the study of natural phenomena. 
In the seventeenth century a motley crowd of explorers of nature— 
often outside the academic world, from physicians to travellers, and 
from collectors to engineers—grew dissatisfied with the authorities of 
Scripture and the ancient philosophers, foremost among whom was 
Aristotle, as discoveries, observation and experiment repeatedly proved 
them wrong. Here also, Voetius maintained the authority of the Bible 
and Aristotelian philosophy, and decried contrary views as ‘novelties’ 
undermining Christianity.” 

Cosmology became a focus of public debate. Mathematically, Coper- 
nicus had undone the geocentric worldview in 1543. Galileo and others 
had since refined his system. Now, more than a century later, Voetius and 
his students decried the heliocentric world-view as a dangerous heresy, 
because it contradicted a number of biblical texts that put Earth at the 
centre of the universe. Pulling this hundred years old debate into the— 
academic and public—limelight, was an intentional attack upon Carte- 
sian philosophy. With one stroke, the formidable Utrecht theologian, an 
eminent authority within the Dutch Reformed Church, called into ques- 
tion not only the relation between theology and Cartesianism, but also 
between theology and the emergent natural philosophy based on obser- 
vation and experiment, claiming the ultimate authority for theology. In 
an attempt to maintain academic freedom for philosophy but at the same 
time protecting the prerogative of theology as the Queen among Sciences 
and the integrity of Reformed doctrine, in 1656 the States of Holland 
decreed that philosophers should desist from interpreting Scripture”! 

With discussions about the applicability of the new philosophy in 
the field of theology formally cut off, a new focus of contention devel- 
oped around the differences in theology and devotional practice between 
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Voetians and Cocceians. Here the hegemony of the Ancients—and with 
them the interpretation of Scripture based on Aristotelian principles— 
was threatened from an entirely different direction. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, like all churches in this period, had formulated the central tenets 
of its faith in a doctrinal statement, the Three Formularies of Unity. These 
were the Belgic Confession (1561), the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), and 
the Canons of Dordrecht (1619). The latter were a further elucidation 
and specification of the doctrine of justification by faith, agreed upon by 
an international assembly of Reformed theologians at the Synod of Dor- 
drecht. Academic theology did not stop after Dordrecht, but was further 
developed by several rival schools. In fact, the Arminian Controversies of 
the early seventeenth century had been the result of such further develop- 
ment based on the Heidelberg Catechism and the Belgic Confession. Аз а 
result of ongoing theological study, the later seventeenth century saw new 
‘translations of Dordrecht’—in the same way the Catholic Church saw 
‘translations’ of the decisions of the Council of Trent and the Lutherans 
of the Confession of Augsburg. The coexistence of various rival schools 
often led to tensions, tensions that in turn could lead to political divi- 
sion, as princes and sovereign assemblies were beholden to maintain the 
established Church—and only one, undivided, church could hold that 
position.” Again, the Arminian Controversies were ample proof of this 
mechanism, as was the explosion of ‘sects’ during the English Civil War 
and the debate over Jansenism in France and the Netherlands Si 

Under the regime of De Witt, heated discussions erupted between the 
schools of Voetius and Johannes Cocceius, a theologian from Bremen, 
appointed professor of theology in Franeker in 1636 and called to Lei- 
den University in 1650. Cocceius wholeheartedly agreed with the doc- 
trines established by the Synod of Dordrecht, to which the Reformed 
church of Bremen had also been signatory. Based on philological stud- 
ies rather than on Aristotelian scholasticism, however, he developed a 
dogmatic system that differed from the teaching of Voetius in Utrecht. 
One of its characteristics was a parallelism between the history of God’s 
covenant with humanity, and the spiritual development of the elect. Both 
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progressed by stages. Whereas for Voetius the Bible was indivisibly the 
eternal Word of God, Cocceius distinguished several periods from Cre- 
ation to the End of Time—seven in all—, each with its own dispensation. 
Each successive covenant brought humanity closer to the state of grace 
that had been lost with the Fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise. One of 
the implications of this system was that the commandments given to the 
ancient Israelites did not have the same meaning for modern man as they 
had had originally, as for each period the covenant between God and his 
chosen people had been renewed and revised.” 

In Leiden this led to controversy between Cocceius and his colleague 
and kindred spirit Abraham Heidanus, and the Voetian Johannes Hoorn- 
beeck about the correct observance of the Sunday. According to Coc- 
ceius, the commandment to observe strict Sunday rest from all menial 
work and worldly pleasures had been divinely ordained for the ancient 
Israelites, but had been abrogated for the Christian dispensation. Voe- 
tians fiercely disagreed and a public pamphlet discussion erupted. In 
1659, only three years after the prohibition of philosophical interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, the States of Holland again forbade further theological 
discussion. Publications on Sunday observance by individual professors 
of theology and ministers were banned as well" Whereas in 1656 the 
synods themselves had invited regulation, now, however, the States muz- 
zled the synods. The States thus emphatically asserted their authority over 
the Church. This reflected the wider ecclesiastical policies of the regime 
of De Witt, which refused to have the autonomy of the States, and espe- 
cially the States of Holland, bridled by either a Stadholder or a synod. This 
attitude found symbolic expression in the decree of the States of Holland 
of 1663, that in public prayers the name ofthe Prince of Orange should be 
omitted. Only the provincial and local government bodies and officials 
should be included in public prayers. 

Unlike Cocceius himself, who died in 1669, many of his pupils and fol- 
lowers approved of Cartesianism as the philosophical basis for rational 
knowledge. Cocceians upheld the separation between theology and phi- 
losophy advocated by Descartes. In this way they could retain the ortho- 
dox Reformed doctrine, while developing a distinctive theology. Teach- 
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ing a progression in human understanding of the world, answered by 
God in a succession of covenants, or regimes under which the faithful 
should live, enabled them to assimilate the new philosophy and devel- 
opments in the natural sciences as well. They built upon the theory of 
accommodation, developed by medieval theologians and in use ever 
since. This theory held that in the Bible God had spoken to his chosen 
people according to the level of understanding reached in ancient times. 
Everything necessary for salvation was contained in the Bible, but later 
generations should recognise the allegorical language of the older pas- 
sages of the text, geared to the level of scientific knowledge in Antiquity, 
and read them accordingly. Texts that, taken literally, no longer made 
sense in the light of more advanced levels of knowledge reflected the way 
God had presented eternal truths to primitive man. Later generations of 
exegetes were supposed to see through the allegories and grasp the wider 
spiritual truth contained in them. On this basis, some ministers of the 
Reformed church enthusiastically pursued scientific research alongside 
their ministries. For some researchers, however, the results of their stud- 
ies and experiments engendered severe spiritual uneasiness. 

Revived debate over the relations between theology, philosophy and 
science could not be contained within the ivory towers of the academies. 
A wider circle of intellectuals among the leisured regents, but also men 
in technical professions and a growing class of men of letters who served 
as diplomats, agents, spies and news-agents, embraced Cartesianism, 
because it seemed to offer new and dependable certainties in many 
fields.9? These amateurs did not care for the separation between phi- 
losophy and theology observed in the universities and demanded by 
the authorities." Some of them rejected much of traditional Christian 
doctrine in favour of more rationalist interpretations. Cartesianism also 
served as a basis for new political philosophies. The mathematical cer- 
titudes it offered were welcomed not only at the academies, but also in 
socially mixed networks of intellectuals, meeting in bookshops and cof- 
fee houses. Here alternatives for the current political system, some of 
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them quite radical, were covertly discussed, and vernacular treatises 
on theology, philosophy and political theory were produced. In these 
proposals for radical reform, ministers were often painted in the blackest 
of colours, as demagogues and rabble-rousers, who undermined the 
authority of the State and ridiculed modern scholarship in front of the 
ignorant masses. 

Contention over the right answer to the challenges of the times smoul- 
dered in the Reformed Church, but it erupted among the Mennonites. 
Traditionally, Mennonites lacked the homogeneity that came to other 
churches in the early modern process of confessionalization. They re- 
jected the academic learning that provided other churches with solidly 
reasoned confessions of faith and their congregational organisation al- 
lowed for a wide fragmentation into a variety of Mennonite denomina- 
tions. In the 1660s a violent conflict broke out in the Amsterdam con- 
gregation of one of the largest of these, the Flemish Mennonites, over the 
acceptability of the new philosophy for the understanding of Christianity. 
The so-called “War of the Lambs’ was ostensibly named after the building 
where the Flemish Mennonites assembled for worship, but also contained 
a bitter pun upon traditional Mennonite non-violence, and the scandal 
of internecine conflict among brothers in faith. The origin of this war lay 
in the attempt of Galenus Abrahams, a lay preacher in the congregation 
of The Lamb, to bring about its union with the local Collegiants. 

The Collegiants, originally a group seceded from the Remonstrant 
Brotherhood, transformed itself early on into a somewhat elitist conven- 
ticle movement, where piety centred on those things deemed necessary 
for salvation by most Protestants on whichever side of the confessional 
divides. They practised ‘free speech, allowing all present at their meetings 
to offer up their religious views for discussion. The movement was domi- 
nated by Remonstrants and Mennonites, but frequented also by members 
of the Reformed Church and people without formal church affiliations. 
Throughout the seventeenth century the Collegiants provided a platform 
for discussions on how to reconcile Christianity with the new philos- 
ophy and science. From the 1660s Spinozism entered the philosophi- 
cal mix.® The Collegiant meetings became one of the platforms where 
radical enlightenment ideas reached non-academic audiences. In their 
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openness to novelty, the Collegiants were almost the opposite of the 
conservative Mennonite mainstream, yet the Mennonite distrust of man- 
made confessional statements left doctrinal questions relatively open, 
which facilitated the introduction of new ideas. Eventually the Menno- 
nites as a whole maintained their distance from the Collegiants. Despite 
attempts of the Amsterdam magistrates to prevent schism, however, they 
split over the desirability of binding doctrinal statements.“ 

Whereas with the Mennonites a multiplicity of denominational splin- 
ters was acceptable, schism in the public Church was not. No one wanted 
a repetition of the controversies during the Twelve Years’ Truce. In the 
1660s the boards of Dutch universities consciously appointed Cartesians 
alongside Aristotelians and Voetians alongside Cocceians in the theo- 
logical faculties, creating an equilibrium between the schools in order to 
prevent radicalisation.9 Radicalisation did occur, however, among the 
variegated networks of amateurs and intellectuals outside the universi- 
ties. These were not beholden to the orthodoxies of academic scholarship 
and the religious establishment, and the carefully managed separation 
between theology and philosophy could not be enforced among them. It 
was pointedly ignored in what has become known as the ‘Spinoza circle. 

Under the regime of True Liberty, Cartesianism and Cocceianism 
enjoyed the protection of powerful regents. Grand Pensionary De Witt 
himself dabbled in Cartesian mathematics, and was related by marriage 
to Abraham Heidanus, a prominent Cocceian and professor of theology 
in Leiden. The separation between theology and philosophy, decreed by 
the States of Holland in 1656, which protected Cartesians against the 
attacks of the Voetians, was engineered by De Witt in answer to Heidanus’ 
appeals.” Other regents supported the open climate of research and 
debate which the resolution of 1656 was designed to preserve. Radical 
critiques of organised Christianity were not tolerated, however. The case 
of Adriaan Koerbagh has become famous. He published a ‘philosophical 
lexicon’ under his own name, in which he denied central tenets of the 
Christian faith and portrayed the clergy as a tribe of self-serving char- 
latans. Koerbagh claimed that the use of reason would make academic 
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theology with its endless disputes over ultimate truths redundant—and 
with it religious wars and persecution. He was arrested and tried for 
blasphemy in 1668, and died in the Amsterdam House of Correction the 
following year. 

At the accession of William III a new order was imposed in the intel- 
lectual domain as well as in politics. Here too, Liberty was made to hold 
her breath. As many of the supporters of De Witt and a stadholderless 
regime were purged from the local magistrates in 1672 and replaced by 
their rivals, Orangist or otherwise, the anti-Cartesians and Voetians 
gained the upper hand. These were the years which saw the peak in the 
production of books propounding the typically Voetian type of religios- 
ity, a conscientiously Christian lifestyle, maintained by regular scrutiny 
of the conscience.” Purges hit the universities as well. In May 1676 Hei- 
danus lost his chair in Leiden, and in July the brilliant young minister 
Balthasar Bekker was excluded from ever attaining a teaching post at the 
University of Franeker because of his Cartesian leanings."! Later that year 
two high-profile Cocceian ministers were deposed in Middelburg by the 
Stadholder himself.” 

As the political elite had considerable influence on the election of min- 
isters in towns and villages, the theological school-rivalry between Voe- 
tians and Cocceians wreaked havoc in local consistories. The new men 
appointed to the city magistrates by the Stadholder, and who made up 
something like an ‘Orangist party’ countered the influence of the adher- 
ents of True Liberty they had replaced and appointed Voetian ministers. 
Naturally, William III backed his own appointees in the local magistra- 
cies, the pillars in the network of patronage and clientele designed to 
form his personal power base, and came to be regarded as a Voetian him- 
self. This is improbable, as princes were not educated in the finer dis- 
tinctions of academic theology.” For a few years, however, the Voetians 
dominated in the Reformed Church, and some even developed theocratic 
ideals. They decried the innovations of the Cartesians and Cocceians as 
dangerous heresies, and sought political support for suppressing them. 
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Political and ecclesiastical factionalism thus reinforced each other and 
polarised Dutch society." 

This situation was, however, not allowed to continue. In 1677 the mag- 
istracy of Amsterdam imposed an ‘ecclesiastical peace treaty’ upon the 
Reformed consistory. Under this treaty, the members of the consistory 
agreed with the proposition that the differences of opinion between Voe- 
tians and Cocceians did not touch any of the fundamental tenets of the 
faith, and therefore should not disturb the unity of the church. From that 
moment on, the burgomasters strictly enforced the rule that both theo- 
logical schools should have an equal number of ministers in their city. 
As burgomasters had the right to approve or reject the candidates from 
which the consistory elected new ministers, they could and did effec- 
tively maintain this prescribed equilibrium, if necessary against oppo- 
sition from the consistory. This practice, mirroring the policy of univer- 
sity boards in balancing Aristotelian against Cartesian philosophers and 
Voetian against Cocceian theologians, was rapidly copied in other cities, 
all over the Republic.” 

For all practical purposes, a generation after 1672 the Voetian and 
Cocceian schools were transformed into ecclesiastical parties, quite com- 
parable to the ‘correspondences and ‘friendships’ among regents.”° This 
went so far that when, in the eighteenth century, the magistracy of Am- 
sterdam became divided into three ‘correspondences, a third theological 
party was ‘invented’ in order to mirror factions in City Hall with schools 
in the Church.” Thus, the polarisation under William III ended in a polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical configuration in which opposing interests were 
kept in equilibrium. Doctrinally, the rival schools retained something 
of a distinctive theological flavour. In their pastoral practice, however, 
it appears that the Cocceian teachings on the successive stages in indi- 
vidual spiritual growth nicely merged with Voetian introspection into 
one’s state of grace."? From their pulpits, Voetian and Cocceian ministers 
offered distinctive types of learned exegesis, but both would equally apply 
these to admonish their congregations to repentance, spiritual regenera- 
tion and a serious Christian life. Audiences appear to have valued this 
variety of rhetorical repertoires. The finer points of Reformed dogma 
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were again safely contained within the formal culture of academic dis- 
putation. School rivalry became an endearing part of ecclesiastical folk- 
lore, expressing itself in men’s fashions in wigs and apparel, and in Coc- 
ceian ladies knitting on their doorsteps on Sundays to annoy their Voe- 
tian neighbours. Polite society came to accept and even cultivate a range 
of styles of piety.” 


Religion, Media and Censorship 


The spectacular foreign policy of William III was supported by a veritable 
media offensive. The Stadholder-King employed Romeyn de Hooghe, the 
most prolific and respected etcher of the period, to exalt his successes 
and to ridicule his enemies. During the War of the Spanish Succession 
satirical prints were produced supporting the Alliance. Religion, an area 
of no less spectacular reversals during William III's reign, as we shall 
see in the course of this book, seems to have received no such public 
treatment. 

Religion is, on the whole, rather intermittently represented in the col- 
lections of history prints. The Reformation formed the subject of a rela- 
tively large number of prints, but these were not contemporary. For obvi- 
ous reasons before the Revolt against the strictly Catholic Philip II there 
was no place for prints teaching people the new doctrines and containing 
anti-Catholic, anti-clerical and, most of all, anti-papal propaganda, such 
as were produced in large numbers in Germany in the sixteenth century. 
Early Reformation print culture largely preached to the converted in ter- 
ritories under Protestant rule, as did the more variegated media at the ser- 
vice of the Counter-Reformation in Catholic areas." Dutch anti-Catholic 
prints referring to the persecution of evangelicals in the sixteenth century 
were only published much later. They are often somewhat artful, and lack 
the directness, often even coarseness, that must have made the German 
prints so successful.?? 
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The Arminian Controversies in the 1610s generated a spate of contem- 
porary and often caustic prints. They ranged from cheap crude woodcuts 
to highly sophisticated, and more expensive, engravings and etchings. 
Some pictures were even printed on silk, or coloured in by hand, destined 
for the upper end of the market. With a few possible exceptions, all of 
these were, however, published after the conflict had been resolved by the 
execution of Oldenbarnevelt, the imprisonment of the other heads of the 
Arminian faction, and the doctrinal clarifications of the Synod of Dor- 
drecht. These images, even if they depicted concrete, historical events, 
offered a mixture of propaganda, satire and moralism. Practically all of 
them supported the strong measures taken by political and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities and applauded the restoration of order. They held up the 
(recent) past as a mirror to an audience that knew the outcome of the con- 
flict and either already welcomed it or had to be convinced that justice 
had been done. The lambasting of public authorities in politics and reli- 
gion was out of the question: only those fallen from power could be the 
object of derision.” The few prints that may have been produced before 
the final showdown, advocate obedience to the command of Christian 
love over partisan strife.*4 

After 1620 religion remained very well represented in the pamphlet 
literature, but satirical prints comparable to those about the Arminian 
Controversies almost entirely vanished. This is somewhat curious, as 
theological controversies positively flourished in the later seventeenth 
century. Most of these conflicts, however, did not end in clear victories 
of one party over the other. So, unlike the aftermath of the Arminian 
Controversies, there was never the need, or indeed the possibility, for a 
propaganda offensive to publish and justify the outcome, the vindication 
of one party and the ignominious defeat of another, to the public at large. 
Nevertheless, the discrepancy between the attention given to religious 
controversies in pamphlets and in print remains intriguing. 

Those few prints on religion that did appear in the decades between 
1675 and 1725 form the subject of this book. Some are cartoons, and 
relatively easy to read. Others, however, are very complex pictures, so 
heavily shrouded in allegory and literary allusions that even Muller and 
his companions could make neither head nor tail of them. They are better 
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characterised as emblems rather than as cartoons, presenting themselves 
at first sight as visualisation of a simple story but containing deeper layers 
of moralistic meaning underneath this surface. The more complicated 
prints are accompanied by printed keys, without which they make little 
sense. Often, however, these keys are themselves rather cryptic. Buyers 
produced more elaborate manuscript keys, in which they sometimes 
offered alternative interpretations. 

Roughly speaking, the simpler cartoons mock conflicts in the Luther- 
an and Catholic churches, the complex allegories are reserved for satire 
on the public, Reformed Church. This brings up the question of the 
role of censorship. Compared with other contemporary states, the Dutch 
Republic was a printer’s paradise. Especially in the densely urbanised 
southern half of Holland the conjunction of high literacy, relative free- 
dom of the press, and the convergence of trade routes was the solid foun- 
dation for a huge production of printed material. The Dutch presses pro- 
duced for learned and popular audiences, and bookselling was a booming 
business. Books and periodicals that were forbidden elsewhere were pro- 
duced in the Republic and shipped abroad as contraband. Yet even here 
censorship existed. It was primarily directed against texts. Until 1668, 
when the first placard against offensive prints was published, images were 
tacitly included in prohibitions on defamatory, obscene or seditious liter- 
ature. Generally speaking, censorship in the Republic was repressive, not 
preventive. The States General, the Provincial States, and urban magis- 
trates could each prohibit the sale of specific books and impound stocks 
of prohibited material at printers and booksellers. Because of the decen- 
tralised structure of the Republic, it is hard to determine how often such 
measures were taken. It is clear that not all complaints about offensive 
publications were honoured. But publications that were considered a 
danger to political or ecclesiastical authority, the Christian religion, pub- 
lic morality or the honour of specific persons were rather effectively sup- 
pressed. Authors, printers and booksellers could face heavy penalties for 
producing and trading in such works. 

For everything pertaining to the domain of religion, however, a com- 
bination of preventive and repressive censorship was in operation. The 
Republic continued the practice initiated under the Habsburg rulers of 
excluding from the public domain anything that could undermine the 
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hegemony of the established Church. Since the Union of Utrecht in 1579 
had guaranteed liberty of conscience as well as freedom from inquisi- 
tion into and persecution for religious convictions, religious communi- 
ties outside the Reformed public Church did not face outright persecu- 
tion. In conjunction with a limited freedom of worship, they were free 
to propound their own religious truths within their own congregations, 
from pulpits, in ritual and in theological and devotional literature. The- 
ological controversy against the public Church was, however, frowned 
upon and they were never allowed to criticise public authority or even to 
address a wider audience. Also ritual, devotions and religiously inspired 
habits abhorred by the public Church had to remain discreetly screened 
from public view. Although the screens in use were by no means perfect, 
the public domain was to a large extent dominated by the norms set by 
the public Church. 

Censorship was, however, by no means limited to non-Reformed 
religious discourse. Ministers of the Reformed Church were not free 
to publish or preach whatever they saw fit, or to perform how they 
wished. Full professors at the theological faculties were the only ones who 
enjoyed a certain measure of academic freedom. Despite the demands of 
the Church Order formulated at the Synod of Dordrecht in 1619, most 
professors of theology were not required to bind themselves by signing 
their wholehearted assent to the Three Formularies of Unity, with the 
sole exception of the University of Groningen. Whatever they published 
in the field of academic theology was not destined for a popular market. 
Most of it was published in Latin. Radical utterances would, however, 
earn them the disapproval of the ecclesiastical authorities and could, 
and occasionally did, lead to their deposition from office. Professors 
of theology published authoritative writings, expanding the bounds of 
established orthodoxy as theological learning developed, but could not 
overstep the limits set by the Church in the Three Formularies of Unity. 

Reformed ministers had to submit everything they wrote in the field 
of theology, before publication, to the censorship of their peers or of a 
theological faculty, who would compel them to revise anything consid- 
ered unorthodox or otherwise objectionable. Consistories, largely made 
up of laymen, watched over the orthodoxy of sermons preached from the 
pulpits. They also enforced the liturgical formats prescribed by the syn- 
ods. Local magistrates could and did remove ministers who overstepped 
the bounds thus set. Laymen and women in full communion with the 
Church were subject to ecclesiastical discipline, and consistories could 
and did demand magistrates to call to account even those outside church 
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communion for spreading opinions that ran counter to received ortho- 
doxies. The tolerated religious communities had similar instruments of 
control, and even they had recourse to the secular authorities in conflicts 
that seriously endangered the unity of their churches. 

At first sight the effectiveness of censorship in matters of religion might 
seem slight. In every major theological discussion, scores of pamphlets 
appeared unhindered, in the vernacular and moderately priced, on an 
eager popular market. Many of these pamphlets were written by clergy- 
men, who usually sought the required approval of their peers. A substan- 
tial proportion, however, appeared under a pseudonym or anonymously, 
and presented itself as written by interested laymen. 

The recurrent Dutch theological pamphlet wars have not attracted 
the attention they deserve. A recent study of the German Pietismusstreit 
shows that these pamphlet wars were anything but a theological free- 
for-all. They followed the rules of the academic culture of disputation 
and were firmly embedded in the practice of religious discipline. Both of 
these belonged in the public sphere and supported established orthodoxy 
rather than endangering it. The occasional satirical or even burlesque 
contributions to these pamphlet wars were usually anonymous, and 
by this very fact proclaimed themselves to be ‘mere opinions, devoid 
of authority or credibility? As such they were tolerated, unless they 
seriously set about to undermine interested authorities—in which case 
they were suppressed through repressive censorship procedures. 

Dutch pamphlets on theological conflict followed the same rules. 
Points of doctrine and/or liturgical practice could be discussed openly as 
long as the discussion remained within the bounds of orthodoxy defined 
by creeds and church orders. Critique on established religion as such, 
however, could only be published at the author's and publishers peril. 
Local magistrates kept themselves informed of what was brought to the 
press and were often quick to impound the most radical publications 
before they reached the market. Authors and publishers could face stiff 
penalties. The fate of Adriaan Koerbagh is a case in point. Spinozas Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus (1670) was banned in 1674. It has been argued 
that from 1672, when France, England, Cologne and Münster invaded 
the Republic and almost caused its fall, censorship was tightened. Radical 
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philosophy and the more innovative theologies faced more determined 
repression than before.” 

Yet the satirical prints discussed in this book all appeared from the end 
of the 1670s. They did not raise noticeable alarm and were not suppressed 
by censorship. Reformed authorities may not have considered satire on 
Lutherans or Catholics serious enough to merit intervention. The satires 
on Reformed conflicts were shielded from censorship because they were 
so heavily shrouded in allegory that only those with a more advanced 
education could read them. Perhaps they also had a limited circulation. 
In any case, they were few and far between. Muller was positively vexed 
by this remarkable absence of prints on religion: ecclesiastical cartoons 
especially, which he considered ‘so important as evidence about the inner 
life of the church, were extremely rare. 


Composition of this Book 


More interesting than the scarcity of graphic satire on religion is the selec- 
tion of subject matter in the extant prints. The conflicts treated at length 
in modern historiography of the period are practically absent. The aca- 
demic disputes between prominent Cartesians, Voetians and Cocceians 
may have been too abstract to be visualised, but it is striking that even the 
main protagonists are virtually absent from the little corpus of satirical 
prints discussed here. The War of the Lambs may have occasioned the 
production of a series of eight history prints on the Anabaptist revolu- 
tionaries who ran through the streets of Amsterdam naked in 1534 with 
prophesies of doom and who, in 1535, tried to take over City Hall by 
force. Although they recall the weirder aspects of the Mennonite geneal- 
ogy, these are, however, not overtly satirical.” 

What did capture the imagination of the makers of satirical print 
was a series of local incidents, which apparently touched a sensitive 
nerve. In chronological order, the first we find is a ‘diptych’ of two 
paired prints on the deposition of the Cocceian ministers Wilhelmus 
Momma and Johannes van der Waeyen in Middelburg in 1676. These 
prints are the subject of Chapter 2. Chapters 3 and 4 analyze a spate 
of prints, both popular and highly erudite, produced in reaction to two 
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successive contested appointments of ministers in the Lutheran Church 
of Amsterdam in 1680 and 1683. Both the Middelburg and the Amster- 
dam affairs have received some attention as a defining moment in the 
conflict between Voetians and Cocceians and in the ‘dutchification’ of 
the Lutheran churches respectively. So far, they have been treated mainly 
in the context of local history. Momma, a foreigner who did not get the 
opportunity to make a career in the Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
Lutheran Church of Amsterdam, an immigrant church, have remained 
marginal in the historiography of religion in the Netherlands. 

Somewhere in the 1690s a ‘triptych’ was published: three prints in the 
same style and format, and each so far defying a satisfying interpretation. 
They each get a chapter of their own (Chapters 5-7). They offer a satirical 
comment on the suppression of the Fifth Monarchist movement around 
Johannes Rothé in 1677, the hushed-up lawsuit against Adriaan Bouman, 
the fraudulent village minister of Alphen aan den Rijn in 1687, and the 
highly notorious case of ecclesiastical censure against Balthasar Bekker 
in 1691. At first sight it is hard to find a common denominator among 
these three cases. Rothé figures in Dutch religious history as an exponent 
of the ‘lunatic fringe, Bouman has been totally forgotten by posterity. 
Yet the anonymous producer or producers of this triptych were of the 
opinion that the affairs centred around their more or less obscure and 
contemptible persons had something in common with the famous case of 
Bekker, who was formally excommunicated from the Reformed Church 
for his book The Enchanted World, a declared landmark of Enlightenment 
and progress, in which he denied the power of the Devil over the physical 
world. 

In the early eighteenth century there is a change in the subject matter 
and format of satires on religion. Instead of specific events, they take 
more general types of religiosity as their target. Moreover, instead of 
prints sold separately or in a pair or trio, they are gathered into longer 
series and marketed as albums. Chapter 8 looks at two early examples. 
Romeyn de Hooghe's posthumous Hieroglyphica contains, in 63 prints, a 
sustained commentary on the waning of confessional conflict, presented 
in the allegories familiar from the earlier prints, although in even more 
elaborate form and accompanied by extensive textual commentary. The 
series Roma Perturbata appeared on the occasion of a crisis in the 
succession of vicars apostolic for the Holland Mission, the Catholic 
ecclesiastical establishment in the Republic in 1705-1707, but criticises 
the Papacy and priestcraft more generally. Their message is repeated, in a 
radically different format, in graphic satire against Rome on the occasion 
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of the consecration of a bishop for the Church of Utrecht in 1724. Again, 
the ‘subject matter’ of the prints never acquired the status of historical 
landmark. With their more general aim and historical approach they 
seem to provide a retrospective look at seventeenth century religiosity 
and an argument for further religious reform. 

Taken together, these prints do not easily fit the discourse familiar 
from current historiography. I will argue that, although most are anony- 
mous, and they are probably the work of several authors/designers not 
necessarily in contact with or even known to each other, they present 
a discourse of their own. As satirical comments on subject matter that 
was highly privileged and closely protected, they speak a language quite 
unlike that of the customary historical sources. Instead of the authorita- 
tive teachings of theologians, the ecclesiastical-political theory and prac- 
tice of government agencies who were to uphold established religion, or 
the banter between ecclesiastical authority and common believers known 
from consistory records, we hear comments on the nature of religion 
itself, what it is and what it should be, and how it changes over time. 

In each of the following chapters the analysis will follow three steps, 
corresponding to the three layers of meaning ascribed to these and other 
historical images.” The first is the ‘invention’ of the artist—'invention 
indeed, because most historical paintings and history prints are not 
realistic but a conscious manipulation of historical reality.”* Here, I will 
try to let the images speak for themselves, analyzing their content with 
the help of pictorial and textual elements in the print itself and their 
composition, and of the iconological conventions used. As most of the 
prints are anonymous, this is as close as we can get to the intentions of 
the creator: we may not know what he wanted to say, but we can recognise 
what he did put before the eyes of his audience. 

The second layer of meaning is the impression the image was meant to 
make on the intended audience. This is a much more complicated opera- 
tion, as in most cases no contemporary reactions have been recorded. The 
audience is thus as anonymous as the producers. In order to second-guess 
what contemporaries saw, we have to immerse ourselves in the circum- 
stances the images addressed. The second step will therefore be a rather 
detailed reconstruction of the events satirised in the prints, assuming that 
whoever bought and enjoyed looking at them was probably involved in 
these events or was otherwise sufficiently informed to have his interest 


ЭЗ Kempers, Openbaring en bedrog, Introduction, esp. p. 16. 
4 Cf. also Van de Waal, Drie eeuwen vaderlandsche geschied-uitbeelding. 
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captured by them. Knowledge of the historical background will allow us, 
as it did the buyer and observer, to appreciate the spin that the creator put 
on the butt of his satire. In trying to determine who would have enjoyed 
this particular spin, we may glimpse what kind of people would have been 
interested in buying them. 

Finally, of course, we want to use these satires as a source for our 
understanding of religious change in this period, which is their third 
layer of meaning. In each chapter this means interpreting the print or 
prints against the background reconstructed in step two, and identifying 
the issues they addressed. In the Epilogue the strands of the individual 
chapters will be drawn together to provide a more general survey of the 
debate pursued in the prints, and its place within the general intellectual 
history of the period. 


CHAPTER TWO 


CLEANSING THE TEMPLE 
AND BURYING THE DISCIPLE OF ARISTOTLE 


The prints to be discussed in this chapter take us to Zeeland. We see 
a lofty hall, in the classical style (Plate 1).! It is the stage for a cosmic 
event. The vaulted ceiling has opened up, and a celestial company can 
be seen hovering over the scene below. This company is commanded by 
an imposing winged angel, backed by the sun and seated on a cloud. His 
head is adorned with a radiant circlet, and his robes are decorated with 
sun, moon and stars, to emphasise his nature as an Angel of Light. A 
burning torch in his right hand throws a clear light on the pages of a 
large open book. Seven winged putti, carrying candles they have lit from 
the torch, surround him. The angel, the open book, the seven candles 
carry powerful associations with the Book of Revelation. Dwarfed by this 
apocalyptic invasion, seven small winged demons with writhing snake- 
hair, pendulous breasts and arrow-pointed tails, apparently the former 
denizens of the upper reaches of the hall, are in hasty retreat, flying 
towards the spectator. One of these creatures of darkness hides from the 
angel around a corner, on a high ledge. 

Two wall surfaces facing the viewer and framing the view of the hall 
itself show allegorical images of Religion. On the right, we see a woman 
in full bloom, dressed in ample robes and a cape. Her veil just reveals the 
flame on her forehead, an allusion to the fire of the spirit, descended at 
Pentecost and indicating religious zeal. She holds a burning torch and her 
heart lights up, being struck by the rays of the sun above her. Behind her, 
ona pedestal ornamented with animal figures, rests a book with dangling, 
broken seals, and on the book rests a lamb, symbol for Christ. Religion’s 
feet stand on a winged, crowned and bearded demon, with an arrow- 
pointed tail, probably the leader of the little airborne female demons. 
His human face is somewhat leonine, and may be a portrait. He holds 


1 This print in Prentenkabinet RMA: Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, 
inv. nr. 2596, 2618; ZA: Collection Zeeuws Genootschap, Zelandia Illustrata, inv. nr. 
III/192; and MSHR: Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, inv. nr. 2636. 
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a scroll on which is written, "Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum 
(So powerful was religion in inspiring evil deeds).? Above Religion there 
is a medallion, showing an owl on a perch, being mocked by a flock 
of nondescript birds, the situation is characterised by the inscription 
‘Omnibus ludibrio (A general laughing stock).? 

On the left, we see Religion once more, and again in an apocalyptic 
setting. Here, a flying bird draws her veil away. In her right hand she holds 
an open book with seven seals and in her left a liberty hat. Her feet rest on 
the globe, and trample a crown, a sceptre and a pair of manacles. Flames 
of fire, emanating from an unseen overhead light source, surround her. 
The medallion sculpted above her shows an eagle, throwing an owlet 
out of its nest. The motto accompanying this ensemble reads 'Debelliate 
superbos (Suppress the proud). 

Within this elaborate frame the action of the picture takes place. The 
central actor is Christ. Although he does not overturn tables and chairs, 
heis obviously cleansing the Temple. The fleeing flying demons overhead 
are mirrored on the stage floor by a host of figures, several of whom are 
clearly being evicted from the hall, some of them have fallen and are 
being trampled underfoot. All of these wear donkey' ears. Not only are 
people being swept from the shallow steps leading to the hall, but also 
various implements, apparently dropped from their hands and pockets 
in the fray: large keys and candle-snuffers, both the scissor-shaped ones 
for candles within easy reach, and cone-shaped ones mounted on long 
handles, used for candles in highly placed chandeliers. 

Strewn around them are dozens of slips of paper, inscribed with 
the names of ecclesiastical factions: Voetians, Tileans, Veldians, and 
their theological authorities: Aristotle and Scotus. Also indicated on the 
scattered papers are the words for the ecclesiastical bodies through which 
they had ruled: Synod, Conventus, Classis Conventis, Ius Canonicum; 
and for the instruments of control they had wielded: Approval, Rejection. 
We read words like Rudeness, Defamation, Internecine Strife, and the 
spiritual battle-cries used by the evicted: Hallowed Truth, Innovations, 
Church-Troubling Novelties. The papers also mention the platforms they 
had used: Postil-Sermons, Slanderous Conventicles, and Secret Meetings. 


? Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1.101. 

3 On the image of owls cf. Dittrich, Lexikon, pp. 108-121; on animals in emblematic 
works see Smith, Het schouwtoneel. 

^ Vergil, Aeneas, 6.853. 
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Bearded Apostles, wielding a broom, a shovel, and a whip, assist the 
Christ-figure in his cleansing of the Temple. With his open right hand 
Christ points at the sculpture of Religion as she who liberates from 
oppression. With his left hand he points at two massive stone tablets, 
inscribed with the Ten Commandments. These are held by Moses, recog- 
nisable by his traditional fiery ‘horns: Next to Moses is a mitred bishop 
with a budding staff and censer who must be Aaron. In the hall behind 
the Christ-figure we see a meeting of some sort of official body but it 
is in complete disarray as some of the delegates try to escape through 
doors and windows. The Apostle Peter, however, closes the large door at 
the end of the hall, blocking their exit. Some of those delegates still in 
the benches have been transformed into owls—ridiculous owls in for- 
mal dress, some bespectacled and wearing hats. Others cover themselves 
with their mantles, cowering from the rays emanating from the Angel of 
Light. In the right foreground figures shielded by sunscreens, showing 
they too prefer shadow to the light, try to enter the hall. At the extreme 
left, a crowd of ordinary people throngs forward to see what is happen- 
ing. 

The frame and the central scene must have been fairly easy to read 
for a seventeenth-century audience familiar with simple allegory. Here 
we see the depiction of a cosmic battle between the Angel of Light and 
the Forces of Darkness, specified as an eviction, by Christ himself, of the 
Voetian ecclesiastical faction of the Reformed Church. For a more precise 
identification of the several elements of the picture, a printed key was 
provided. Picture and text are on separate leaves of paper in all the known 
copies.” Numbers, corresponding with the explanations in the key have 
been cut into the copper plate, indicating the existence of a separate key. 
Probably picture and key were originally printed on a single sheet, but 
buyers were in the habit of cutting off the key—to show the cartoon to 
friends and guests as a pictorial riddle, and to produce the key afterwards 
as a confirmation or correction of their guesses. 

The key has the long-winded caption: THE EVIL SPIRIT OF ZEELAND'S 
PROTRACTED CHURCH CONVULSIONS, EXORCISED IN A SINGLE DAY. This 
identifies the occasion as the unprecedented purge of the Reformed 
Church of Middelburg by Stadholder William III in December 1676. The 
print reverses, however, what actually happened: the Middelburg church 


5 In the collection Van Gijn the printed key is missing, replaced by a manuscript copy. 
6 Dutch: DE Booze GEEST VAN ZEELANDS LANGDUURIGE KERCK-STUYPEN, OP EEN 
DAG UYTGEROEYT. 
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was purged of Cocceian ministers and consistory members, but here the 
Voetians are shown as the evicted party. The designer and producers 
of the print are shrouded in anonymity that is unbroken to the present 
day. We do, however, know approximately when it was made. On July 
22, 1679 the consistory of Middelburg, usually very well informed on 
anything that might compromise public godliness, complained about the 
circulation of a scandalous print, ridiculing ‘several honest ministers, 
the holy Apostles and even the Saviour.’ In its terse formulation this is 
an exact description of THE EviL SPIRIT. It puts the appearance of the 
print more than two years after the events depicted, and this dating is 
supported by some particularities in the key. Why was there a market for 
a print like this in 1679, years after the event? 


The Momma-Affair 


In order to find a satisfying answer to these questions, we have to look at 
what precisely happened in 1676. The outline of the event is well known. 
In January 1676 Petrus Coorne, one of Middelburgs twelve Reformed 
ministers, died. As was the custom in Zeeland, a mixed committee, 
of representatives from the consistory and from the city magistracy of 
Middelburg, the so-called collegium qualificatum, set about electing a 
successor. 

The close cooperation of local consistory and local political authority 
in a collegium qualificatum was something quite specific for the churches 
in Zeeland. It was part of an overall policy in the province to keep the 
Reformed Church under close political supervision. Zeeland was the 
only province where the Reformed Church was forbidden to convene ina 
provincial synod. In the other provinces, within certain limits, and with 
due respect to the sovereignty of the States, the Dutch provincial syn- 
ods possessed enough authority to make demands and offer recommen- 
dations at the highest political level. Zeeland, however, had no synod, 
but only four classes, regional boards in which representatives from local 
consistories met on a regular basis to discuss all ecclesiastical matters that 
transcended the purely local level. The States of Zeeland discouraged the 
classes from regular correspondence, preventing them from presenting a 
closed ecclesiastical front against their authority. Any problem concern- 


7 Nagtglas, De Algemeene kerkeraad, p. 135. 
8 Boonen, ‘De strijd tegen W. Momma. 
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ing all the churches in the province had to be brought to the notice of the 
States of Zeeland by the individual classes in the more humble form of a 
request. 

The collegium qualificatum designated to elect a successor to Coorne 
in 1676 represented the dominant factions in Middelburg’s local politics 
as well as in the consistory. To a large extent these two were coterminous. 
Reading the lists of officeholders in the church, in the magistracy, and 
even in the provincial political and economical elite, we meet the same 
family names over and over again.” This heavyweight collegium qualifi- 
catum elected Wilhelmus Momma. He was a mild and learned man, a 
German by birth, who studied in Leiden under the famous professor of 
theology, Johannes Cocceius. He had been a favourite of Cocceius, and as 
a student he incurred the displeasure of Voetian theologians by attacking 
the Voetian professor, Johannes Hoornbeeck, in academic disputations. 
After completing his studies he returned to the Empire and found a posi- 
tion in Hamm, in the Rhineland, as its minister and as professor of theol- 
ogy in its Latin School. His later publications were critically scrutinised 
for ‘harmful innovations, and those opposed to Cocceius’ teachings, of 
course, found some.!? 

The election of Momma was not unanimous: Voetian ministers and 
elders in the collegium had other preferences, but found themselves out- 
voted. No fewer than six out of the eleven Middelburg ministers con- 
tested the election, as well as an unspecified number of elders and dea- 
cons.!! The Voetian majority in the classis of Walcheren, and in the 
churches of Zeeland in general, appealed to Stadholder William III to 
prevent Mommas ordination in Middelburg. The consistory in Middel- 
burg, although divided between Voetians and Cocceians, supported by 
the equally divided magistracy, ignored the protests of the classis, called 
the Stadholder’s bluff, and ordained Momma. The Stadholder then trav- 
elled to Middelburg in person, deposed Momma and his colleague and 
principal supporter Johannes van der Waeyen, and purged both the mag- 
istracy and the militia. This high-handed action recalled the days of Mau- 
rits and Oldenbarnevelt, when the Stadholder had also intervened in 
theological school rivalries in order to secure his power base. In 1618, 
however, the theological purge had been left to the Synod of Dordrecht, 


? Lists of ministers, elders and deacons of Middelburg in Nagtglas, De Algemeene 
kerkeraad, pp. 40-43, 69-83, 150-161. 

19 BL, Ill, pp. 271-272. 

П ACW, June 16, 1676. 
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which had condemned Arminianism. In 1676, no National Synod was 
convened, and no theological verdict was struck. 


Political Culture 


Religion and politics were intimately intertwined in this affair. In the 
predominantly theistic worldview of the seventeenth century the two 
were simply inseparable. The removal of Momma and Van der Waeyen 
marked an abrupt reversal in the fortunes of the Cocceian school of 
Reformed theology in the wake of William ПЇ% accession as Stadholder. 
At the same time it had deep roots in Zeeland’s characteristic political 
culture and the provinces particular place within the Republic as a whole 
that went back far into the history of the Dutch Revolt. 

The Revolt had had several causes. The most important had been: a 
desire for political emancipation from the centralising political culture 
in the Habsburg dynastic empire; opposition to the rising burden of 
taxation necessary to maintain that empire; and outright revolt against 
the way the Habsburg rulers enforced conformity with the Counter- 
reformation Catholicism they considered a load-bearing element of that 
empire. During those stages of the Revolt which were characterised by 
open warfare, the Seven Provinces stood united, but in the negotiations 
leading to the Twelve Years’ Truce 1609-1621, and during the Truce 
itself, conflicting political, economic and theological interests brought 
the young Republic to the brink of civil war. Stadholder Maurits ended 
the conflict. He had the Advocate of Holland, Johan van Oldenbarnevelt 
beheaded and his main supporters incarcerated in Loevestein Castle 
after a show trial. The Synod of Dordrecht duly condemned Arminian 
theology. 

Zeeland had staunchly supported Maurits, both against the policies 
of Oldenbarnevelt, who had been in favour of peace with Spain, and 
against Arminianism. In the negotiations over the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, which finally ended the war with Spain, Zeeland again found 
itself on the side of the then Stadholder, William II of Orange. Zeeland, 
together with Utrecht, opposed the Peace to the very last. The Princes of 
Orange, as hereditary Marquises of Veere and Flushing, held first rank 
in the States of Zeeland. In the nature of early modern politics they 


12 Schöffer, “Ое crisis van de jonge Republiek’; Israel, The Dutch Republic. 
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cultivated and favoured those who were inclined to serve their cause. As 
commanders-in-chief of the armed forces and in view of their dynastic 
ambitions, they were generally in favour of continuing the war against 
Spain. In the case of Zeeland this meshed with local economic inter- 
ests: continuation of the war was good for the colonial endeavours in the 
East and West Indies in which the Zeeland commercial elite was heavily 
engaged.’ 

The strong ties thus forged between Zeeland and the House of Orange 
held up in the realignment of power following the conclusion of the 
Peace of Westphalia, which did not bring harmony and prosperity all 
around. It caused an economic slump in several regions, Zeeland among 
them. Under pressure from the regent elites of the cities of Holland, led 
by Grand Pensionary Johan de Witt, the Stadholder saw much of the 
armed forces disbanded, diminishing his military prestige. The Peace 
also caused discord over the position of the Reformed Church, especially 
in the predominantly Catholic areas in the South. A powerful party in 
the Reformed Church, with strongholds in the city and University of 
Utrecht, in Zeeland, and in the landward provinces, wanted a forceful 
protestantisation of these areas, and a tougher anti-Catholic and anti- 
Dissent policy all around. However, in Holland, particularly among 
Amsterdam regents, powerful advocates of religious tolerance could be 
found. 

After the premature death of William II in 1650 and the decision of 
the Holland regents to abolish the office of Stadholder, the eclipse of 
the House of Orange caused political turmoil in Zeeland, particularly 
in Middelburg. The regents closest to the Prince of Orange saw their 
powerbase weakened. In an effort to strengthen their hold on high 
political office they concentrated power in the hands of a small number of 
wealthy, and often interrelated, families. This in turn provoked a violent 
‘democratic’ reaction, in which the house of the Middelburg burgomaster 
Jacob van Lansbergen was plundered. The Lansbergens were close to 
the court: Jacob's brother Pieter van Lansbergen was appointed personal 
physician to the newborn William III.'* The political elite in Middelburg 
remained heavily aristocratic, even after these troubles, but power had 
to be shared between Orangist regents, centred on the family Thibaut, 


13 Poelhekke, Geen blijder maer, pp. 7-14; Van der Bijl, Idee en Interest, pp. 18-29, 
166-170. 

1^ Jacob Lansbergen, in: Nagtglas, Levensberichten van Zeeuwen, П, 35; Meertens, 
Letterkundig leven, pp. 190-192. 
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and those who supported the new stadholderless regime, headed by the 
family De Veth. 

As the young William III grew into adulthood, supporters and adver- 
saries of his accession to the functions traditionally reserved for mem- 
bers of his House coalesced into opposing factions, all over the Repub- 
lic. The rivalry between Orangists and Loevesteiners increasingly meshed 
with that between Voetians and Cocceians. Patronage relations played a 
large but still insufficiently understood role in this division, as the more 
prominent Reformed ministers and theologians invariably sprang from 
the family networks of the urban regents. 

The uneasy balance between Orangists and Loevesteiners in Zeeland 
was mirrored in the church. Geographically viewed along the main 
arteries of traffic, Zeeland found itself between the Catholic Southern 
Netherlands and an England in turmoil over the clash between King and 
Parliament, Laudians and Puritans. As a result the Reformed Church in 
Zeeland was markedly anti- Catholic and contained a remarkable number 
of sympathisers with the Puritans, and even of the radical Independent 
wing of the Puritan movement. Complaints about other confessions 
were voiced incidentally, but in Zeeland Independent leanings posed 
a larger problem for the Reformed Church than Catholicism or the 
meetings of Mennonites and Quakers. Classes and political authorities 
closely cooperated in upholding the provincial Church Order, in order 
to safeguard the Presbyterian organisation of the public Church. 

In practice this meant a close supervision of ministers. The minutes 
of the meetings of the classis of Walcheren are filled with regulations on 
the exercise of the ministry and with decisions in cases of irregularity. 
Most of these cases concerned ministerial appointments, where kuiperij, 
that is conspiracy to advance a favourite, was a recurrent problem.!6 The 
classis insisted that each appointment be subject to its express approval. 
It had, and repeatedly invoked, a formal protocol for discrete investi- 
gations where it suspected foul play, and if necessary removed minis- 
ters who had gained an appointment by unlawful means. The classis also 
enforced strict rules as to who could be admitted to preach in Walcherens 
pulpits besides the regular local ministers. Candidates for the ministry, 
fresh from the universities, the so-called proponenten, had to register 
themselves with the classis. Only after they had successfully passed two 


15 Van der Bijl, Idee en interest, pp. 18-20. 
16 E.g. ACW, Feb. 13, 17, 1659; March 4, May 20, 1660; Nov. 3, 1667. 
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examinations before a committee from the classis were they admitted to 
work as assistant-ministers, in preparation for a call." 

In Flushing, a port of entry for travellers from Flanders and England, 
an official was specifically appointed by the consistory to screen arriving 
foreigners and to convince them to join the public Church, apparently in 
order to prevent Independent sects.!? Despite these extensive preventive 
measures, Reformed ministers could develop Independent positions, 
provided they managed to win influential followers who were able to 
protect them. The most notorious examples are Jean de Labadie, Walloon 
minister of Middelburg, deposed in 1669, the Fifth Monarchist proponent 
Everard van Someren,” and Jacobus Koelman, minister of Sluis, deposed 
in 1674 for his Independent interpretation of his office. 

To the typical Zeeland mix of traditional anti-Arminianism, coupled 
with anti-sectarian vigilance, was added a strong dose of Voetian activism 
with the arrival of Abraham van de Velde, an avowed Voetian, who had 
made himself more notorious than even Voetius. As minister of Utrecht 
he had publicly preached against the policies of the regent elite. In his 
view they had brought God's wrath down on the country, in the form of 
heavy rains and crop failure, through concluding the Peace of Westphalia 
contrary to previous treaties with the French Crown. He also accused 
them of robbing the Church in beneficing secular noblemen with the 
ancient canonries of the lapsed see of Utrecht. For his political agitation, 
Van de Velde was banished from Utrecht in 1660, and summarily ordered 
to leave the town within 24 hours. Given the public mood at Utrecht the 
eviction was considered so sensitive that several companies of cavalry 
and infantry, immediately raised from garrisons in Holland, were sta- 
tioned on the Neude, the city's central market place, to keep the peace. 

Van de Velde immediately received calls from churches in Voetian 
strongholds, but Grand Pensionary Johan de Witt personally intervened 
to prevent him from attaining a pulpit in Holland. Although De Witt also 
had contacts in Zeeland,”! Van de Velde could fall back upon family ties 


7 ACW, May 20, 1660; Feb. 5, 1665; April 5, 1668. Ideally, ministers for village 
churches in Zeeland were recruited from this pool of approved proponenten, cf. Boonen, 
‘De strijd tegen W. Momma, pp. 310. 

18 ACW, June 4, 1659. 

19 See also Chapter 5. 

20 CPPCJ, NA, АРС), inv. nr. 5266/8; Hollandtsche Mercurius 11 (1660) pp. 117-122; 
Broeyer, ‘Een mislukt streven naar theocratie’; Rowen, John de Witt, pp. 427-430; Stern, 
‘A Righteous War and a Papist Peace’. 

21 Rowen, John de Witt, 431-433. 
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and Orangist supporters in this predominantly Voetian province. He was 
called to Arnemuiden in 1661, which he left for Middelburg in 1663.” In 
the classis of Walcheren, his arrival spurred discussions on how to further 
public godliness. 

The province of Zeeland has a reputation as a hotbed of the Fur- 
ther Reformation, often presented as a reform movement within the 
Reformed Church, because it aspired to instil true godliness in individ- 
uals and in the public domain, based on strict Calvinist doctrine. Prior 
to Van de Veldes arrival, however, the classis of Walcheren showed lit- 
tle or no aspiration in this direction. Its activities were rather formal. It 
was a trade union of ministers, protecting their common interest and 
the standing of their office. It guarded the rights of advowson of secu- 
lar authorities and gentry, and withheld approbation for calls in which 
these rights had not been duly honoured. The classis of Walcheren thus 
did not show any opposition to the political domination over the pub- 
lic Church, so characteristic of the situation in Zeeland, in favour of 
church autonomy. It maintained the existing Church Order for Zee- 
land, rather than formulating policies furthering a more ardent Protes- 
tantism.”* 

In the 1660s and 1670s a more militant tone appeared in the delibera- 
tions of the classis. In 1663 it protested against the initiative of the States 
of Holland to mention the Provincial States before the States General, 
and both of those before the House of Orange in public prayer.” In 1664 
a committee prepared a ‘well-reasoned document’ on public sins, to be 
submitted to the States of Zeeland with an urgent request for a day of 
public prayer and other measures for redress.” The discussions on fur- 
ther Reformation tended to get mired in rather hollow rhetoric, however, 
on proper procedure and cordial behaviour in the meetings of the clas- 
sis and among its members. Concrete codes of conduct were formulated 
only for proponenten, which suggests that among the fully ordained min- 
isters there was no general enthusiasm for stricter personal discipline as 
part of a further Reformation. 


2 ACW, Aug. 12, 1660; March 3, 1661; April 7, May 12, 1661; July 6, Aug. 24, 1662. 

23 E.g. ACW, May 20, 1660. 

24 Rowen, John de Witt, pp. 430-434; ACW, Oct. 10, 1663. 

25 ACW, Dec. 16, 18, 1664; March 4, 1666. 

26 ACW, Feb. 22, 1666; Sept. 8, 1666; May 16, 1670; esp. Sept. 4, Oct. 22, Dec. 3, 1670; 
Feb. 4, 1672. 
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Yet in 1670 a more solid platform for further Reformation activism 
was found when the States of Zeeland imposed a new tax on officehold- 
ers, and did not exempt ministers. On this occasion the classis filed a 
fiery protest to the States, formulated by one of the Voetian ministers of 
Middelburg. It argued on biblical grounds that the church was entitled, 
not only to tax exemption but also to a more autonomous position rela- 
tive to the state, specifically complaining against commissarissen politiek 
(political observers) being sent by magistracies into church meetings—a 
practice expressly allowed in the Church Order, but detested by consis- 
tories and classes. The States of Zeeland flatly refused to receive this or 
any criticism regarding the existing relations between Church and State, 
and insisted on proper obedience from the ministers and ecclesiastical 
bodies under their sovereign rule. This in turn fanned the indignation of 
the Voetian ministers. The slight against their entire class created a sense 
of professional solidarity among ministers, Voetians and non-Voetians 
alike, and caused a cooling of the relationship between political and eccle- 
siastical authorities." 

Emotions again rose high in 1671. The classis had resolved to apply 
ecclesiastical censure against church members who profaned the Sab- 
bath. Its new rules were printed, ostensibly in order to send copies around 
to invite discussion and advice from the local churches. The use of print, 
however, which suggested that the classis could embellish the Church 
Order on its own authority, met with a very sharp rebuke from the States 
of Zeeland. The printed copies of the resolution were impounded at the 
bookseller’s, and anyone who offered it for sale faced having to pay a 
stiff fine. When the classis sent a delegation to complain against this 
restriction of ecclesiastical discipline, again the States refused to discuss 
the matter and insisted on simple submission to their sovereign author- 
ity. Representatives from the classis then travelled to meet the Prince of 
Orange and implore his help in maintaining the freedom of the church.”* 
It is as yet unclear whether (and if so: how) this increase in militancy 
among the ministers of Zeeland was related to growing political support 
for the restoration of the House of Orange to the stadholderate, a sup- 
port strengthened after the restoration of Charles II, William Is cousin 
and future brother-in-law, to the English throne, but such a connection 
is highly probable. 


7 ACW, Aug. 7, Dec. 3, 1670. 
28 ACW, Oct. 20, 1671. 
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When, in the summer of 1672 the French and their allies invaded, and 
the Prince was elevated to the stadholderate, the Voetians were elated. 
At last the States of Zeeland agreed to declare a day of prayer. And now 
that this longstanding wish was finally granted, the classis of Walcheren 
grabbed the opportunity to present the States with a longer wish-list, 
and to assume the airs of political advisor to the sovereign States. It 
presented the States with its views on a wide-ranging set of issues, from 
maintenance of the church to the timely payment of the soldiers, marines 
and sailors in the armed forces. All of a sudden, now, lists of reform 
measures to tighten discipline in the churches also appeared in the 
minutes of the classis.” And of course the classis sought support from 
urban magistrates to have the harsh treatment it had received from the 
States of Zeeland in the preceding years redressed.?? 


Theology 


In all this turmoil, the church of Middelburg had additional worries, 
concerning the doctrinal purity of its ministers. Cocceianism did not 
play a significant role in Zeeland until after 1672. Around the middle 
of the century, however, two of Middelburg’s ministers, Johannes de Mey 
and Daniel Gravius, were controversial. Neither can be confidently cat- 
egorised as Cocceian; rather they pursued interests that were in fashion 
under the regime of True Liberty. Petrus Appeldoorn, a minister with 
a spectacular record as a troublemaker, and who developed markedly 
Voetian leanings in the 1660s, repeatedly accused both of them of the- 
ological ‘innovations. Again the arrival of Abraham van de Velde on the 
Walcheren scene, in 1660, seems to have exacerbated pre-existing local 
oppositions, and to have brought them within the orbit of a wider conflict 
between Orangists and Loevesteiners, and between Voetians and Coc- 
ceians. 

Appeldoorn had been ordained by the classis of Walcheren for work in 
the East Indies.?! On arrival in Batavia, he vociferously protested against 
the domination of the political over the ecclesiastical establishment and 
the rampant use of favouritism in the assignation of ministers to the 


29 ACW, June 20, July 4, 7, 14, 19, 21 and 26, Aug. 11 and 18, Sept. 1, 1672. 

30 ACW, Aug. 11, Sept. 1, 1672. 

31 Appeldoorn originated from Rotterdam, Nagtglas, Levensberichten, pp. 160-163. 
His family and educational background are unknown. The family name of his in-laws: La 
Clef, suggests Walloon connections, ACW, April, 4 and 23, 1654. 
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better postings in the principal administrative centres or to the primitive 
outposts in the far-flung archipelago. Appeldoorn himself was sent to 
Amboina, where he entered into an acrimonious theological dispute with 
a fellow minister. The consistory of Batavia, where Gravius was a minister, 
concluded Appeldoorn was wrong in his pronouncements, but when he 
refused to accede to this judgement, he was excommunicated, and sent 
back to Zeeland without pay.” 

Back in Zeeland his case was re-examined. In 1655 the classis of 
Walcheren agreed that the ecclesiastical situation in Batavia left much 
to be desired, and that Appeldoorn had had a point. His suspension 
was lifted, although the classis demanded an apology for his unduly 
vehement conduct. After some obstinate refusals, he was eventually rec- 
onciled with the church.? Even before the final decisions in his case 
were taken, however, Appeldoorn started a new vendetta in Zeeland, 
against the above-mentioned minister Daniel Gravius. One of Appel- 
doorns judges in Batavia, he had also run foul of the political authori- 
ties of the colony. He had been deposed from office by the governor of 
Formosa (Taiwan) and had recently returned to Zeeland. Gravius name 
was swiftly cleared, and the officials of the East India Company in Am- 
sterdam very generously compensated him for the damages to his rep- 
utation. Appeldoorn, who unlike Gravius had not returned from the 
East any richer, may have resented the mans good fortune. In his eyes, 
Gravius was a fraud who had ruthlessly exploited the native popula- 
tion.” As this was nothing out of the ordinary, and in fact massively con- 
doned in colonial officers, he accused Gravius of doctrinal errors instead. 
He appeared in person before the consistory of Kampen in Overijssel, 
which had called Gravius, in order to get him disqualified. He did the 
same before the classis of Walcheren to thwart the simultaneous offer of 
Veere.” 

Gravius, however, had powerful patronage. He was related by mar- 
riage to a member of the ruling Council of the Dutch Indies. The bur- 
gomasters of Kampen straightforwardly ordered the local consistory to 


32 Van Troostenburg de Bruyn, Biographisch woordenboek, s.v; Mooij, Bouwstoffen, 
index s.v. Appeldoorn; Appeldoren, Waerachtigh Verhael. 

3 ACW, April 23, Sept. 17, 24, Oct. 1, 29, Nov. 12, 16, Dec. 3, 1654; May 20, July 8, 
Aug. 19 1655; decided Aug. 25, 1655. 

34 Appeldoorn, Waerachtigh verhael. 

55 ACW, Sept. 4, 23 and 30, 1655. 

36 Appeldoorn, Waerachtigh verhael, p. B5". 
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appoint him, despite its preference for other candidates, and Veere used 
equally strong measures to prevent him from leaving Zeeland.” Under 
the circumstances, Appeldoorn’s accusations, whatever their merits, did 
not stand a chance. Gravius was installed in prestigious Veere, and was 
called to the provincial capital Middelburg a few years later. Appel- 
doorn, however, was banished to the Mount of Olives, a group of small 
churches ‘under the cross’ around Oudenaerde in Flanders, ridding the 
churches in Zeeland of his annoying presence.” 

However, Appeldoorns ambitions went far beyond his, necessarily 
covert and somewhat inglorious, ministry in Flanders. Repeatedly we 
find him back in Zeeland, always involved in some form of agitation. In 
1658 he exposed the minister of Ritthem, near Flushing, who had con- 
nived with the sheriff to evade ecclesiastical censure over public drunk- 
enness іп indecent company.” In 1666 Appeldoorn had been relieved of 
the ministry at the Mount of Olives, apparently because his indiscreet 
behaviour had threatened the already precarious position of his flock. 
He had settled in Middelburg where he held public catechism classes 
in which he fomented partisanship in the local church by denouncing 
as unorthodox those ministers who did not uphold the more outspoken 
Voetian тахітѕ.“! 

In 1668 Appeldoorn accused Johannes de Mey of Socinian taints in 
one of his published works. De Mey, in office since 1650, was an estab- 
lished authority both in the field of biblical exegesis and in natural philos- 
ophy. Theologically he was neither a Voetian, nor a clear-cut Cocceian. 
He was appointed to the committee for the correction of the first edition 
of the authoritative States Translation because of his philological exper- 
tise. As a natural philosopher he studied natural phenomena through 
first-hand observations. These included flora and fauna, as well as the 
world of the microscopically small, and cosmology. Applying the most 
advanced methods of his time, he formulated a comprehensive under- 
standing of God's revelation to man in the Bible and in Nature. His books, 
published in the vernacular, were very popular and were reprinted several 


37 Acta Consistory Kampen, Municipal Archive Kampen, Archives Nederlandse her- 
vormde gemeente, inv. nr. 12, Feb. 7. 18, 28, March 7, Aug. 23, 29, Sept. 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
Oct. 3, 1655. 

38 ACW, Oct. 7, 8, 1655; Nagtglas, De Algemeene kerkeraad, p. 42. 
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its minister in ACW, June 28, 1658. See also Te Brake, 'Emblems of coexistence, pp. 66-67. 
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times. De Mey has recently been characterised as a precursor of Dutch 
physico-theology.? 

The accusations of Appeldoorn led to a protracted ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure, in which De Mey was obliged to clear his name by affirming a 
long list of articles and promising to submit anything he published in 
future to ecclesiastical censorship. In these years Appeldoorn published 
a handful of pamphlets, against De Mey, against the Socinian Becius, and 
about the old injustice done to him in the Indies. None of this earned 
him a pulpit. On the contrary, time and again the classis rebuked him for 
intemperance in speech and conduct. Finally, in 1675, the magistracy of 
Middelburg fined him heavily for slander against De Mey and banished 
him from the city. ^ 

In these procedures against Gravius and De Mey, Appeldoorn may 
have been the straw man of an emerging Voetian-Orangist party in the 
Middelburg consistory. As we have seen, in Middelburg Orangists and 
Loevesteiners had had to share power during the stadholderless period 
following the death of William II. The Voetian activism, noticeable in 
the classis of Walcheren in the early 1670s, was felt in the church of the 
capital as well and sternly resisted by its magistracy. The burgomasters 
repeatedly reprimanded the Voetian Johannes Thilenus for his ‘exorbi- 
tant’ preaching and ‘licentious’ catechising, and even threatened him with 
punitive measures. The epithets burgomasters used to characterise his 
activities suggest that he mixed a stronger dose of partisan politics into 
his ministry than the regents were prepared to accept.“ 

In 1672 Johannes van der Waeyen, a protégé of William III, a rich 
man, an astute church politician and a known Voetian, was called to 
Middelburg as its minister. Here he successfully wooed Cornelia de Veth, 
the daughter of the very wealthy burgomaster De Veth, head of the 
Loevesteiner faction in Middelburg. In marrying this desirable heiress, 
only four months after his arrival, he frustrated another suitor, his fiery 


4 Jorink, Het Boeck der Natuere, pp. 216-219, 386-405. 

43 Extracts from the archives of the classis of Walcheren concerning Johannes de Mey 
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Voetian fellow minister Johannes Thilenus. Van der Waeyen’s flamboyant 
entry, through this marriage, into a family network with Loevesteiner 
leanings coincided more or less with his conversion from Voetian to 
Cocceian theology. The rivalry between the turncoat Van der Waeyen 
and Thilenus over Cornelia de Veth deepened the antagonism between 
the two ministers of opposing theological allegiances. 

In the years immediately following Van der Waeyen’ arrival and theo- 
logical turnabout, the entire ministers’ bench in the Middelburg consis- 
tory appears to have polarised into recognisable Voetian and Cocceian 
factions. Van der Waeyen’s Voetian opponents received support from the 
classis of Zuid-Beveland, which raised suspicions about his orthodoxy 
in letters addressed to the classis of Walcheren. Antonius Hulsius, pro- 
fessor in the theological faculty of Leiden and a known anti-Cartesian, 
published theses against the encroachment of theological ‘harmful nov- 
elties’ in the churches of Zeeland, ostensibly targeting Van der Waeyen.** 
The ministers of Middelburg were divided over this matter. The classis 
of Walcheren decided upon an ecclesiastical visitation of the church of 
Middelburg, but the consistory refused outside intervention, claiming to 
have solved the internal difficulties unaided.” 


The Clash 


The restoration of William III to the stadholderate raised the stakes all 
around, and further polarised both local politics and the church. Clashes 
between the States of Zeeland and the classes over many matters includ- 
ing taxation, the sending of political observers into ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, and the ban on publishing resolutions on ecclesiastical discipline in 
1670 and 1671, led the classis of Walcheren to seek the support of the 
Prince. The Voetians sought him out again when suspicions against Van 
der Waeyen's orthodoxy and the fear of theological innovations grew in 
the years after 1672. Attempts of the classis itself to resolve these diffi- 
culties, by formulating a series of conciliatory articles and having them 
endorsed by the States of Zeeland, apparently got thwarted by the oppo- 
sition of Middelburg. 


47 Van Sluis, ‘Het omzwaaien van Johannes vander Waeyen. 
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The vacancy created by the death of Petrus Coorne in 1676 was seen 
by both parties as an opportunity to strengthen their hand and gain the 
ascendancy in Middelburg. The classis of Zuid-Beveland, the consistory 
of neighbouring Flushing, and the Stadholder himself put pressure on 
the magistracy and the consistory of Middelburg not to appoint a man 
tainted with the newfangled ‘harmful innovations’ in theology." Their 
fears were amply justified, as the collegium qualificatum speedily elected 
Wilhelmus Momma, a pupil of the late Johannes Cocceius himself and a 
kindred spirit of the controversial Johannes van der Waeyen. 

When Coorne died Middelburg had eleven Reformed ministers left. 
In order of seniority they were: Enoch Pottey, Pieter van Essen, Johannes 
de Mey, Petrus Laccher Sr, Isaac Snijers, Abraham van de Velde, Johannes 
Thilenus, Daniel Hoornbeeck, Petrus Laccher Jr, Daniel Gravius and 
Johannes van der Waeyen. Three of these men, Pottey, Van Essen, and 
Thilenus, came from families of substance, if not outright wealth, often 
gained in Zeeland’s colonial trade. Their family names figure in the 
upper middle levels of the provincial tax lists.” Van de Veldes, Potteys, 
and Hoornbeecks are also found among the elders of the Reformed 
church of Middelburg. This was a highly aristocratic body with members 
from among the richest families of Zeeland. Daniel Hoornbeeck was 
the son of Isaac Hoornbeeck, who had been minister of Middelburg a 
generation before him.? Among the deacons the families of the first 
rank are somewhat thinner on the ground, but here we also find the 
family names Laccher, Pottey and Thilenus. We may safely assume that 
the ministers carrying these local family names had gained their office in 
the prestigious city of Middelburg by means of solid local patronage. 

De Mey, Snijers, Gravius and Van der Waeyen came from outside this 
charmed circle, but had managed to forge close ties with the local regent 
elite. De Mey claimed descent from Flanders nobility. As a student he 
made a grand tour through England, and later travelled in France and 
took a doctorate in medicine in Valence. He bought a share in the colony 
on St. Eustatius in the West Indies, was related to a regent family of 
Rotterdam, and to the local Thilenus family, and married the daughter 
of a high official of the West Indies Company. Gravius also made a 


5! ACW, March 13, 1676. 
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grand tour as a student, had a distinguished ministerial career in both 
the West and the East Indies, where he managed to make a fortune. He 
married the daughter of a burgomaster of Veere before he was called to 
Middelburg. Van der Waeyen was called to Middelburg in 1672 on the 
recommendation of William III, shortly after his elevation to the office of 
Stadholder. He established firm relations with the political elite through 
his spectacular marriage to Cornelia de Veth. The ties and loyalties of 
Isaac Snijers are unknown, but it is highly improbable that he had arrived 
where he was by radically different means. 

In the church then, as in politics, a small circle of closely related local 
families, often the same families, were in a position to exert influence and 
determine ecclesiastical appointments. Where Middelburg was divided 
politically between Orangists and Loevesteiners, ministers belonged to 
different theological schools. Van de Velde and Thilenus were notorious 
Voetians. When in June 1677, after Momma and Van der Waeyen were 
deposed and Van de Velde lay dying, his last words were a statement 
of loyalty to the principles of Gisbertus Voetius, who was only recently 
deceased. Thilenus conveyed them to the classis of Walcheren. Van de 
Velde expressed his personal satisfaction in having been in a position to 
defend the Reformed religion in Voetius’ line, and exhorted the classis 
to constancy, against possible detractions in the search for favours or 
concessions to political opposition.” Father and son Laccher, Pottey and 
Snijers shared their outlook. Together these men constituted the hard 
core of opposition to the appointment of Momma.” The other side is 
somewhat harder to pin down. They were mostly outsiders, who had 
gained entrance in local networks of power through wealth or protection. 
Not all of them can be identified as Cocceians: they were open to a variety 
of recent scholarly trends in philosophy and natural sciences. 

To all intents and purposes the election procedure for the successor of 
Coorne scrupulously followed the rules set out in the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances. At the same time, it threw the church of Middelburg into turmoil 
because a very narrow majority supported the election of Momma over a 
determined opposition. This gave the classis ample reason to withhold its 
approval. A procedural wrangle was the result, and both parties sought 
to strengthen their positions by appealing to higher authorities: the clas- 
sis to the Prince of Orange and the collegium qualificatum to the States 
of Zeeland. Rumour had it that a Voetian lobby tried to rally support to 
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have a synod convened in order to condemn the Cocceians.°° As well 
as the known ecclesiastical opponents against the election of Momma, 
the Lord of Odijk was considered part of this lobby. Willem Adriaan van 
Nassau, Lord of Odijk, son of a bastard of Stadholder Maurits van Nassau 
and thus second cousin to William III, often represented the Stadholder 
in his capacity of ‘First Noble’ in the States of Zeeland, and was in many 
political matters his lieutenant and henchman. He supposedly intended 
to make Momma and Van der Waeyen ‘dance the Arminians’ steps. As 
with the condemnation of the Arminians in 1619, this would not only 
purge the church, but have political ramifications as well: the fall of the 
Cocceians would discredit their Loevesteiner patrons, and rid the Prince 
of Orange of a group of regents that opposed his policies. 

It did not get as far as the convention of a national synod, but the clas- 
sis expressed its displeasure by immediately ending Van der Waeyens 
turn as its secretary. He was replaced by the village minister Jacobus 
Schmidtman, who ‘corrected’ the minutes written by Van der Waeyen so 
far. Schmidtman also managed to insult the magistracy of Middelburg, 
suggesting in the letters he wrote them, in the name of the classis, that 
they had forced Momma upon the city’s Reformed congregation against 
its wishes. With the tacit approval of the magistracy, the officers of the 
civic militia intruded with a considerable armed force into the meeting 
of the classis, demanded a rectification of this insult and that the classis 
should confirm Momma in his office. According to the militia officers, 
popular riots in favour of Momma were brewing, which they would not 
be able (or willing) to suppress.?? The members of the classis, recognis- 
ing the implied threat to their personal safety, nevertheless refused to be 
manipulated. They decided to change their venue from the capital Mid- 
delburg to Flushing. 

This offered the Stadholder the opportunity to intervene and, as we 
have seen, he used that opportunity by deciding in favour of his polit- 
ical supporters in the Orangist-Voetian camp, even though this meant 
dropping his erstwhile protégé Van der Waeyen. It must have seemed a 
small price, as the Prince gained much. We get a glimpse at the underlying 
conflicts of interest in the rhymed satirical pseudo-minutes of the meet- 
ings of the States of Zeeland, written by Michiel Michielsz, Pensionary 
of Flushing. In his entries for the last months of 1676 he describes the 
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bickering among the delegates from the various cities about the intro- 
duction of new taxes to pay for the war effort against France, a cause 
close to the heart of the Prince of Orange. Obstruction usually came 
from Middelburg where Loevesteiners shared power with the Orangist 
regents. Michielsz presents the commotion surrounding the election of 
Mommaas just another incident within this pattern: here again Middel- 
burg followed a policy disapproved of by the majority, and by the Stad- 
holder. Michielsz sharply condemns the ecclesiastical factions for lack 
of the brotherly love enjoined upon them by Christ. The real venom is 
reserved, however, for the spinelessness of the political elite. As soon as 
the Stadholder appeared in their midst, the delegates of the cities slavishly 
deferred to his wishes. He even suggests that the Prince must have been 
disgusted with their cowardice. They gave the Stadholder a free hand in 
resolving the ecclesiastical stalemate over the election of Momma, which 
he used to purge the magistracy of Middelburg of all those who opposed 
the introduction of new taxes. Their weakness allowed the Prince to 
overrule the traditional privileges of Middelburg and of the sovereign 
States of Zeeland, and to bleed the province dry in order to pay his sol- 
diers.?? 


The Sequel 


The deposing of Momma and Van der Waeyen not only deprived the 
church of two prominent Cocceian ministers, but also frustrated attempts 
to upgrade the ailing Athenaeum Illustre of Middelburg, a Latin school 
which also offered courses to prepare students for university. Middelburg 
had ambitions to transform its Latin school into an intellectual centre 
in which the new philosophies were accommodated, now that Voetians 
dominated the universities and all theological currents that displeased 
them had been silenced.9 Momma had been offered, alongside the pul- 
pit, a chair as professor of theology, Hebrew and Greek, while Johannes 
de Mey was appointed professor of theology and philosophy. The Voe- 
tians in Zeeland, however, were bent on preventing the Athenaeum Illus- 
tre from becoming a hotbed of Cocceian ‘novelties.*! The expulsion of 
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Momma, following the removal of Abraham Heidanus in Leiden and the 
Berufsverbot against Balthasar Bekker іп Franeker,® closely fits the back- 
lash against the protégés of the regime of True Liberty in the academic 
world. 

The purge of the Middelburg church in November and December 1676 
gave the Voetians in the consistory the upper hand. It proved, however, 
difficult for them to capitalise on their newly won hegemony. In Septem- 
ber 1677 Henricus Troye was called to replace Van der Waeyen—an 
election in which the Stadholder himself may have had a hand. He had 
formerly been minister in Breda, a personal possession of the princes 
of Orange, and was apparently a Voetian.9 But the four new ministers 
ordained for Middelburg in 1678, belatedly replacing Momma and sev- 
eral of the old guard, who in the mean time had retired or died, were none 
of them high-profile Voetians. All had been lowly village-ministers in 
Zeeland. As the larger cities practically always called better qualified min- 
isters who had previously served in smaller towns, this probably indi- 
cates a strong reluctance by the consistory and the magistracy to accept 
men with possible political ambitions. Troye, meanwhile, left Middelburg 
again for Maastricht after only two years. 

The Middelburg congregation was deeply divided in its loyalty to the 
opposing political factions, ecclesiastical parties and theological schools. 
Gravius and Hoornbeeck condemned the expulsion of Van der Waeyen 
and Momma publicly from the city’s pulpits. Petitions to the Stadholder 
to allow both ministers to return were signed by many. A delegation 
consisting of Gravius, some members of the consistory and some local 
ladies travelled to the Stadholder in The Hague to present these papers, 
throwing in a crate of oranges to mollify the Prince, but to no avail. 
All this led to considerable unrest. The election of new members of the 
consistory in September 1677 was contested, and the ordinary procedure, 
in which the male church members in full communion cast their votes, 
was suspended. The printing presses turned out a flurry of pamphlets. 
Fistfights erupted among the crowds as they were leaving the churches, 
and Voetian ministers were insulted in the streets. 
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There were also more ‘ludic protests: people wore wooden donkey's 
ears in public. Donkey’s ears were a rather mixed symbol. Supporters of 
Van der Waeyen and Momma called their victorious opponents steyloren 
(donkey-ears) thus imputing the obstinacy and dim-wittedness ascribed 
to these animals. Theologically Voetianism was on a par with the intellec- 
tual currents of the time, but the rejection of new philosophies and fash- 
ionable dress codes were characterised as melancholy and backward in 
popular polemics. On the other hand, in the Biblical story of the prophet 
Balaam, hired by the king of Amalek to curse the Israelites, it was the don- 
key which saw and heeded the angel sent by God to deter the prophet—so 
that the wooden ears may well have been worn by Voetians as a Beggar's 
symbol, their way of claiming to be truly godly.9 Either way, the pub- 
lic display attests to the deep divisions in the urban Reformed commu- 
nity. 

Wounded civic pride caused the calls for new ministers to the vacant 
positions of Van der Waeyen and Momma to be delayed by the magis- 
tracy of Middelburg. The magistracy wanted the reputation of the militia 
cleared from all blame resulting from its role in the conflict over Momma, 
and demanded that the classis return to Middelburg as its regular meet- 
ing place, a matter involving the prestige of the capital. This could not be 
achieved overnight, and by the time these conflicts were resolved to the 
mutual satisfaction of classis and magistracy, the support of William III 
for the Voetians had waned. By the summer of 1678 the classis worried 
about the plight of Voetian ministers, who faced riotous congregations 
when they had to substitute for ministers who were open to 'innova- 
Dons "H 

William III, like his uncle Maurits, was not particularly interested 
in theology. He was no personal enemy of either Van der Waeyen or 
Momma. He had actually promoted Van der Waeyens career from the 
days when he first met him as an army chaplain. He even apologised 
to Momma for the inconveniences he caused him, and promised to 
intercede for him to gain a university appointment somewhere else—a 
promise never fulfilled, as Momma died shortly afterwards”! The inter- 
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vention of the Stadholder was simply meant to humiliate the Loevesteiner 
regents of Middelburg and their pet Cocceian minister, the flamboyant 
Johannes van der Waeyen, who had dared to proceed with the appoint- 
ment of Momma against his stated wishes. Van der Waeyen had to leave 
the town, but found employment as court preacher for Count Hendrik 
Casimir, cousin to William Ш and Stadholder of the province of Fries- 
land.” 

In the years 1678 and 1679 the magistracy of Middelburg appears 
to have restored the imbalance between rival factions to the pre-1676 
state of equilibrium. In the fall of 1678 it insisted on having its wishes 
respected in the election of new members of the consistory. When in 
the summer of 1679 the consistory discovered the sale of the print THE 
Evi SPIRIT in which it found several Voetian ministers insulted, and 
decided to complain to the burgomasters and bring the matter before the 
classis, they were apparently dissuaded from protesting too loudly. The 
offending print is not mentioned in the minutes of the classis. In early 
1680 the magistracy curbed the use of the pulpits of the city’s churches 
as instruments for spreading political propaganda under the guise of 
preaching and prayer.” 


Zeelands Evil Spirit 


Apparently then, the THE EviL SPIRIT OF ZEELAND’S PROTRACTED 
CHURCH CONVULSIONS print, which reverses the actual proceedings of 
1676 in showing the eviction of the Voetians, appeared at a moment when 
the hegemony of that party had proved to be evanescent. The power play 
of the Voetian party is cruelly mocked: William III may have evicted the 
ministers open to theological innovation, but in the print Christ cleanses 
his Temple of Voetians. All of them are wearing donkey’s ears. 

It is interesting to see who are identified by name among the evicted, 
and who were thus apparently perceived at the time as the leaders of 
the Voetian faction. Some of these come as a surprise, as they are not 
well-known as such today. The first one to be mentioned is a Rev. Groen, 
shown lying flat on his back on the steps in front of the Christ-figure. This 
is somewhat remarkable, as no Rev. Groen served in the entire province 
of Zeeland at the time. A possible candidate is Lambertus Groen. He 


72 Van Sluis, ‘Het omzwaaien van Johannes van der Waeyen. 
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and his brother Johannes were related by marriage to Voetius,” and 
enjoyed patronage in apparently Voetian strongholds like rural Heusden 
and Veen, in the delta at the confluence of Rhine and Meuse, where 
Voetius and Van de Velde had held office as ministers. In the 1660s both 
were nominated repeatedly by elders and deacons of Amsterdam, but 
rejected every time by its burgomasters. In a 1676 pamphlet challenging 
Cartesian and Cocceian novelties they are therefore presented among a 
select group of victims of Loevesteiner conspiracies and martyrs to the 
Voetian cause.” This marks them as gifted ministers and outspoken party 
men. Johannes eventually received a call to Maastricht, where he died in 
1671, and Lambertus to Haarlem—both prestigious towns, although a 
notch below Amsterdam. 

In the fall of 1676 the church of Haarlem was as divided as that 
of Middelburg. Here the bone of contention was not the appointment 
of a minister, but the degree of godliness necessary in the celebration 
of the monthly days of prayer, instituted after the invasions of 1672. 
These special services, ordered by the political authorities, increased the 
workload of ministers, but what irked some of the Haarlem ministers 
most was that, over the years, these days of prayer had become something 
of a drag. Observance had become sloppy to the point of profanation. At 
the provincial synod of Noord-Holland in Hoorn, in the fall of 1677, the 
representatives from Haarlem proposed reducing the frequency of these 
days of prayer to once every three months, and the synod agreed to advise 
the States of Holland.’ This proposal blindsided the political observers 
at the synod. Neither the Haarlem consistory, nor the classis of Haarlem 
had formally proposed this measure. 

The burgomasters of Haarlem concluded that a Voetian cabal had been 
at work, and they were not amused. They summoned all the Haarlem 
ministers, except Lambertus Groen, to the town hall and read them the 
Riot Act: the monthly days of prayer were a political affair, and ministers 
had to perform them as long as burgomasters deemed necessary. Get- 
ting them rescinded over their heads, via the synod amounted to rank 
disobedience. And now that they were at it, the burgomasters ordered 
the ministers in the most peremptory of tones, that they should put an 


4 Duker, Voetius, Ш, pp. 193-194. 

75 Johannes was called from Heusden and rejected by the burgomasters of Amsterdam 
April 6, 1662; Lambertus was called from Maastricht and refused May 10, 1667, MAA, 
Archive Burgomasters, inv. nr. 14, under those dates. Cf. Sarcerius, Begravenis, pp. 24-25. 
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end to the division in the Haarlem church. They explicitly compared the 
local conflict to that in Middelburg, and warned the ministers to prevent 
a similar escalation.” Although they do not explicitly mention Groen as 
the instigator, his background makes it probable that he was involved. 

On the floor next to the fallen figure of Groen in the print THE 
Evi SPIRIT lies а ‘catechisation-muff, an otherwise unknown part of 
a minister’s outfit. Both his appearance and the associations evoked in 
the contemporary viewer by the muff remain elusive. In the companion 
print ECCLESIASTICAL FUNERAL CORTEGE, to be discussed below, the 
muff is presented as the opposite of the iron gloves in a suit of armour. 
The print may then ridicule the political aspirations of Voetian ministers 
and their sympathisers as the opposite of ‘iron-fisted’: leaving no lasting 
impression. As the print appeared at a moment when the power of the 
Voetian faction was effectively broken, this would rub in some more the 
general ridicule lavished on them. 

The second figure thrown out of the church is the Rev. Appeldoorn, as 
we have seen, a Voetian gadfly in the affairs of the church of Middelburg. 
His attributes are a foxtail, wine-bottles, and candlesnuffers. The foxtail is 
the usual attribute of the rebel and disturber of public order, a reference to 
the ‘little foxes’ destroying the vineyard in the Song of Songs.” The wine- 
bottles may point to a tendency to alcoholism in Appeldoorn, which 
would explain his extreme belligerence and the intemperance for which 
he was repeatedly rebuked and eventually banished from Middelburg. 
The candlesnuffers symbolise his attacks on men with a reputation for 
learning, luminaries of Middelburgs Illustrious School and cultural elite. 

Next, the key to the print presents Johannes Thilenus, the close friend 
and associate of Abraham van de Velde and head of the Voetian party in 
the church of Middelburg. Under his clothes he carries a cardinal's hat 
and a mask, indicating ambition and hypocrisy. He is not only chased 
away by one of the Apostles assisting Christ, but bystanders coarsely 
leer at him. An artisanal type, carrying in his apron donkey’s ears cut 
from cloth, shows him his bare buttocks. A more gentlemanly figure 
points at him derisively, and a boy even snorts globs of snot from his 
nose in Thilenus’ direction. The printed key puts a text from the book 
of Malachi in the mouths of these mockers: “Therefore have I also made 


77 Resolutions of Burgomasters, Municipal Archive Haarlem, City archive, inv. nr. 230, 
December 28, 1677. 

78 The association of foxtails with rebellion stems from the Dutch Revolt, Oosterhuis, 
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you contemptible and base before all the people, according as ye have not 
kept my ways, but have been partial in the law?” 

Thilenus is not the only one depicted with an attribute of high office 
in the Catholic Church. The Rev. Thomas Potts lies prone on the steps in 
the foreground of the print, a bishops mitre fallen from his head. He is 
even presented a second time, far in the background, trying to wrench 
the bishop’s staff from the hands of an Apostle. Potts was minister of 
Flushing, a prominent and, according to the print, domineering, Voetian 
member of the classis. He was the son of Thomas Potts Sr, a zealous 
Puritan, and apparently a chip off the old Ыоск.? A Rev. Langenberg is 
credited with the highest ambitions: he is shown clutching a papal tiara. 
Unfortunately he is hard to identify. Elsewhere he is identified as Gijsbert 
van Langenberge, banished from Middelburg for mutiny. No minister 
of that name is known. An Isaac Langenbergen, born in Middelburg, 
was an unremarkable minister in Oudelande. Gijsbert may have been a 
rebellious relative—as most of the Middelburg municipal archive from 
this time is lost, the reference to someone being banished does not get us 
any further. Apparently, the Christ in the print is not in favour of overly 
ambitious men. 

Rev. Petrus Laccher Jr is shown with a large moneybag. We have 
met father and son Laccher as Voetian ministers of Middelburg. They 
are not particularly known for financial misconduct. Perhaps Laccher Jr 
had been actively fundraising for the Voetian cause: any well-oiled cam- 
paign needs money. The classis of Walcheren found its funds depleted 
in 1677 as a result of the expenses incurred in the troubles around 
Momma.?! Jacobus Koelman and Melchior Leydecker are shown without 
other accoutrements except their donkey ears. Both were well-known 
Voetians. Koelman was notorious for his rejection of the observance 
of religious holidays that in his opinion lacked a firm scriptural basis, 
and his refusal to use prescribed liturgical formulae. He enjoyed con- 
siderable support, not only from his magistracy and consistory in Sluis, 
but also within the classes of Zeeland. Eventually the States of Zeeland 
removed him from office. As far as we know, he did not play a role in 
the conflicts around Momma. Melchior Leydecker was village minister 
of nearby Renesse in 1676 and the son of a Middelburg elder, Joachim 
Leydecker. He was appointed professor of theology in Utrecht in 1678, 


79 Mal. 2:9 (KJV). 
8° Sprunger, Dutch Puritanism, pp. 36, 202-203. 
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and a staunch Voetian.** He may have been involved in trying to get Van 
de Velde appointed іп Medemblik in 1660.5 He does not stand out in the 
Middelburg troubles of 1676. 

The last of the men evicted from the Temple is an anonymous minister, 
who plunges his hand into the bodice of a richly dressed young woman, 
hidden under his cloak. Without a name, any interpretation must remain 
hazardous. By a long shot, the amourous couple may refer to the Voetian 
minister Arnoldus Bornius, who in 1653 fell in love with AgathaWel- 
houck, the daughter of a Delft burgomaster, when she was a sixteen-year- 
old pupil in his catechism classes. Agatha, who could fit the image of the 
young woman in the rich dress, returned his love. The affair was highly 
notorious. After years of vigorous legal obstruction from her father, the 
couple finally married in 1670. Bornius’ brother, an anti-Cartesian, was 
professor of ethics in Leiden and had been one of the personal teachers of 
the Stadholder.?^ After Bornius death in 1679, Agatha remarried in 1683. 
Her new husband was Henricus Troye, the successor of Van der Waeyen 
in Middelburg, and at that time minister in The Hague. 

These eight men form a motley crowd, among which some prime 
suspects for the role of main instigators for the purge of Middelburg are 
missing. We would expect more than two of the city’s ministers, and 
certainly Abraham van de Velde, to be depicted. On the other hand, 
we meet several people with no known relationship to the events of 
1676 in Middelburg, to which the print as a whole pointedly refers. 
These can be connected, however, to either Voetius himself or to the 
entourage of the Stadholder. Here we should look at the setting of the 
stage. The action takes place at the entrance to the choir of a church. 
The two representations of True Religion prominently displayed on the 
pillars flanking the entrance probably stand for the two rival schools of 
Cocceians and Voetians. There is some resemblance between these two 
female figures and the representation of the two schools in one of the 
plates in Romeyn de Hooghe, to be discussed in chapter 8. Actually, the 
two prints analyzed in this chapter share both De Hooghes style and 
outlook. As he was close to William Ш, and produced a portrait of Van 


82 Nagtglas, De Algemeene kerkeraad, p. 81; BL, IV, pp. 307-310. 

83 Hinted at in the written key to the print THE FUNERAL CORTEGE to be discussed 
below. 

84 Van Poelgeest, “The Stadtholder-King, pp. 102-107. 

55 NNBW, III, pp. 145-147. 
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der Waeyen, he certainly had had the opportunity to familiarise himself 
with the Middelburg affair and its aftermath. 

In his Hieroglyphica, De Hooghe depicts Voetianism and Cocceianism 
as twin sisters, representing practical and speculative theology, who 
should ideally complement each other. This would make sense in the 
composition of THE EviL SPIRIT as well. Here the representation of 
Religion on the right column, which resembles De Hooghe’s figure for 
practical theology, is partly obscured by the crowned demon with the 
face of Voetius himself, disfigured, as it were, by the lust for power of 
the Voetian faction. At the back of the choir, St. Peter closes a heavy 
door, ‘to prevent the introduction of further strife and confusion. The 
conflict is shown as wider than Middelburg alone, encompassing the 
Dutch Reformed church as a whole, as exemplified in the protagonists 
of religio-political troubles outside Middelburg. 


‘The Ecclesiastical Funeral Cortege 


The Тнв EVIL SPIRIT OF ZEELAND'S PROTRACTED CHURCH CONVUL- 
SIONS, EXORCISED IN A SINGLE DAY print does not stand alone. There 
is another one, again anonymous, of exactly the same size, accompa- 
nied by a printed key in exactly the same format, titled THE Eccresr- 
ASTICAL FUNERAL CORTEGE OF THE VERY PIOUS REVEREND JOHANNES 
VAN DE VELDE (Plate 2).®® All the named persons evicted from the Tem- 
ple in the previous print THE Еу. SPIRIT also figure in this one. Some 
of the most important members of the political entourage of Stadholder 
William III in Zeeland have been included as well. It is usually dated 1678, 
the year Abraham van de Velde died, but the close stylistic similarities of 
the two prints, and the presence of the same persons in both, suggest that 
they should be dated at more or less the same time, and interpreted as a 
pair. 

Unlike THE Ev. SPIRIT, this second print did not attract the attention 
of the authorities. It may, however, have been more avidly sought after. A 


87 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Pl. 61, pp. 439-440. 

88 Dutch title: DE KERCKELIJCKE LIJCK-STATIE VAN DEN SEER DEVOTEN DOMINE 
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reversed copy was made, apparently at a later date. ® Also, a manuscript 
key has been preserved, adding more detail and local gossip to the 
somewhat terse formulations of the printed one.” This suggests that 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL FUNERAL CORTEGE had a wider circulation and 
was more in demand than the THE EvIL SPIRIT OF ZEELAND'S CHURCH 
CONVULSIONS. With the inclusion of prominent politicians, favourites of 
the Stadholder, it may well have been even more sensitive than THE EVIL 
SPIRIT. Distribution would then have been more discreet. 

This second print indeed shows a funeral cortege. The format would 
have been familiar to a late-seventeenth-century audience. The ‘ecclesi- 
astical funeral cortege’ emerges from a walled garden in the far back- 
ground and is headed for a building in the classical style in the right 
foreground. In the conventional style of commemorative prints show- 
ing the funeral processions of highborn or famous persons, the cortege 
is folded' in a zigzag pattern, in order to fill the available space in an 
aesthetically satisfying composition. The area crossed by the cortege is 
identified as a cemetery for criminals who had forfeited burial in hal- 
lowed ground. 

Scattered around this space are indeed several tombs. In the upper left 
corner we find a group of three gravestones inscribed with: 'Hic situs est 
misalethus' (Here lies the enemy of freedom), ‘Aristoteles’ and ‘Scotus 
olim sottus’ (Scotus a fool from the past). These refer to the bridling 
of academic freedom in 1676 with the exclusive preferment of Voetian 
theology, based on Aristotle and Scotus, erecting as it were a new Voetian, 
or rather: anti-Cartesian papacy. This may have evoked for contemporary 
viewers reminiscences of prints on Luther's reformation. In some of 
these early prints, the old Church and its Aristotelian scholasticism 
were mocked.?! Considering that the Voetians often advocated a further 
Reformation, the suggestion that their theology betrayed the original 
Reformation must have hit hard. 

This sets the scene for a group of four tombs near the head of the 
procession. The two most prominently placed bear elaborate inscrip- 
tions. The smaller one reads: ‘D.M.S. Siste viator iter hic jacet Anti- 
quus Pertinax qui nihil vero novius habuit" (D.M.S. Stop in your tracks, 


89 Prentenkabinet RMA: Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, inv. nr. 
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traveller. Here lies the Archconservative, who could not accept any inno- 
vation). D.M.S. could be a reference to Samuel Maresius, professor of the- 
ology in Groningen. Initially an opponent of Voetius, in 1669 the two 
men were reconciled and joined forces against the threat of theologi- 
cal innovations.” The larger one bears the inscription: Vindicius sacer 
cum noctuis et bubonibus bella gessit contra Philalethium Bremensem’ 
(The holy denouncer of conspiracies’? waged battle against The Lover of 
Truth from Bremen with night-owls and horned owls). As ‘Lover of Truth 
from Bremen must refer to Johannes Cocceius, a native of Bremen, this 
grave is dedicated to the head of all arch-conservatives and alarmists who 
saw in his theology the overthrow of orthodoxy.”* This monument also 
has lettering on the side: ‘Morionum turmas fortissime eduxit arma (He 
wielded troops of monsters as his strongest weapons). It must be the grave 
of Voetius. 

Smaller slabs next to these two are inscribed ‘Apiaga and ‘Bileam: 
Apiaga (Turkish: kapiaga) was the title of the chief eunuch, set over all the 
pages of the court of the Ottoman sultans.” Balaam is the prophet in the 
Old Testament who tried to curse the Israelites against the will of God. 
Not only was he a false prophet, but also he let himself be bought by a 
king to harm the Chosen People. It is unclear whether specific individuals 
are referred to here. Probably the ‘Maresius’ and ‘Voetius buried here 
are themselves characterised as false prophets with political ambitions 
and the emasculated heads of a horde of servile minions, or the Voetian 
faction in general is characterised as consisting of false prophets and 
unmanly courtiers. 

The deceased, whose coffin is carried in the funeral cortege, is iden- 
tified in the caption of the print as ‘the very devout minister Johannes 
van de Velde, Critic of the Ecclesiastical Endowments of Utrecht and 
Inquisitor over the Heretics of the New Sect: This immediately poses 
a riddle: the Utrecht minister Abraham van de Velde fits the descrip- 
tion, but why then is his first name given as Johannes? The manuscript 
key translates the caption into mock Italian, rendering the name into 
Abraham del Prado. Apparently contemporaries simply disregarded the 


?? Nauta, Samuel Maresius, pp. 274-277. 

?5 Vindicius was the name of a slave who discovered a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Roman Republic and reinstate the Tarquinian kings: Livius, Ab urbe condita, 2.3-5. 

54 Night owls refer to stupidity, and the hooting of (horned and other) owls was 
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substitution of Johannes for Abraham. Possibly the maker of the print 
combined the names of both ministers who were banished from Utrecht 
in 1660: Abraham van de Velde and Johannes Teellinck. Maybe he thus 
created a pun on the name Juan de Prado, a prominent Amsterdam 
Sephardic Jew excommunicated from the synagogue for heresy and usu- 
ally seen as an accomplice or kindred spirit of Spinoza. 

The son or servant of Alexander the coppersmith—a biblical allusion 
to an opponent of Paul, who harmed the church with his words, heads 
the cortege.” He is followed by a troop of bigoted women, headed by 
a 'Mistress Martha. According to the manuscript key this Martha was a 
historical figure, the leader of a group of women that took an active part 
in the Orangist riots in Middelburg in 1672. Women played a prominent 
role in riots in Zeeland, but this particular Martha is unknown. In the 
depiction of this group, religious zeal is equated with sedition. 

A long line of men, all sprouting the familiar donkey's ears from their 
hats, follows the women. First come two trumpeters, identified as the 
elder Joachim Leydecker and a Rev. Bricklayer. The first is the father ofthe 
minister and professor Melchior Leydecker, who also figured in THE EvIL 
SPIRIT. The second is identified in the manuscript key as an uneducated 
craftsman, Dammas Kalck, who preached in the open air, standing on a 
churn. No such person is documented, but much archival material from 
Middelburg is lost, and in the unstable religious circumstances of 1676 
such lay preaching is quite conceivable. 

Behind these trumpeters follow several men carrying objects—mir- 
roring the custom to have the deceased's coat of arms, armour and 
trophies carried in the funeral procession. Here the badges of honour 
are the picture of an owl instead of a standard of war or office, a pair 
of donkey’s ears on a crutch instead of spurs, suggesting the opposite of 
a horsemans speed and versatility, and the mysterious catechising muff 
instead of the iron gloves that came with a knight's suit of armour. The 
owl, the donkey’s ears and the muff are all familiar from the print THE 
Evir SPIRIT. Also the ‘old shoes worn by the deceased in Utrecht’ are 
carried in this cortege, referring to the confrontational policies of the 
Voetian ministers of Utrecht against the political authorities, policies that 
the deceased had introduced in Zeeland.” The figure that carries them 
is followed by a boy who has wooden pegs for legs. Together the couple 
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symbolise, according to the key, lame and childish arguments against the 
Cocceians. Next comes the deceased's high hat, shaped like a sugar loaf, 
which may symbolise a combination of sweet talk and haughtiness, or of 
wealth acquired in Zeeland’s colonial trade with the East Indies. Instead 
of a coat of arms follows an open Bible ‘with marginal notes, hung with a 
garland of bells, topped by a donkey-eared high hat with an owl perching 
on top. A Bible, in this case a copy of the authoritative States Translation, 
is of course a fitting blazon for a minister, but here it is suggested that the 
deceased used the Scriptures as his ventriloquist’s puppet: the marginal 
notes that put the text of the translation in the context of Reformed 
doctrine were seen as doctrinally biased.”® 

The men carrying these tokens of (dis)honour are Voetian members 
of the classis of Walcheren or ministers closely associated with Voetians 
and the Voetian party. The key identifies them by name. The flag bearer is 
called Hoenderman, probably an elder, nicknamed the ‘nuncio of Goes’ 
as he had carried messages from the classis of Walcheren to the Stad- 
holder in the campaign against the appointment of Momma. Paulus Heij- 
ling, minister of Grijpskerk, the notorious Rev. Groen, and Leonardus 
Rijssen, then minister of the Voetian stronghold Heusden, follow him. 
The man carrying the sugarloaf hat is Cornelis Heerman, elected elder 
in Middelburg in the spring of 1679. The election of Heerman, or Her- 
mansz, was, however, contested with such vehemence that he found him- 
self pressed to request from the Provincial Court permission to purge 
himself of the accusations brought against him. The nature of these accu- 
sations remains unknown, but they disqualified him for the position of 
church elder. The evidence brought against him was itself a matter of 
some contention, and kept the classis busy for over a year. All this was 
probably part of the struggles to restore the balance of power between 
the opposing factions in the church and magistracy of Middelburg.” The 
carrier of the Bible is an anonymous man. 

After the bearers of arms come the deceased’s close associates. A 
bespectacled donkey leads this group, walking on its hind legs, carrying 
a large candlesnuffer and an unlighted lantern and hung with fool's bells. 
He leads a blindfolded cripple, who carries a mantle on a hook, where it 
can swing with the wind. On his left hand rests a heart, topped with the 
hook of a balance wheel, as used in clocks. This is a common symbol for 
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the restless conscience. For good measure, the cripple is identified by 
a scroll as Conscience, caught in a maze. This is a reference to a contro- 
versy that broke out in 1677 over the assertion of Johannes de Mey, the 
minister and professor of theology and philosophy in Middelburg, that a 
Christian conscience could not fatally err. Leonardus Rijssen, whom we 
saw carrying the “Utrecht shoes; wrote a sharp pamphlet, entitled ‘Radi- 
ant torch for an erring conscience'?!—the benighted donkey and con- 
science caught in the maze are a straightforward satire on this polemical 
exchange. The manuscript key identifies the donkey, the epitome of stu- 
pidity, extinguishing the light of nature, as Johannes Meersman, minis- 
ter of Oostkapelle. The maker of the print may have had in mind Petrus 
Appeldoorn. In THE Evi SPIRIT he also carries candlesnuffers. Appel- 
doorn wrote a pamphlet against De Mey, whereas itis unclear why Meers- 
man would be cast in the role of the donkey with the candlesnuffer.!?? 

А group representing ecclesiastical ambition follows the donkey and 
Erring Conscience. First comes the Rev. Thomas Potts, minister of Flush- 
ing and a prominent member of the classis, who also figures in THE 
Evi SPIRIT, again with a bishops staff. The enigmatic Gijsbert van Lan- 
genberge carries a flaming sword, explained as the spiritual sword. This 
image suggests that his banishment from Middelburg may have resulted 
from claims that clergy, girded with the spiritual sword, had equal or 
higher authority than the secular magistracy. Johannes Thilenus, minis- 
ter of Middelburg, follows with a cape on a hat stand with several hooks, 
interpreted as a ‘spiritual suit of armour), which could be shifted from one 
hook to another as circumstance demands. 

Next comes a group around an elaborately caparisoned donkey, muz- 
zled and adorned with a multitude of fool's bells. A standard-bearer pre- 
cedes the animal with the banner carrying the text "Ihe call of Troyen; 
referring to Van der Waeyens successor Henricus Troye. The key sug- 
gests that this call was marred by infighting in the classis, a matter on 
which the minutes of the classis do not shed much light. The association 
with a Trojan horse is easily made: perhaps the appointment of Troye 
was meant to shift the balance of power in the consistory of Middelburg 
in such a way that more outspoken Voetian ministers could be intro- 
duced. As we have seen, the appointments in Middelburg following the 
call of Troye suffered delays—always a sign of controversy. One of the 
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candidates nominated for Middelburg in 1678 was Wilhelmus a Brakel 
from Leeuwarden, a high-profile proponent of further Reformation. This 
man would have been a catch for the Voetian party in Middelburg and 
in Zeeland in general. In fact the consistory called him, and the classis 
approved the call, but opponents in the collegium qualificatum of Mid- 
delburg, which apparently had again been strongly divided, managed to 
block the appointment. Instead, a series of unremarkable ministers were 
appointed until in 1680 Petrus Smijtegeld could be acquired for Middel- 
burg. He was a famous preacher and exponent of further Reformation. TI 
By then the ambitions of the Voetian-Orangist party had been tamed, and 
the balance between opposing factions restored. 

The black cloth draped over the donkey is adorned with four shields 
inscribed with allegories for hypocrisy (a mask), sedition (a flaming 
torch), obstinacy and deception (both invisible for the viewer). Its head- 
dress is composed of peppershakers—as the character of Troye is un- 
known, the allusion remains unclear. Petrus Laccher Jr, minister of Mid- 
delburg, who also figures in THE Ev. SPIRIT, leads the donkey. Last in 
this group is Thaddeus Landman, minister of The Hague and an Orangist 
firebrand. He carries a jousting lance, topped with the unavoidable don- 
key’s ears and with dangling fool’s bells. From the lance flies a banner, 
showing a sword lying on an open book. The combination suggests mis- 
guided theological belligerence.!9* 

Men carrying standards precede the casket itself. One of these stan- 
dards is again a Bible, this time a Hebrew Masoretic Bible ‘with all its 
points —referring to the vocalisation marks. The Hebraist Louis Cap- 
pel had provoked controversy with his thesis that the vocalisation of the 
Masoretic Bible was a late addition, and that the original manuscripts 
of the Hebrew Bible had contained consonants only. This meant that 
the text that was the basis for the authorised translation was already 
an interpretation, rather than the unadulterated Word of God—a thesis 
strongly opposed by Voetius. '°° The other standards are shields carrying 
the names of four towns Medemblik, Schoonhoven, Utrecht and Mid- 
delburg. Abraham van de Velde served the last three, and was called to 
Medemblik, where Grand Pensionary Johan de Witt prevented his inau- 
guration. 


103 ACW, June 23, July 14, 1678, cf. Nagtglas, De Algemeene Kerkeraad, pp. 42-43. 
104 NNBW 10, p. 509. 
105 Muller, “The Debate over the Vowel points’. 
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The Bible and the shields are carried by Johannes Nicolai, comforter 
of the sick in Middelburg, Melchior Leydecker, Jacobus Koelman, Petrus 
Appeldoorn—the latter three known already from their appearance in 
THE Evit SPIRIT—and Simon de Kuyser, minister of Gapinge. Three 
undertaker’s men are identified as La Rore, S. van der Meer and ‘the 
round carpenter —none of whom are known in relation to Van de Velde 
or the Middelburg conflicts. The six men who hold up the black drapery 
covering the casket are ministers of the classis of Walcheren identified 
by name: Nicolaus Schorer of Koudekerke, Bernardus van Deynse of 
Flushing, Abraham Huydenbroek of Zaamslag, Johannes Hoornbeeck 
of Flushing, Jacobus Schmidtman of Westkapelle, who replaced Van der 
Waeyen as secretary of the classis, and Albertus van der Wielen of Sas 
van Gent. As with the drapery on the donkey symbolising the call of 
Troye, the drapery on the casket is hung with emblems proclaiming 
the characteristics of the dead man: disobedience (a bridle without the 
bit), love of self (a burning heart), kuiperij (two heads, close together— 
reminiscent of a commemorative medal struck in 1672 and showing 
the heads of the De Witt brothers),!° inflexibility, spiritual pride and 
implacability (the latter three not visible). The drapery itself stands for 
hypocrisy and is crowned, again, with donkey’s ears. 

Interesting is the composition of the groups following the casket: the 
customary position of the closest kin and friends of the deceased. They 
carry long mantles and long black streamers from the back of their 
hats, the mourning apparel for the rich. After a group of anonymous 
‘relatives, come ‘a theological doctor with the rank of canon, perhaps 
Melchior Leydecker, by that time professor of theology in Utrecht and 
Michiel Michielsz, the author of the lengthy rhymed pseudo-minutes 
of the States of Zeeland in the years 1676-1684. These minutes were 
funny enough to gain a wide circulation in manuscript. Their scathing 
commentary on the power of the Prince of Orange over the sovereign 
States of Zeeland extended their topical value far into the eighteenth 
century, and new manuscript copies continued to be written even in 
the nineteenth century—but they were apparently too sensitive ever 
to be printed.” The theological doctor and Michielsz are followed by 
unnamed ‘Professors, Praelectors etc. from the League in Utrecht and 
Leiden: They carry keys, a staff, a flaming sword, and one sports what 
looks like a schoolmasters’ ferule; one is conspicuously bewigged and 


106 Van Loon, Historipenningen, III, pp. 87-89. 
107 Spaans, ‘De pen als wapen?’ 
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carries an unlighted lantern, another has the coat of arms of the city 
of Utrecht on his chest—again a satire upon the Voetian faction as 
ambitious and obscurantist. 

Behind a standard-bearer with a banner inscribed ‘Ordo Academiae’ 
comes, according to the printed key, Frederik Spanheim, a creature of 
the Stadholder, professor of theology and Rector Magnificus of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden and a staunch anti-Cartesian and anti-Cocceian. The 
train of his very long cape is carried by two proponenten. This scene 
refers to a scandal in 1673, when Spanheim prevented two theologi- 
cal students from defending theses considered to be pro-Cartesian.!” 
The manuscript key gives, however, an alternative reading for this little 
group: here the man in the long train is the Lord of Odijk, lieutenant of 
William III. His minions are identified as Jacob Nagtegaal, an Orangist 
regent from Flushing,'? and Johannes Cau, from Zierikzee, here nick- 
named Johannes Omnipotens, who was closely connected to Odijk.'!° 
The last of the wearers of the long capes are identified as 'those that pur- 
sue their interest by fomenting rebellion; probably a characterisation of 
the entire train of ‘mourners. The cortege ends in a loose troop of riffraff 
and soldiers, carrying as their weapons Aristotelian instruments, repre- 
senting the outdated and age-worn scholastic method. 

The cortege departs from a walled compound. The keys identify it as 
the House of Unrest, walled off from heaven, in which the Temple of 
Moderation lies in ruins. The mountain to the right of the compound 
reaches into the opened heavens. To the right of this mountain, at the 
edge of the image, an angel with a flaming sword warns off the prophet 
Balaam on his donkey. Over the open gate we see a large shield with a foot 
emblazoned on it, with the caption: ‘Pedantes a pede’ (loosely: Voetian 
precisians). A winged monster of darkness, not unlike the crowned 
demon on THE Evi SPIRIT, spreads its dragons wings on top of the gate. 
The corners of the gate are adorned with bellows, 'producing confusion: 
Left and right of the entrance, the gate is ornamented with books and 
papers, the magic books burned by the Ephesians once they had been 
convinced of Paul's authority in Acts 19:19. The foot on the coat of arms 
leaves no doubts as to who laid waste to moderation and caused the 
unrest. 


95 Extract uit het Register der Resolutien. 
109 Bijl, Idee en interest, index s.v. 
110 Bijl, Idee en interest, p. 37. 
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The monumental building that is the destination of the cortege also 
bears a coat of arms: an empty oval covering crossed keys. The han- 
dles of the keys are incomplete, to make them look like manacles. The 
manuscript key ascribes this coat of arms to the Lord of Zevenbergen, 
one of the noble titles of William III. Atop the oval sits the papal Triple 
Crown and the ridge-board on the roof bears the inscription ‘Hierarchia 
pedantum The key translates this as “The church of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation, referring to the alliance of Orangists and Voetians, under princely 
patronage. 

On its roof stands a man in oriental-style robes. He wears a curious 
hat with pendants dangling from its broad rim. In his right hand he 
holds a field marshal's baton. A scroll hanging from his left, reads Reyn af 
(loosely: completely destroyed). A cloud of air or vapour emerges from 
his mouth. The printed key does not offer any clues to the significance 
of this figure, but the manuscript key identifies it as violent Edom, and 
refers to Psalm 137 in the metric rendering by Datheen. This is the well- 
known Psalm in which the children of Israel sit mourning in Babylon, 
unable to forget Jerusalem. Edom and Babylon are cursed, because they 
wanted the holy city's destruction. Of Edom it is said in Datheens version 
of the Psalm, that it wanted Jerusalem burned clear to the ground, or: 
reyn af, using the same words as are written on the scroll.!!! The costume 
of 'Edom' may have been meant to evoke a more specifically Turkish 
style—with a long caftan over loose pants and the broad-brimmed hats 
with pendant bells attributed to the dervishes.' In that case he is, like 
the ancient Edomites, an enemy of God's Chosen People. 'Edom' gazes 
over the casket towards the House of Unrest with the ruined Temple of 
Moderation. 

The framing of the cortege between the two buildings, inscribed with 
the wordplay on ‘foot’ and ‘pedantry’ characterises the cortege, and the 
deceased, as Voetian. Whether or not the implication is that the casket 
contained the body of Abraham van de Velde is immaterial for the 
interpretation of the print. The entire cortege is a depiction of the Voetian 
party, causing unrest in the Church, destroying moderation, in a gambit 
for dominance. In fact it plays on a bon mot by Descartes, who called 
Voetius ‘le plus franc pedant de la terre’ (the world’s most blatant pedant) 
and accused him of valuing memory over intellect, and of the footnote 


11 Dathenus, De Psalmen Davids, Ps. 137:5. 
1? Cf. De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Pl. 47, pp. 345-346; dervishes were popular for their 
mystical piety, Babinger, Mehmed the Conqueror, pp. 412-416. 
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over the text.!? Here too, we find wordplay on Voetius—pedantic, while 
the prominent place of the annotated States Translation in the cortege 
nicely resonate with Descartes’ reference to footnotes. The vocalised 
Masoretic text is actually the only reference to a recent theological work 
in this print: it refers to the thesis of Cappel on the secondary nature of 
the vocalisation signs. Here the viewer is reminded of Voetius’ resistance 
against this new insight, which contrasts unfavourably with Momma who 
was well versed in Hebrew and rabbinical lore. 

Pride of place is given to the protagonists of the Voetian offensive 
in church politics in the 1670s. Most of the men in the cortege are 
associated in one way or another with the conflicts in the church of 
Middelburg, but the Voetian professors in Utrecht and Leiden are also 
included, as are prominent ministers, close to Voetius, from places out- 
side Zeeland. Unlike the print THE Evi SPIRIT, here the manuscript 
key also includes prominent political figures, even Odijk, the represen- 
tative of the Stadholder himself. In the empty shield above the entrance 
to the Church of Spiritual Domination, the destination of the cortege, 
the writer of the manuscript key projects the arms of the Stadholder 
himself as Lord of Zevenbergen. The satire of the print targets not 
so much Voetian theology, but the ruthless ambition of the Voetian 
party to get the upper hand, with the support of William III and his 
favourites. 

Like Michiel Michielsz’s satirical pseudo-minutes of the meetings of 
the States of Zeeland, this print may have retained a certain popularity 
in anti-Orangist circles in the stadholderless period after 1702. The 
mirror-image copy is ascribed, on stylistic grounds, to the eighteenth 
century. It may even be inspired by the passage in Michielsz’s work where 
he describes how in November 1676 the Prince received the States in 
audience: a reversal of proper procedure, as the States were the actual 
sovereigns, the successors to the Counts of Holland. The Stadholder 
should come and pay them his respect, instead of the other way around. 
Michielsz describes this visit of the States to the Prince as 'the funeral 


cortege of Freedom ID? 


15 Van Asselt, ‘Gisbertus Voetius) p. 99. 

14 Michielsz, Burleske Notulen, on Nov. 30, 1676. The funeral cortege also presents an 
inversion of the title of an anti-Cocceian pamphlet called the Funeral of the Cocceian 
novelties, Sarcerius, Begravenisse. 
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Whereas THE ECCLESIASTICAL FUNERAL CORTEGE only criticises the 
Voetian-Orangist ambitions, THE EVIL SPIRIT also contains a moralistic 
message on what religion should be. The gaze of Christ in the centre of 
the stage is fixed on the stone tablets of the Law, held by Moses. With his 
left hand he points at them. The tablets seem to light up in the radiance 
from the halo around Christ's head. The Law figures very prominently in 
the print. The Church, exemplified by Aaron, literally holds the back of 
Moses. He wears the mitre of the bishop, who keeps his flock in Christian 
discipline, and he swings a censer, wafting sweet scent. He holds the staff 
that ‘brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds’ 
in the Tabernacle during the Exodus." The budded staff proved the 
election of Aaron and the tribe of Levi to the priesthood. The imagery of 
blossom and almond suggests that their ministry was destined to bring 
forth new life and to bear spiritual fruit, rather than to rule. In this way, 
the conflict in Middelburg is presented as an example of derailments 
that threaten the Church as a whole, if the proper relations between 
Church and State are confused. The State should enforce the law; the 
Church should support the State in maintaining ecclesiastical discipline 
and teaching holiness. 

The donkey-eared men that have incurred Christ's wrath are taken not 
only from Middelburg, or from Zeeland, but from the prominent Voe- 
tians in the Dutch Reformed Church at large. In both prints we find 
a condemnation of Aristotelian scholasticism as obscurantism, and of 
ecclesiastical ambition. Religion has become the vehicle for many evils, 
as the Lucretian motto “Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum; promi- 
nently displayed on the left wall surface facing the viewer proclaims. The 
father of these evils is identified by the demon crouched just above this 
motto: does not his leonine face resemble that of Voetius himself, in the 
words of Johan de Witt ‘the abbot’ leading the Voetian ‘monks’? These are 
the proud ones that have to be cast down, as the motto on the left wall 
has it, the benighted owls, which cannot abide the light of true religion. 
They have betrayed true religion, represented by the two female figures 
left and right. True religion, emphatically embodied in both rival theo- 
logical schools, is enlightened by the Spirit, she holds to the Covenant, 
trampling all earthly powers. Her faith is in God's Word and in Christ, 


15 Num. 17:1-13. 
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signified by the Lamb, and her comfort comes from Heaven. The print 
does not so much condemn the Voetian style of theology and piety, as 
the power play of the leaders of the Voetian-Orangist faction. 

A firm hand is needed to free Religion from the evils that beset her. The 
print shows Christ himself in that role, supported by Moses and Aaron, 
St. Peter and other Apostles. The viewer is left with a riddle: should help 
really come from Heaven or can earthly powers perform the necessary 
cleansing of the Temple? The prominent position of Moses, backed by 
Aaron, suggests that the Church, loyal to the political authorities, should 
fulfil that role. Moses, representing the political authorities, should be 
Christ’s lieutenant on earth. The Church, however, should bless the 
eviction of those who use religion only to further their own ends, like 
Aaron does with his censer. 

Did William III do well in Middelburg? Christ would apparently not 
have evicted the Cocceians. But did the Stadholder? Momma and Van 
der Waeyen were not excommunicated for heresy or excluded from the 
church, as were the Arminians at Dordrecht. Van der Waeyen actually 
attained a more prominent position in Friesland, as professor of theol- 
ogy at the Academy of Franeker and as personal adviser to the Frisian 
Stadholder. Momma was promised a position at a real university instead 
of Middelburgs Illustrious School, and had he not died so soon, his 
career could have been as distinguished as Van der Waeyens. It seems 
that William III deftly evoked the spectre of the Arminian Troubles of 
1618. He was far subtler than his father William II or his great-uncle 
Maurits had been. Repeatedly he suggested that Middelburg could appeal 
against the verdict ofthe classis to a National Synod to pronounce on the 
admissibility of the contentious theological innovations—a suggestion 
studiously ignored by all parties. He did not need to behead politicians or 
lock them away in Loevestein Castle. He used his authority as head ofthe 
nobility in Zeeland to cut the legal Gordian knot in the Momma-case. He 
upheld the authority of the classis of Walcheren, but the dismissed minis- 
ters were not excommunicated. He ultimately furthered his own interest, 
removing those Middelburg regents who had inherited the Loevesteiner 
attitudes of the 1650s, and gained the tax money he required for the mil- 
itary. 

If we widen our gaze from Middelburg to the Dutch Reformed 
Church as a whole, as the prints invite us to do, we see that they fit the 
new ecclesiastical policy taking shape in the years following 1676. The 
measures against Heidanus, Bekker and Momma in that year did not 
initiate a period of Voetian supremacy. In the universities and in the pres- 
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tigious churches of the larger cities, men of Voetian and Cocceian lean- 
ings were appointed in equal proportions, a policy aimed at a stable bal- 
ance between the theological schools. This was mirrored in the political 
sphere. Formal contracts were made, which dictated equal representation 
of the dominant factions in local and provincial governments, the noto- 
rious contracten van correspondentie. By the time the prints were made, 
the ascendancy of the Voetians was already waning and the contours of 
the new regime had taken shape. The policy of balancing factions, and 
forcing them to work together in the public cause, eventually resulted in 
pacification, checking the ambitions of politicians and churchmen alike, 
strengthening the authority of the secular powers over the Church, of 
Moses over Aaron. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE WHEELBARROW, THE NIGHT-SOIL 
CART AND THE CHARIOT OF PEACE 


In the 1680s the Lutheran church of Amsterdam was shaken by serious 
conflict. An unprecedented number of satirical prints appeared at this 
time.! On what I take to be the first of the series we see a wheelbarrow 
(Plate 3). It is pushed by a man in an elegant frock coat and floppy hat, 
and pulled by twenty-one similarly dressed gentlemen, some of them 
with knee-length capes. Men with whips urge them on. A little airborne 
demon hovers near the first of them. On the wheelbarrow a man, also in 
hat and formal coat, with a white collar, sits reading a book. He is facing 
backwards, and seems not to notice that the wheel of his conveyance is 
running over a man. In the background on the far left three other men 
are busy hammering the lid onto a wooden barrel. A fourth approaches 
them carrying a cup or chalice. The destination of the team pulling the 
wheelbarrow is the building to the right. However sketchily drawn, it 
is unmistakeably the New or Round Lutheran church of Amsterdam, 
with its magnificent copper-decked cupola, topped by a weathervane 
in the shape of a swan, the symbol of Luther and official mascot of 
the Lutheran Church. In front of the church another figure awaits their 
arrival. 

The print is done in an elegant, but simple style. No attempt has been 
made to provide a realistic background for the curious cavalcade. It has 
no caption or key whatsoever. It hardly needed any. Anyone who was 
familiar with the Round Lutheran Church of Amsterdam, and knew 
what was going on at that time in its Lutheran congregation, would 
have immediately recognised it as a cartoon on the fiercely contested 
appointment of Paulus Weslingh as its fifth and youngest minister in 
1680. The twenty-one votes cast in his favour—the men pulling the 
wheelbarrow—represented a narrow majority in the general assembly, 


1 Van Rijn, ‘Lutherse kerktwisten. 

2 This print in RMA, Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, IV, р. 242, 
cat. nr. 2649a. This and later cartoons presented and discussed in Van Rijn, ‘Lutherse 
kerktwisten. 
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consisting of ministers, elders, former elders, deacons, former deacons 
and church personnel. 

The implication of the print is that a few powerful men had schemed 
to get Weslingh elected, and had whipped up the required support in 
the assembly. The print literally shows this in a series of visual puns 
on Dutch words and expressions. The Dutch verb used for the pushing 
of wheelbarrows, kruien, is also a metaphor for the improper use of 
influence to push a desired candidate for public office. Another term for 
this practice is kuipen,—literally: ‘making a barrel —at that time a much 
lamented and formally forbidden but very common practice. Supporters 
of a candidate for office persuaded, lobbied, cajoled, bribed or otherwise 
pressed those who were entitled to cast their votes in an upcoming 
election, to vote for their man. Eliciting such promises of support was 
but the first phase of the work: they also had to ensure that promises were 
actually kept. The instigators of a kuiperij had to use every inducement 
imaginable to make their voters’ block stick together, and so to secure 
victory for their candidate—as a cooper would tighten the hoops around 
the staves of his barrel, to prevent leaks. The barrel is a common motif in 
seventeenth century cartoons on contested appointments.*The minister's 
supporters are depicted standing around their barrel, raising a cup to 
toast their success. The men pulling the wheelbarrow have been literally 
harnessed to their cause, or in Dutch: ‘voor hun karretje gespannen. 

The elections of Weslingh in 1680 and of his colleague Theodorus 
Dominicus three years later, gave rise to a spate of satirical prints. They 
provided a channel for the discharge of pent-up tensions that had been 
growing for almost a generation. With one single exception, all prints 
show a minister on some sort of wheeled transport and the wide-open 
door of the New Church, one of the two Lutheran places of worship in 
Amsterdam. I will argue that these two elements stand for two aspects of 
a crisis within the Lutheran community in Amsterdam. The first was a 
conflict within the lay elite over the relations between the Lutherans and 
the Reformed environment in which they found themselves. The second 
was a conflict between successive waves of immigrants. Although the two 
were closely connected, they are best dealt with separately, in this and the 
following chapter. 


3 Historisch Verhaal, p. 15. (Against Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, 
who dates the print 1683.) The sources occasionally give Weslingh’s first name as Petrus. 
^ Cf. Veth, De politieke prent, p. 25. 
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Hoppeans and Germans 


The Amsterdam Lutheran church was exceptional for its time. With 
thousands, and perhaps even as many as 20,000 members, it was one 
of the largest Lutheran communities of the Protestant world,° and yet, 
legally, a tolerated religious community only—one of many in Amster- 
dam. P Founded by religious exiles from Antwerp at the end of the six- 
teenth century, it had since then vastly expanded through the influx of 
German and Scandinavian immigrants. Most of these immigrants were 
poor sailors and unskilled labourers, but a sizeable part of the community 
found employment as artisans in the guild-protected professions. The 
social elite of the Lutherans consisted of rich entrepreneurs, who came 
to do business in this lively main port, the hub of a world-spanning mer- 
cantile network. Moreover, agents of German and Scandinavian princes 
resided in Amsterdam in order to protect the interests of their nations.” 
The political and economic clout wielded by this elite had won the church 
a de facto public status. The Amsterdam Lutherans owned two spacious 
and architecturally striking church buildings, prominently situated along 
one of the wider Amsterdam canals, the Singel. Here they could openly 
worship. They shared this privilege with the local Sephardic and Ashke- 
nazi Jewish communities, who were equally embedded in Amsterdam's 
international trade networks. 

The Amsterdam Lutheran consistory supported and protected smaller 
Lutheran communities scattered throughout the Dutch provinces, none 
of which enjoyed this kind of freedom. They often struggled for exis- 
tence. The church of Amsterdam wielded its influence in international 
diplomatic circles to persuade local magistrates to allow Lutheran church 
organisation and worship in their towns. Although it was often resented 
for its high-handedness, it nevertheless provided these local communi- 
ties with ministers, subsidised their churches, helped them resolve con- 
flicts, and over time began to direct a large proportion of their internal 
affairs which the smaller congregations could not deal with themselves.” 


5 Visser, De Lutheranen, р. 56; the number 20,000 mentioned in Historisch Verhaal, 
р. 101; СЁ f Zamenspraak van een Amsterdammer en Leeuwaarder, p. 4. 

6 Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven. 

7 On the German immigrant community Kuijpers, Migrantenstad. 

8 Van Rooden, ‘Jews and religious toleration, p. 143; cf. Kaplan, Muslims in the Dutch 
Golden Age. 

? On problems with tolerance: Loosjes, Geschiedenis, p. 123; Van Manen, Verboden en 
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Because the Amsterdam congregation was so large, wealthy and powerful 
within the Lutheran world, it was a place where tensions inevitably 
surfaced. Its theological course was important because it was the leading 
Lutheran church in the Republic. Moreover, it was a desirable end-station 
in the careers of the most ambitious Lutheran ministers, concentrating 
potential contenders in one place. 

The most expansive contemporary description of the conflicts in the 
Amsterdam Lutheran community, something of an epos in which the 
election of Weslingh was only an episode, is contained in a longish pam- 
phlet that presented itself as a (neutral) Historical Narrative. It begins 
with the statement that the international Lutheran world was theologi- 
cally divided. The pamphlet does not elaborate, focussed as it is on local 
Amsterdam events, and for the informed contemporary reader, no fur- 
ther elaboration was needed. School-formation led to manifold disputes 
over theological issues in the Lutheran universities ofthe German Empire 
and Scandinavia. Moreover, the ius reformandi of princes threatened to 
bring Lutheran territories under Reformed sovereignty, and in a num- 
ber of cases Lutheran churches were actually replaced by Reformed ones 
in a spate of so-called Second Reformations. In the German Empire the 
University of Wittenberg championed strict adherence to distinctively 
Lutheran dogma and liturgy in which even the suggestion of accommo- 
dation with Reformed doctrine or ecclesiology was perceived as a threat, 
and thus highly controversial. The University of Helmstedt was some- 
what more ecumenical in outlook." 

By framing his narrative in current controversies at the German Lu- 
theran universities, the anonymous author suggests that the roots of the 
‘lamentable revolt’ he is about to describe were theological in charac- 
ter and foreign in origin. Theological school rivalry abroad had awak- 
ened ‘the monster Odium Theologicum in the Lutheran Church of Am- 
sterdam, exemplified in a serrated narrative of successive ministerial 
appointments in the Amsterdam congregation, starting with the call of 
Coenraad Hoppe in 1660 and continuing to that of Theodorus Domini- 
cus in 1683.'* The core of his argument, however, is that the lamentable 


getolereerd; Spaans, “Lutherse lobby’; on high-handedness: Loosjes, Geschiedenis, pp. 92- 
105, 146-153, 162-166; Estié, De stichting van een kerkgenootschap, pp. 12-14. 

10 Historisch Verhaal. 

!! MacCulloch, Reformation, pp. 347-348; Domela Nieuwenhuis, Geschiedenis der 
Amsterdamsche Luthersche gemeente, pp. 101-103. 

12 Historisch Verhael, pp. 10-15. On this history: Loosjes, Geschiedenis, рр. 104, 136- 
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revolt is not about doctrine, but about church government. He compares 
the church to a guild or a city, ruled by elected representatives. The pam- 
phlet closely follows the republicanism hotly debated among Cartesian 
political philosophers of his day. Proper observance of republican prin- 
ciples is presented as the solution to the factional divisions, resulting 
from theological strife, between ‘Germans’ and 'Hoppeans or "Dutch 
Although the division was not clear-cut along national or ethnic lines, 
the names have stuck, and for the sake of convenience will be used here 
also. 

Coenraad Hoppe, the founding father of the Hoppean school, was a 
native of Amsterdam. He had finished his studies at the theological fac- 
ulty of Helmstedt. After returning to the Republic, Hoppe was called first 
to Enkhuizen. There, in the early 1650s, he initiated a pre-university the- 
ological training programme for Dutch-born candidates for the ministry. 
His programme may have been inspired by the theological style of Helm- 
stedt, but first and foremost it had a very practical goal. As a Lutheran 
seminary in the Republic itself was unthinkable, Lutherans had recruited 
their ministers from the Empire. The apparent successes of the Counter- 
Reformation as well as of the Second Reformations, in which the rulers 
of the former Lutheran territories imposed the Reformed confession on 
their subjects, posed serious threats to Lutheran self-confidence. They 
reacted with fierce anti-Reformed polemics. The Lutheran ministers in 
the Republic preached in this same уеіп.!* Their sermons scandalised 
the Dutch Reformed, and soured the relations between Lutheran con- 
sistories and the local magistrates on whose favour these depended for 
the free, or at least undisturbed, exercise of their religion.” Hoppe's pro- 
gramme, complemented by a shortened stay at a German university, was 
intended to yield a crop of Dutch-born ministers, who would be sensitive 
to the position of Lutheran churches in a Reformed environment, as well 
as being fluent in the Dutch language. 
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Language was not unimportant. The rhetorical skills of the ‘imported’ 
German ministers were honed in High German. Once ordained in a 
Dutch Lutheran church, they had to learn to preach in Dutch, which was 
the official language of the church. The Lutheran congregation of Am- 
sterdam was very mixed. Originally founded by exiles from Antwerp at 
the end of the sixteenth century, it had become the church of immigrants 
from the German Empire and Scandinavia in the seventeenth century. Its 
ministers preached in both Dutch and German. 

Language, however, was not problematic. German was common on 
the streets of Amsterdam—the High-German sermons held in one of 
the Reformed churches for the benefit of Reformed German immigrants 
were also attended by natives who wanted to polish their German lan- 
guage skills.!° Scandinavian immigrants may well have been acquainted 
with Dutch, which was an important language for anyone in navigation 
and trade in the Baltic. Many German immigrants from the western part 
of the Empire spoke Plattdeutsch or Low German, which is very like 
Dutch. Yet second, and later generation Lutherans in the Dutch Republic 
insisted on Dutch as the official language, as German had become asso- 
ciated with raw immigrants from the lower social strata, peasants and 
unskilled labourers, from which the successfully ‘integrated’ kept a care- 
ful social distance.” 

In 1660 Hoppe was called to the ministry in Amsterdam, as one of its 
four ministers. His three colleagues were all Germans by birth: Paulus 
Cordes from Jena, Reimarus Ligarius from Neuende in East-Friesland 
and Johannes Erasmus Blum from Stolberg. They belonged to the polem- 
ical, anti-Calvinist tradition of Wittenberg. Hoppe had a reputation for 
learning and for a ‘moving’ preaching style, but these may not have 
been the most important gifts that recommended him to the consistory 
of Amsterdam. At this time, the burgomasters repeatedly complained 
about Lutheran sermons in which the Reformed were insulted. Hoppe 
was more accommodating, and it is not unthinkable that his candidacy 
was supported not only from within the consistory, but by Amsterdam 
regents as well. The regime of True Liberty was sympathetic towards a 
certain degree of diversity within the Reformed Church, and regents may 
have considered it appropriate in the Lutheran Church as well. 
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Hoppe's German colleagues, however, kept a close watch on him. 
Repeatedly, allegations of doctrinal unsoundness or at least the improper 
wording of his sermons were brought against him. None of these accu- 
sations stuck, but they were symptoms of deep-seated doubts of the 
orthodoxy of the Helmstedt school and the wisdom of Dutchifying the 
church.!? For good measure the Amsterdam consistory ruled that only 
candidates for the ministry who had studied at orthodox German univer- 
sities would be eligible in their church—pre-empting a call to Amsterdam 
of one of Hoppe's brightest pupils, Volckhard Visscher, who had not stud- 
ied in Germany at all, but had capped Hoppe's pre-university instruction 
by graduating in Anglican Oxford.” 

Hoppe served the Amsterdam congregation for only ten years, and if 
his supporters had cherished hopes that his style would become more 
permanently established in the church, their patience was put to a severe 
test. The nomination of candidates was a privilege of the consistory 
proper, that is: the four acting ministers and six ruling elders. Tradi- 
tionally the ministers, with their connections in the Lutheran theolog- 
ical world and the standing of their office, easily overruled the elders 
in securing a nomination of like-minded candidates. Hoppe had strong 
support among the younger members of the Lutheran elite. These were 
represented on the deacon’s bench, but although they voted in the gen- 
eral assembly that elected ministers, they were not entitled to nominate 
candidates.” 

In 1662, the Hoppeans won the appointment of Henricus van Born, 
Amsterdam-born and one of Hoppe’s students. It was, however, a some- 
what inconsequential victory, as Van Born was given only the rank of 
assistant minister, or comforter of the sick, to serve under the four minis- 
ters holding full tenure. This meant that he could preach, but he remained 
excluded from the consistory and thus from its deliberations and from 
the vote in church affairs." Moreover, apart from being practically pow- 
erless, Van Born appears to have been a less than full-blooded Hoppean. 
The opposition to Hoppe and the reluctant admission of the ambiguous 
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Van Born show the strength of the German faction consisting of the 
three ministers senior to Hoppe and their supporters in the consistory. 


Ministers and Lay Leaders 


Although ministers played a prominent part in the emergence of oppos- 
ing factions, the lay leaders of the congregation played the decisive role. 
The 1660s and 1670s showa remarkable level of activity among the elders 
in the consistory in loosening the firm hold of the most senior minister 
who, as a rule, presided over the consistory. This was a necessary manoeu- 
vre in order to create some space for Hoppean opposition. The compo- 
sition of the ministers’ bench ensured that the president was likely to be 
a German for years to come. Some elders however, were not prepared to 
bide their time for change. 

This dissension started in a small way. In 1667 the elders commis- 
sioned a new table for the consistory meeting room: one with an oval 
top rather than the traditional narrow oblong. The idea behind this 
seemingly innocuous innovation, was to have the presidency change 
hands on a regular schedule among the ministers which, as the actual 
seating sequence according to seniority was inviolable, was more con- 
venient around a round or oval table than one which had a conven- 
tional ‘head’ position. Rotation of the presidency would allow each of the 
ministers, including Hoppe, to set the agenda and chair the meeting of 
the consistory in his turn. Given the dangerously ‘democratic’ tendency 
underlying this innovation, it is not surprising that the new oval table 
top aroused heated controversy. Within days it was replaced by the old 
one.” 

А resolution to rotate the presidency was not made until 1675. Much 
was at stake for the senior minister. In most practical matters concerning 
the finances and general management of church affairs, the ruling elders 
were fully competent. In weighty matters they also convened the ex- 
elders in an extended consistory. Ministers were salaried servants of the 
church and therefore did not vote in practical affairs. They were even 
excluded from the part of the consistory meetings where such affairs 
were decided, although they were usually asked for advice. Ministers 
could overrule the elders in the election of new ministers and in matters 
of doctrine only. As the power of the ministers was largely symbolic, 
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derived from their office and their personal learning, the senior ministers 
tenaciously clung to their positions. The president held real power: he 
convened the meetings of the full consistory, set the agenda, and always 
had first say in matters under discussion. As the gulf between German 
and Dutch factions deepened, the German seniors were determined to 
hold on to this power base, and to prevent dangerous innovations being 
introduced. 

More successful in the long run than the attempts to rotate the presi- 
dency, were manoeuvres to strengthen the influence of the deacons over 
appointments, although success was painfully slow. The deacons were 
responsible for the care of the poor. Theirs was a heavy duty, carrying 
responsibility for large sums of money and the care requirements for 
numerous families of working poor, widows, orphans and people too 
old or otherwise unable to earn a living.” Deacons convened in their 
own meeting room in the church, symbolically placed on a lower floor 
than the consistory room. Only in cases directly regarding the support of 
the poor did the consistory consult the deacons. In the general assem- 
bly, however, deacons and ex-deacons voted in the annual renewal of 
half the ruling elders and ruling deacons. They also voted in the occa- 
sional elections of ministers, and in the appointment of salaried church 
personnel—such as the secretary of the consistory, the sexton, and the 
physician who tended the sick among the poor who were supported by 
the deacons. 

Ten ruling deacons had the right to vote against six ruling elders, 
giving them the majority vote. Already in 1667 ministers and elders 
considered the wisdom of introducing a rule that the deacons and ex- 
deacons should never be allowed to vote in larger numbers than the elders 
and ex-elders present in a general assembly. This issue arose in the same 
year as the table top-affair. The German president and his supporters 
in the consistory were well aware that Hoppean sympathies were strong 
among the younger generation, and that their hegemony was threatened 
from this quarter. No consensus could be reached, however, and the 
question was left undecided. 

It is important to note that elders and deacons were recruited from 
the same social class, effectively from a limited number of families with 
sound social and financial standing. Together they formed a closely-knit 
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oligarchy. Only those who had previously served as deacons were eligible 
to become elders. The same names occur in the lists of office-holders 
time and again. Among them we find rich merchants with ties to the 
political elite of their various home countries, such as Peter Trotzig, who 
was appointed burgomaster in charge of the trade of Stockholm in 1668, 
and Laurens Jansson Abo, probably related to Johan Nicolaus Abo who 
was resident of the King of Denmark in Amsterdam from 1683.” Elders, 
deacons and ministers were connected by marriage, and some of the new 
generation of Dutch ministers were sons of members of the consistory. 
All of this guaranteed that the church was governed by men of wealth, 
ability and connections, as well as a strong and tested commitment to its 
affairs and well-being. 

During the years following 1660 there was growing animosity between 
deacons and the consistory because of divisions within the Lutheran 
social elite. This was driven by the aspirations of a younger generation 
at the expense of their elders, and of a self-assured laity against the 
overbearing posture and pastoral style of the German ministers of the 
Wittenberger school. In 1669, it was decided that nobody could be 
elected as elder, unless he had first served as deacon for two terms. 
Perhaps this was intended as a means to delay the introduction of new 
men who might support Hoppean innovation, but if so, its effect was 
minimal.2 

When in 1670 Paulus Cordes, the German senior minister, was per- 
suaded to retire with a pension, as he had become fragile with age, the 
consistory nominated four candidates, two Germans and two Hoppeans. 
The candidate with the strongest support in the consistory and the gen- 
eral assembly was the notorious Volckhard Visscher, then minister in 
Rotterdam, where his appointment had also been a bone of contention. 
The consistory therefore decided that whoever was elected would be an 
assistant-minister only, with the same halfway status as Van Born. The 
first round of voting in the general assembly resulted in a close race 
between Visscher and Henricus Vos, then minister in Zwolle, a forceful 
character and declared Wittenberger. Visscher gained 24 votes against 22 
for Vos. The majority of the general assembly was prepared to overlook 
Visscher' irregular Oxford degree. 
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Before the second and final round of voting could start, the Germans 
rolled out the doctrinal cannon. They presented indications of doctrinal 
unsoundness in one of Visscher’s recent sermons in Rotterdam. Vis- 
scher's German colleague in Rotterdam provided them with ammunition 
in the form of no fewer than nineteen objectionable phrases from this 
sermon: an abundance of articles of indictment. Several sessions were 
spent in discussing whether or not this invalidated Visscher's candidacy 
for Amsterdam. Eventually, the Rotterdam colleague was called in; Vis- 
scher presented his defence, and satisfied his opponents." Now that his 
orthodoxy had been vindicated, the Germans had to fall back on another 
strategy. 

The Germans in the consistory had already questioned the right of 
deacons and ex-deacons to assist in the upcoming election, probably with 
the argument that, unlike the election of a full minister, the appointment 
of a mere assistant merited no such elaboration. Predictably, this led to 
heated discussions, in which the Germans were again less than successful. 
The consistory decided not only to give deacons the vote in this election, 
but promised them that they would also be called upon to vote on the 
(foreseeable) occasion that either Van Born or the newly elected man 
would be promoted to full ministry. After all this excitement, Visscher 
was elected in April 1670, in the final round of voting. He was, however, 
made to promise solemnly, cordially, and for the record, not to present 
‘innovations’ from the pulpit and to stand by the reconciliation reached 
on the 19 Rotterdam articles.?? 

In the period that followed, the deacons pressed their advantage and 
demanded the right to vote in any change of church personnel. Formerly, 
in matters oflittle consequence such as finding a substitute for a deceased 
elder for the duration of his term, the consistory had simply asked 
someone who was qualified and happened to be available. The deacons 
now demanded formal elections.? Deacons also reacted furiously to 
rumours that ministers and elders wanted to promote Van Born to full 
minister without even consulting them. In all probability they did not 
object to his promotion as such; procedure was more important in this 
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case than theological leanings. The consistory dropped the matter rather 
than risk another confrontation. The entire episode was omitted from the 
minutes of the consistory, and the promotion of Van Born was delayed 
for years. 

Matters came to a head when Hoppe died in November 1670. In 
the extended consistory of ministers, elders and ex-elders, no consen- 
sus could be reached on whether to recruit a German or a Dutch minis- 
ter.?! The consistory procrastinated until after the customary annual elec- 
tions for new elders and deacons— probably both factions hoped to gain 
enough numerical strength to pull the election of a new minister their 
way. The already tense situation exploded when the presiding senior min- 
ister Ligarius was caught at defrauding one of the candidates of a num- 
ber of votes through ‘slips of the pen:? From that moment on, deacons 
and ex-deacons boycotted the election of a new minister by introducing 
endless disputes about procedure. Apparently they already had general 
suspicions of machinations by Ligarius and his faction. They presented 
one German candidate after the other, but no formal nomination was 
made.” All through 1671 and 1672 several sessions of the extended con- 
sistory and the general assembly were convened whose minutes were not 
entered in the records. As a rule the minutes were entered into the official 
register after having been read in the next meeting and approved by the 
majority—spaces left open in the registers are therefore proof of sharp 
and unresolved conflict.*4 


Contested Elections 


By this time reinforcement of the corps of ministers had become a 
matter of some urgency. The congregation had built a second church, 
the New or Round Church, which produced a much fuller preaching 
roster. The presiding minister, Ligarius, was growing old and deaf, while 
the second in seniority, Blum, also had health problems. Ministers from 
the surrounding towns regularly had to substitute for them.” Van Born 
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and Visscher, who were formally mere assistants, carried out the bulk 
of the pastoral work. Finally, in March 1673 the consistory nominated 
four candidates, three Germans, among them Henricus Vos who had 
been so narrowly defeated by Visscher in 1670, and one Hoppean, Artus 
Georgii Velten. The latter had studied in Oxford with Visscher, and was 
by then minister of Utrecht. Eventually Velten was elected—again not 
as a full minister, but as assistant.*° Factional strife did not promote 
harmonious relations among the ministers: by the end of 1674 they 
remained ostentatiously absent from services at which their colleagues 
preached.?? 

In January 1675 the consistory urged its president Ligarius to put 
the promotion of the assistants to full ministry on the agenda of the 
consistory. Ligarius, determined to prevent this, accused the assistants, 
all of them Hoppeans, of promoting dangerous innovations. He sus- 
pected Socinian and Cocceian leanings in their sermons, and objected 
to their use of free-style prayers instead of the prescribed formularies.?? 
Again, and as a last resort, the doctrinal argument which was the only 
one with which ministers could trump the consistory, was brought for- 
ward. Reconciliation took the best part of a year, but finally the assis- 
tants submitted to the consistorys wishes and, in November, the Ger- 
mans grudgingly agreed to promote Van Born and Visscher to full min- 
ister and full member of the consistory. Promoting all three assistants 
must have been unthinkable, as this would reduce the two remaining 
German ministers to a minority against three Hoppeans. Thus Velten 
remained a mere assistant. Ligarius tried to finagle the deacons and ex- 
deacons into an informal assent, but they again insisted on having this 
decision taken with all due formality, in a full session of the general 
assembly, to which they were expressly invited. This earned them a furi- 
ous reproach and an accusation of hair-splitting from their president- 
minister. 

The deacons answered this affront by striking. During the last two 
weeks of November 1675 they refused to distribute the alms or to collect 
the gifts for the poor after the services. This dissension was not levelled at 
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the personal qualities of the assistants. Deacons and ex-deacons insisted 
on their right to be present, in the fullest possible legal capacity, when 
the letters of appointment for the candidates were formulated. They 
wanted to be absolutely certain that in these letters of appointment the 
ratification of the decision about the rotation of the presidency was 
included. Almost all the members of the bench of deacons and ex- 
deacons, and probably a sizeable number of the elders and ex-elders as 
well, were determined that this rotation, rejected in 1667, should finally 
be introduced. The manner in which Ligarius had hung on to his chair for 
the past decades, and his use of the presidential power to block any kind 
of change, was widely perceived as a kind of papacy. Many hoped that 
even the sitting ministers would now accept rotation of the presidency. 

The strike of the deacons led to consternation among the poor and 
the congregation generally. It was an unprecedented and powerful form 
of pressure. And it worked. Ligarius emotionally threatened the deacons 
with divine retribution, but within two weeks they had a promise, for- 
mally registered in the protocols of the consistory, that in the future they 
would be formally called to assist in all important decisions in which the 
Church Order gave them the right to vote. Time and again, the deacons 
acted like storm-troopers in order to break the presidential power base of 
the senior minister. Among themselves they had already signed a com- 
pact in which they solemnly bound themselves always to grant deacons 
their rightful say in church matters once they had become elders them- 
selves.” 

On this particular matter, however, the deacons had to accept a com- 
promise: Van Born and Visscher accepted the principle of rotation of 
the presidency, but the Germans imposed the condition that it would be 
introduced only after the last of the German ministers had died.“ The 
deacons may have willingly resigned themselves to this compromise as 
Ligarius and Blum were growing old, and their ‘papacy’ would come to a 
natural end before too long. But the seniors were tenacious. In the win- 
ter season Blum was almost constantly too incapacitated to preach, yet 
he obstinately refused to accept retirement on a pension.*! And by a sin- 
gular succession of early deaths, the Hoppean element in the Lutheran 
ministry of Amsterdam was completely wiped out before the end of the 
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decade—a development that was interpreted by some Germans as evi- 
dence of divine providence.” 

In 1678 Volkhard Visscher died, not yet 40 years old. As president, 
Ligarius was to deliver the memorial sermon, but was prevented from 
preaching at the last moment by a heavy nosebleed. Velten offered to 
take his place, but as a known partisan of Visscher, and still a mere 
assistant, he was curtly rejected. He received a sharp reprimand in the 
consistory when he later wrote a poetic lamentation on Visscher' death 
which he had printed privately. The poem hinted at antagonism against 
Visscher, and the consistory took that as a barely veiled insult to either 
its entire body or members from its midst. Even though Velten denied 
the allegation, he was censured not only about his poem, but also for 
statements in recent sermons about the Sabbath and about objectionable 
phrasing in general. 

At about this same time, an anonymous friend of Visscher posthu- 
mously published two of his more recent sermons, in which he had 
warned against unfounded opinions on demonic possession. These ser- 
mons have been interpreted as forerunners of Balthasar Bekker’s The 
Enchanted World, which caused uproar in the 1690s.“ Clearly the Luther- 
ans shared the issues that divided the Reformed churches at this time in 
connection with Cartesian philosophy, and the Hoppeans participated 
in these hotly debated ‘innovations: The death of the outspoken Visscher 
appears to have produced an atmosphere in which German resentment 
against these influences came to the surface. 

Visschers death created a new vacancy, and again this gave rise to 
political machinations and acrimonious debates. As before, German 
candidates were considered first. Undoubtedly we see here the influence 
of Ligarius and Blum and their supporters towards perpetuating their 
own preferences in theology, preaching style and church government. 
The ageing seniors had to make the most of their time in the presidency. 
For good measure they secured the presentation of a petition, signed 
by a few hundred common members, demanding Henricus Vos, high 
on the nomination already in 1670 and 1673, as their new minister.“ 
Deacons and ex-deacons, however, insisted that they would not agree 
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to any new election before Velten, the youngest minister and still an 
assistant, had been promoted to full ministry. The general assembly did 
promote him, but not without ‘sharp debate —undoubtedly about his 
orthodoxy which was repeatedly called into question by the Germans in 
the consistory.*é 

Shortly afterwards, Henricus Vos was indeed appointed, and the 
sources showa curious lack of controversy in this event. Years later it was 
claimed that the irregular popular petition had improperly influenced 
the consistory, and although one would expect traces of debate on such 
a topic, the curious silence can be explained if we assume that Vos was 
chosen by lot instead of the customary election in an attempt to avoid all 
controversies. The pamphlet Historical Narrative quotes a popular piece 
of doggerel chanted by Vos' supporters about his election. It compared 
Vos with the apostle Matthias, chosen by lot to replace Judas Iscariot as 
one of the twelve Apostles. Of course this cast the deceased Visscher in 
the role of Judas, which apparently still sharply rankled in Hoppean cir- 
cles as late as 1690, when the pamphlet was published. 

The German seniors Ligarius and Blum were by now both incapable 
of preaching, and the consistory started serious negotiations about their 
retirement. Both balked at the loss of income, as the pension offered by 
the consistory amounted to considerably less than their full salary. Li- 
garius flatly refused to retire, as he wanted to retain influence over church 
policy. Blum accepted, but only after intensive negotiations in which he 
insisted on a number of rather unusual conditions. He agreed to retire 
and to move house to Maarssen, where the country air was more salubri- 
ous, but only if allowed to retain his membership of the consistory and 
to return to his old position in the event of being restored to good health. 
These negotiations were conducted only by the consistory, without con- 
sulting the deacons, which was squarely against earlier agreements. The 
deacons remained ignorant of the extent of the concessions granted to 
Blum at this time“? 

Blums departure created another vacancy. The Amsterdam church was 
already awfully short-handed, with three active ministers: Velten, Van 
Born and the newcomer Vos, besides the ailing Ligarius. To aggravate the 
problem Velten died in September 1679, after a period of illness. With 
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his death the last of the Hoppeans disappeared as Van Born, although 
originally a Hoppean, had by this time joined the German faction.” 

Now the Hoppean majority among the deacons and ex-deacons came 
up with a highly original claim. They contested the traditional monopoly 
of the consistory in the nomination of new ministers. During the past 
year they had already been in conflict with the consistory about the 
drafting of nominations for comforters of the sick and for the secretary 
of the consistory and the general assembly. They claimed the right to add 
their own nominee to those presented by the consistory. Neither side 
would yield, and so the congregation ended up with two comforters of the 
sick, one appointed and paid by the consistory, one by the deacons. Now 
deacons also claimed the right to add one nominee to the three proposed 
by the consistory, from which quartet a minister was to be elected by 
majority vote. They may have taken their inspiration for this from the 
Reformed Church, where the consistory and the deacons’ bench each 
nominated two candidates, from which a new minister was elected by 
simple majority. 

The consistory haughtily demanded that the deacons prove from the 
Church Order that they were entitled to nominate candidates. The dea- 
cons in their turn demanded that the consistory demonstrate their exclu- 
sive right to the nomination—which led to a frantic and eventually fruit- 
less search of the church archives. All that could be ascertained was that 
nomination by the consistory had always been the custom, and the con- 
sistory was not prepared to share the privilege." By that time no less than 
eleven aspiring German candidates had presented their homiletic talents 
in the Amsterdam pulpits. The consistory nominated three of these and 
invited deacons and ex-deacons to the election. As was to be expected, 
deacons and ex-deacons refused to take part in a procedure in which 
their irrefutable claims had been so pointedly ignored. The extended 
consistory held the election without the participation of deacons and ex- 
deacons. The winner was the intellectual heavyweight Johannes Colerus, 
a German, minister of Weesp.” 


® Van Born protested against the decision of the consistory to introduce rotating 
presidency during the absence of Ligarius and Blum, ALCA-AC, Jan. 18, 1679. From that 
moment on he voted with the Wittenbergers. 

5° PD, Nov. 8, Dec. 28, 1678; ALCA-AC, Jan. 25, April 12, 1679. 

51 ALCA-AC, Sept. 6, 1679. 

52 EP, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, 15, 1679; ALCA-AC, Sept. 4, 1679. 

55 Blase, Colerus, pp. 172-199. 
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The deacons refused to acknowledge Colerus as their lawfully ap- 
pointed minister unless they received full satisfaction for the way their 
rights had been scorned, both in the last election and in the secret 
arrangements on the retirement of Blum "7 Lengthy and complicated 
negotiations before committees produced a compromise by the end of 
1679. The deacons effectively agreed to accept all the decisions of the con- 
sistory in the past year, and to accept Colerus, in exchange for the right to 
add one name to a triple nomination from the consistory in future elec- 
tions of new ministers. The consistory long held out against this demand, 
but capitulated when deacons and ex-deacons threatened to bring their 
case before the burgomasters of Amsterdam. This threat was taken so 
seriously that in the formulation of the final agreement the proviso was 
included never to involve secular authorities in ecclesiastical conflict, but 
to seek the mediation of the neighbouring churches: Haarlem, Leiden 
and The Hague. It was formally decided to review the Church Order, as 
all these contentions over procedure had been possible only because of 
ambiguous formulations in some of its articles.” 

Finalisation of this agreement dragged on into January of the follow- 
ing year, but by then a successor for Velten was at last elected. Attention 
was concentrated on Paulus Weslingh, another pupil of Hoppe, then at 
Leiden. Throughout the preceding months, damaging rumours had cir- 
culated in Amsterdam that in a sermon, preached in Utrecht some time 
ago, he had spoken derisively about the Augsburg Confession and other 
authoritative texts of the Lutheran Church. Even so, Weslingh had some 
support in the extended consistory, but not sufficient to become one of 
their three nominees. The deacons and ex-deacons, however, nominated 
Weslingh as their candidate.” His nomination led to heated debate in 
the general assembly, but eventually the nomination was conditionally 
accepted: if Weslingh was elected, he would have to purge himself of the 
rumoured unorthodoxy. With a majority of 21 votes, mainly from dea- 
cons and ex-deacons, Weslingh was indeed elected. 

This spectacular, and hard-fought, return of the Hoppeans inspired 
one Ellard Hayes, the son of a diamond-cutter, to compose and distribute 


EP, Sept. 17, 21, 1679; PD, Sept. 17, 1679. 
PD, Sept. 28, Oct. 10, 1679; EP, Sept. 29, Oct. 7, 12, 13, 16, 24, 26, Nov. 24, 1679. 

56 EP & PD, Feb. 9, 1680; ALCA-AC, Feb. 14, 1680. 

57 ALCA-AC, Nov. 15, 1679; letters of the consistory of Leiden to the consistory of 
Amsterdam ALCA, inv. nr. 184, Nov. 13, Dec. 14, 1679, Jan. 30, 1680; PD & EP, Feb. 15, 
1680; ЕР, Feb. 21, 1680; cf. ibid. Nov. 10, Dec. 20, 1680. 
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the lengthy satirical poem Brouhaha among ministers during the vacancy 
in the Lutheran pulpit of Amsterdam. The poem mercilessly flays the 
German faction and their favourites for the vacant post. Hayes presented 
Ligarius as a senile old man, lamenting in broken German the undoing 
of all his machinations over the past years to keep out Hoppean heresies. 
The turncoat Van Born was even more harshly treated for not only was he 
described as conceited and resentful, but the poet also viciously related 
the popular scandal mongering over Van Borns wooing and wedding of 
a much younger woman, on whom he had speedily fathered a child. Such 
behaviour was considered as scandalous housekeeping and unbecoming 
in a minister.” The poem elaborated on Vos’ reputation as a rabble- 
rouser, who had set the Leiden congregation by the ear, and ridiculed his 
defence of traditional beliefs in the power and materiality of the Devil 
in opposition to the late Visscher. One by one, the other candidates for 
the position received their portion of abuse. The poem culminated in 
a characterisation of the German ministers and candidates as a tribe of 
bearded Nordic goats, who claimed to be the only true guardians of pure 
Lutheranism, and a warning to Weslingh against the vile tactics with 
which his opponents were determined to undo his ministry and drive 
him to an early grave, like his Hoppean predecessors. 

The poem was not published, but circulated in a handwritten ver- 
sion only. Even so, the Lutheran consistory was furious. It swiftly found 
out the identity of the anonymous writer and sharply called Hayes to 
account. The confrontation between poet and consistory soon degen- 
erated into mutual abuse, in which Van Born called Hayes an athe- 
ist and Hayes accused the consistory of perverting Luther’s Reforma- 
tion. At a second meeting apologies were offered all round, and recon- 
ciliation was reached, but the incident highlights the strained relations 
between the factions.® The existence of a cartoon with the minister on 
the wheelbarrow, being pulled towards the church by his voters, was only 
a rumour at the time. Apparently the image was only circulated under- 
ground. 


58 In Dutch: ‘Paapen Hommeles, geduerende de Vacante Plaats van de Luiterse Predic- 
stoel tot Amsterdam, UL Amsterdam, Manuscripts from the Lutheran Seminary, inv. nr. 
18. Published in Spaans, ‘De pen als wapen, pp. 105-108. 

59 Van Born was 49, his bride 18 years old, MAA, Baptismal, marriage and burial 
records, inv. nr. 692, p. 16 (Jan. 18, 1680). 

69 ALCA-AC, April 10, June 5, 19, 1680. 

61 Historisch verhaal, p. 15; Swidde, Antwoord op een faam-rovend leugenschrift, p. 18. 
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A War over Popular Franchise 


Те reaction to Weslinghs election pales, however, when compared with 
the public outcry that erupted a few years later, when his fellow-Hoppean 
Theodorus Dominicus was called to Amsterdam. Dominicus was well 
connected. His father, Dirck Dominicus, who had made his fortune as 
a wood-merchant, served the Lutheran church as an elder for no fewer 
than five terms of office. Moreover, he was one of the four directors in the 
construction of the New Round Church, an exacting but very reputable 
position. A brother Johannes Dominicus served his first term as deacon 
at the time of Theodorus election. Theodorus himself succeeded Hoppe 
as the director of the seminary for Dutch ministers,® but was neither 
an astute politician, like his colleague Weslingh, nor particularly distin- 
guished for his learning. His election, which tipped the balance in favour 
of a lasting presence of Hoppean, or more generally, Dutch ministers, 
not only in Amsterdam but in the Lutheran churches in the Republic as 
a whole, renewed and intensified existing conflicts. 

Within half a year after the appointment of Weslingh, at the end 
of 1680, Ligarius died. Blum, conditionally retired two years earlier, 
immediately declared his health restored. He claimed the presidency of 
the consistory and made Van Born resign the honour of preaching the 
funeral sermon for Ligarius. The consistory was somewhat taken aback, 
but could not refuse in the face of the previous agreements—probably 
made in anticipation of this situation. Without Blum, the presidency 
would have to rotate among ministers, one of whom was the Hoppean 
Paulus Weslingh. Blum was the last person who could claim the perma- 
nent presidency of the senior minister. 

Preparations were set in motion for a new election. The consistory, 
apparently unwilling to take sides, demanded the nomination of an 
equal number of Dutchmen and Germans, but both parties started to 
wrangle for position, following a by now familiar repertoire. In so many 
words Blum claimed that German manners should be reintroduced to 
church government in Amsterdam. The deacons obliquely threatened 
another strike if they were not treated with all due respect in current 
debates over finances and the appointment of a new comforter of the 
sick—an unmistakeable warning to the consistory to honour all previous 


62 ALCA-AC, Oct. 17, 24, 1668, lists of elders and deacons in PD. 
63 Loosjes, Geschiedenis, p. 139. 
64 ALCA-AC, Aug. 16, 21, 1680, Jan. 8, 1681; EP, Nov. 6, 1680, April 2, 1681. 
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agreements to the letter in the forthcoming election. The Hoppeans 
harassed Colerus over an alleged breach of contract in not preaching 
in Dutch, which he indignantly claimed had never been a condition 
for his appointment. The Germans countered with the demand that all 
prospective nominees would preach on a text set by the consistory only 
a few days beforehand, allowing them to provoke the candidates into 
showing their true colours on contested issues.© 

For over half a year no progress at all was made. Both factions were 
stalling. In the summer of 1681 a synod of the Dutch Lutheran churches 
was scheduled, and one of the points on its agenda was the revision of the 
Church Order, decided upon after the election of Weslingh, as ambigui- 
ties had been found in the articles detailing the rights of nomination. The 
Amsterdam deacons found their position strengthened by the acknowl- 
edgement of their right to nominate candidates in the newly revised 
Church Order of 1681, although this success came at a price. The revised 
Order introduced a new ambiguity, in allowing the vote not only to the 
general assembly of ministers, elders, ex-elders, deacons, ex-deacons and 
church personnel, but also to ‘contributing members of the congregation. 

In this way an ‘ancient custom’ was revived. In the first Lutheran 
congregations in the Republic, consisting mainly of refugees from the 
Southern Netherlands, the wealthy members who financed the church 
and paid the minister on a regular basis had had a say in the government 
and administration of the church, whether they were formally in office 
or not. The practice had long since lapsed in Amsterdam. Members of 
the consistory were required to pledge a regular contribution to the 
church, and a handful of other members did so voluntarily, but by this 
time church finances were based on regular income from real estate, 
dividends, the renting out of seats and graves, and church collections. The 
special status of the ‘contributing members’ had for all practical purposes 
become obsolete. 

This was not the case everywhere. In Leiden the contributing members 
retained the vote in the annual elections of new elders and deacons. This 
repeatedly led to rowdy meetings in the church, as there were no clear- 
cut procedures to exclude the non-contributing members from elections. 
On occasion mobs of members and non-members, permanent residents 
and passersby, even non-Lutherans recruited for the occasion by one or 
the other faction, had claimed the right to cast their votes. Vos, when 


65 Ер Sept. 18, Oct. 18, 30, Nov. 2, 1680; ALCA-AC, Oct. 2, 23, Nov. 13, 1680. 
$6 [Swidde], Kort, edog bondig antwoord, p. 3; Historisch Verhaal, pp. 18-19. 
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in office in Leiden, was reputed to have manipulated the popular vote 
of (real and spurious) contributing members to rig the elections in such 
a way as to get men elected who were willing to raise his salary.” The 
popular petitions handed to the consistory in favour of the election of 
Vos in 1678, had introduced this populism in Amsterdam for the first 
time. 

The elections for elders and deacons in Amsterdam in May 1682 
immediately reflected the changes wrought in the Church Order. Church 
members who supported the German ministers—and, it was later 
claimed, at their instigation—secretly organised themselves, drew up a 
list of like-minded candidates for church office, and prepared to present 
themselves at the elections as contributing members entitled to the 
vote—which some were, but by no means all. Had they been able to sur- 
prise the consistory (or, more likely: those of the consistory not in the 
know) they might have succeeded in manipulating the vote. 

As it was, however, the conspirators tried to recruit for their carefully 
laid plans a circle, or ‘college’ of committed church members, who reg- 
ularly met to study the Bible and the Augsburg Confession together.” 
Members of this circle, however, indignantly reported the conspiracy to 
the consistory. The consistory officially condemned the plot, and took 
measures to strictly limit the vote to office holders of the general assembly 
and those who had formally pledged a regular contribution. It drafted an 
election protocol, in which this was codified. This measure caused much 
unrest in the congregation for years to come, as the instigators of the plot 
considered themselves robbed of ‘ancient rights, even though these had 
never in living memory been exercised in Amsterdam. 

But it was not only the congregation that was split over this issue. The 
consistory and even the deacons, who until then had always presented a 
closed front, were also split. Two distinct pressure groups formed among 
the membership, the Peace-loving and the Malcontent members. The 
former approved of the new election protocol as a laudable measure 
to prevent a noisy ‘popular’ vote, the latter protested against it. The 
pressure groups did not show any definite theological leanings. Their 
one point was the question of who should govern the congregation: the 


67 Letters of the consistory of Leiden to the consistory of Amsterdam, 1675-1680, 
ALCA, inv. nr. 184; Historisch Verhaal, pp. 17-18. 

6 СЕ above, pp. 87-88. 

© These colleges were a familiar aspect of Dutch church life, cf. Zijlmans, Vrien- 
denkringen, pp. 71-96; Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven, pp. 449-456. 
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members of the consistory and a few others from the same social elite 
who pledged regular contributions, or ‘the congregation itself’ This last 
would involve a head vote from among the independent householders, 
namely all those who rented pews and even those who only contributed 
to church collections, and who therefore also considered themselves 
to be ‘contributing members: The Peace-loving came to be associated 
with Weslingh and his Dutch party, the Malcontents with Vos and the 
Germans. But both considered themselves the rightful heirs of Luther's 
Reformation, both argued, and argued vehemently, from the Augsburg 
Confession as a summary of the truths revealed in the Bible, from 
the Symbolic Books and from the Church Order, and both at times 
sought the advice of orthodox Lutheran theologians and universities in 
Germany. 

In the end a compromise was struck: the possibility to register as an 
official contributor, with a minimum contribution of 20 guilders annu- 
ally, was widely publicised in the congregation. From these registered 
contributors ten would be chosen by lot to assist in elections. The Mal- 
contents however, kept insisting on a head vote, and the compromise had 
to be enforced by the burgomasters of Amsterdam. This, in turn, was 
against the formal decision taken in early 1681 never to bring ecclesi- 
astical questions before the burgomasters for mediation, and was in itself 
a new source of conflict for years to соте. 

The general upheaval did not hide the fact that a successor for Ligarius 
had still to be found. Blum had announced his return to active ministry, 
and his place as senior minister and president in the consistory, in the last 
days of 1680, but for all practical purposes he never did more than pre- 
side at critical moments and occasionally officiate at the sacraments. An 
able-bodied fifth minister was sorely needed, and a new election repeat- 
edly urged by the ministers—for once in agreement—, but the matter was 
left until after the death of Blum. The reasons for this long delay were 
never expressed in so many words, but we can guess at them. A consid- 
erable part of the consistory had not particularly welcomed the return of 
Blum, and really wanted an end to the hold of the German ministers on its 
proceedings. A new election under his inevitable presidency was there- 
fore controversial at least. Financial reasons may have been involved as 
well. The congregation could ill afford to pay six ministers’ salaries at the 


70 ALCA-AC, Dec. 31, 1682, Jan. 6, 1683; resolution burgomasters 23 Jan. 1683, 
printed in Historisch Verhaal, pp. 46-51; Blase, Colerus, pp. 6-37, 80-87; Loosjes, Ge- 
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current level of 1600 guilders annually. Additionally, they must have 
realised that allowing a retired minister to resume his status without 
doing the work involved, and paying for a supernumerary as well, would 
create a potentially costly precedent. 

In September1683 Blum died and the time was finally ripe for a new 
election. The consistory rigidly adhered to the election protocol agreed 
on in 1682 and to all earlier agreements with the deacons. Petitions from 
both Peace-loving and Malcontents were pointedly ignored. Emotions 
still ran high and each party was extremely sensitive to anything that 
could be taken as an insult. The consistory severely admonished Colerus, 
who appears to have been an emotional man with a weak grasp of 
political expediency, for a sermon in which he had accused elders and 
deacons of heavy drinking and passionate tempers. This, undoubtedly 
well-intentioned, pastoral advice to keep a level head did not amuse 
the consistory at all”! In this tense atmosphere the nomination was 
presented, and the general assembly declared all nominees orthodox and 
eligible. By a vote of 24 to 19, Theodorus Dominicus, nominated by the 
deacons, was elected.” 

At this point a complete revolt broke out in the congregation. Discon- 
tent was ritually played out during Dominicus’ inaugural sermon in the 
New Round Church. As soon as he started preaching a woman intoned 
the second psalm, which implores God to look down from heaven upon 
his people. The congregation followed, completely drowning the minis- 
ters voice. The efforts of the elders and even the assistants of the sher- 
iff, who were present for any expected disorder, could not still the audi- 
ence. Rumour circulated that Dominicus would be seized and thrown 
into the canal after the service. Only when the sheriff himself demon- 
stratively assumed a place on the elders’ bench, was order restored to the 
extent that the minister could deliver his sermon and conduct the ser- 
vice to its end. He was kept hidden in the church until the congregation 
had dispersed, and afterwards let out by a back door and escorted safely 
home.” 

Until this time factionalism had divided elders and deacons. The min- 
isters, who were formally employees of the consistory, had played a pro- 
fessional, conciliatory role overall, at least in public—despite their very 
real differences. However, at this point the senior German ministers Vos 
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and Colerus, supported by Van Born, openly broke up with their younger 
colleagues Weslingh and Dominicus. The consistory, extended consis- 
tory and general assembly also split, and factionalism spread among the 
congregation. The majority of the congregation favoured the Germans: 
pamphleteers mention that Colerus and Vos attracted large audiences, 
whereas Weslingh and Dominicus preached before empty pews.” 

To justify the breach, the Germans accused Dominicus of doctrinal 
unsoundness in a sermon on Ezekiel 18 that he had preached in Amster- 
dam a few years earlier.” A doctrinal argument was the only form that the 
German ministers could make stick in the consistory. Apparently, they 
also used this argument to appeal to simple church-members anxious 
about the salvation of their souls. The opposition between the rival 
theological schools of Wittenberg and Helmstedt did play a part in the 
background, as it had done ever since the appointment of Hoppe in 1660. 
The schism that broke out in 1683, however, was evidently embedded 
in a much wider struggle for power within the consistory. The actual 
issue over which the congregation split was the election protocol drawn 
up in 1682, with its strict definition of who was and who was not a 
contributing member, and therefore entitled to the vote. The disputed 
sermon was a last resort: and an unconvincing one at that, as the entire 
assembly had declared all nominees orthodox before actually casting 
their votes. The pamphlet Historical Narrative suggests that the reaction 
was so vehement—Colerus, Vos and Van Born even refused to follow 
the custom and sign Dominicus contract with the other members of the 
consistory— because the German party had been confident that the vote 
would go their way, and had not wanted to bring the issue up before the 
election." 


A Local Media Storm 


The commotion over the election of Dominicus, both in the consistory 
chamber and in the church itself, created so much local excitement that 
the printing presses must have smoked. No less than four satirical poems 
circulated in print in 1683, as well as two pamphlets in that same year, 
and another in 1684. Moreover, several prints appeared, with or without 


74 Swidde, Waare Toe-stand, p. 22; [Swidde], Kort Antwoord, p. 5; '"Zamenspraak tussen 
een Amsterdammer en Leeuwaarder, p. 9. 
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accompanying text. Apparently the demand for the latter was so lively, 
that most of the copper plates were reworked several times and their 
imagery embellished, in order to serve this market. 

The poems reflect the shock at the outrageous events at Domini- 
cus’ inauguration." One contains a lengthy mock-quotation in thick 
Plattdeutsch, ridiculing the primitive preferences of uncouth raw immi- 
grants for ‘real’ German Lutheran preachers, the kind that properly 
lashed their hearers from the pulpits with threats of hellfire and brim- 
stone, and their scorn for the wishy-washy character of the Hoppeans 
and their ilk. A rhymed reaction to this piece criticises the mockery and 
warns that only a stern condemnation of sin will bring about conversion 
and the salvation of the souls of the believers, whereas the mildness of the 
new minister and his ‘Calvinist’ leanings will lead them to perdition."? 
But poetry was not the only medium for criticism, a few prose pam- 
phlets also appeared immediately after Dominicus’ ordination. They all 
focus on the new election protocol, and declare Dominicus unfit for the 
Lutheran ministry in Amsterdam—because of his unorthodox preach- 
ing, the glaring use of patronage exerted by his father in the consistory, 
and his behaviour as minister in Leiden.” 

Most of the satirical prints perfectly illustrate the arguments brought 
forward in these pamphlets. In one of them we see the consistory cham- 
ber (Plate 4). Two ministers, their heads bare, and sixteen elders and dea- 
cons, all wearing their hats, the badge of authority, are seated around an 
oval table. The reinstallation of this revolutionary piece of furniture is not 
attested in the sources, but the print shows its fateful ‘democratic’ effects. 
The ministers discuss papers lying in front of them: one marked ‘sermon, 
the other ‘Ezekiel 18’ identifying the document as Dominicus’ allegedly 
unorthodox sermon. The backrests of the eight chairs facing the viewer 
bear primitive drawings. They are puns on the names or professions of the 
men in the chairs, all supporters of Dominicus.® The print has lines of 


77 Op de Eerste Predicatie van Do. Theodorus Dominicus; Nieulant, Op de goede bestier- 
inge. 

78 De Oproer in de Luijterse Nieuwe Kerk. 
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text, like balloons, next to each seated man’s head. Together they make up 
a poem, reflecting the deliberations leading to the election of Dominicus, 
against the doubts of the German ministers. Inscribed on the tabletop are 
two rhymed lines lamenting the blindness of the entire company. 

The message of the print, expressed in its caption: THE PLOTTING 
CHAMBER, FULLY DOMINATED BY AMBITION, INJUSTICE AND FALSE 
CoUuNSEL,"! is pictorially reinforced by the tell-tale barrel in the lower 
right hand corner of the picture. The elder, wearing a hat and lifting a gen- 
erously sized wineglass, and the bareheaded minister who are oversee- 
ing the cooper busily tightening the hoops of the barrel are undoubtedly 
Dirck Dominicus, the father of the new minister, and Paulus Weslingh, 
his fellow Hoppean and predecessor as minister in Leiden. The barrel, 
the symbol of the victorious cabal, is said to be ‘filled with lies and bound 
by pride. For good measure five fools caper around the seated company. 
They carry symbolic objects: from right to left a cat and dog (proverbial 
fighters); a pillar and rapier (defence and attack); a barrel and a house 
(scheming and the inn where the schemers convened), a stockfish and 
a cock (the one that gets beaten, like the stockfish which has to be ten- 
derised by beating, and the victor). The last fool holds a mirror, and his 
clothes are imprinted with eyeglasses. A line of text calls upon the men 
around the table to look at themselves, and to reconsider their disgrace 
and the sad state to which they have brought their church. 

The capering fools with their moralising symbolic attributes are in a 
more flamboyant style than the somewhat wooden rendering of the con- 
sistory meeting. This suggests the involvement of several hands, which 
was not unusual in polemical satire. They could be later additions, 
although I have not found a version of the print without them. There 
is, however, a version with yet a sixth fool, with a jauntily feathered cap, 
lifting a somewhat sheepish-looking young man, with his hat in his hand 
over the barrel, on a jack (Plate 6). The young man must be the newly 
elected Theodorus Dominicus himself. It is possible that the copper 


crucifix; a grater, and a chain or bridle (the last three unidentifiable). A number of these 
appear on the print discussed in the next chapter as well. 

81 Dutch: DE GEKUYPTE EDICKT KAMER, NU VOLMAEKT/ DOOR HEERSDORST, ON- 
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82 Cf. Meijer Drees, ‘Goed voor de ogen’ 
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84 Lander, Inventing Polemic, pp. 80-82. 
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plates were reworked after they had become worn with use, and that the 
additions were made to generate new interest in prints that had already 
sold in large numbers. 

Besides these prints on the antics in the THE PLOTTING CHAMBER, 
there is a series in which we again see the new minister in a wheelbar- 
row, with his supporters and pulling team and a man who has got under 
the wheel. These ‘quote’ the earlier print on the election of Weslingh, but 
instead of twenty-one deacons harnessed to the cause of the candidate, 
here we see four well-dressed, rather portly men, with fashionable long 
curled hairstyles and longish capes, holding the handles of the wheelbar- 
row, and four others of similar stature but somewhat slighter build pulling 
its rope (Plate 6). Again they have been given short lines of text, which 
echo the text-balloons given to the ministers and elders in THE PLOTTING 
CHAMBER. Actually the lines of the four men behind the wheelbarrow are 
very similar to those of the first four men seated to the right of the two 
ministers around the consistory table. They express a strong will to have 
their way (‘this is how I want it’), whereas the pulling team, like the rest 
of the company around the oval table, merely complies with their wishes. 
The minister in the wheelbarrow holds his hat in his hand, like the boy 
being raised on the jack, a gesture of gratitude. The text ‘spoken’ by the 
fallen man echoes the words engraved beneath the picture of the fool 
with the mirror in THE PLOTTING CHAMBER, again lamenting the sad 
state of the church. The little procession is shown arriving at a church 
door, which is being opened wide in welcome. High over the wheelbar- 
row, on fluffy clouds, angels proclaim that the plot to force Dominicus 
junior upon the Lutheran church of Amsterdam is against their will, and 
that nothing good can come of it. 

Several versions of this print exist. One has the man with a scraggy 
looking chin under the wheel. He wears a skullcap, visible now that he 
has lost his hat. This might mark him as a representative of the ‘Nordic 
goats, the German party, who lost in the election of Dominicus.* In other 
versions the man is clean-shaven and his flowing locks are uncovered.” 
Again we may see the effects of reworking a worn copper plate, although 
it is possible that two distinct plates were made for this print. The ver- 
sion with the bearded victim is also found on a broadsheet embedded 
in a mass of printed text. The title of this leaf promises A KEY TO THE 


86 This version in MAA, Beeldbank (http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. о1- 
0097007361). 
87 This version in RMA, Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 2649. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WHEELBARROW, OR THE DONE DzAL,** connect- 
ing the wheelbarrow motif with that of the session in THE PLOTTING 
CHAMBER. Below the picture are no less than twenty-five six-line rhymed 
stanzas, condemning the way Dominicus was elected. A rhymed mock- 
confession follows, in which Dominicus senior laments his scheming, 
and converts to the true piety exemplified in the German ministers Van 
Born, Vos and Colerus.® The poems were also published separately, with 
the same title but without the illustration, under a fake Leiden impres- 
sum.” 

The version with the clean-shaven victim was also reissued in a far 
more vulgar style. No poetry here, but a flying bird—supposedly Luther’s 
swan, although it looks more like a duck or a skinny goose—quacking: 
‘Hypocrite’ and copiously defecating on Weslingh’s bared head (Plate 7). 
The scatological addition pictorially reinforces the laments of the angels 
and the figure knocked to the ground. The image of the bird spraying its 
droppings on the ministers head conveys the meaning of the print with 
much more force than any amount of text, rhyming or otherwise, could 
ever accomplish. Moreover, it accommodates the print to an illiterate 
audience—and as the large majority of the Lutheran congregation of 
Amsterdam was made up of poor immigrant labourers, this must have 
been a considerable share of the potential market. And surprisingly, 
another addition, equally supportive of the message, is a fool in cap and 
bells, in the same style as the fools in THE PLOTTING CHAMBER, spurring 
the company on with a little whip, crying ‘Sa-sa, as one would to a horse”! 

A third type of print introduces new pictorial elements, but uses the 
same format as the broadsheet mentioned above. It is essentially the 
same format as the moralising emblems that were very popular at the 
time: a caption in large print, a satirical picture and a rhymed textual 
commentary. Whereas emblems usually elaborated on a proverb or some 
timeless wisdom,” these prints comment on the news of the day, and 
their message is satirical and highly partisan. Here the wheelbarrow is 
replaced by a garbage or night-soil cart (Dutch: drekwagen). This is an 


88 Dutch: DE SLEUTEL VAN DE GEKUYPTE KRUYWAGEN, OF 'T BESWOREN EDICT. 

89 This version in MSHR, Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 2703/2, also in MAA, 
Beeldbank (http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 010097014078). 

90 This version in RMA, Muller, Nederlandse geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 2649/tekst. 

?! This version in MSHR, Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 2703/3, also in MAA, 
Beeldbank (http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 010097007360). 

?? Porteman, Inleiding tot de Nederlandse emblemataliteratuur, p. 37; De Jongh, Kwes- 
ties van betekenis, pp. 90-91, 242. 
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allusion to some very well known satirical prints from the Arminian 
Controversies, in which the defeated Arminians are carted off into exile 
on а night-soil cart.” The motif expressed in pictorial form shows the 
accusation of a victorious school against their defeated opponents that 
their arguments were garbage and deserved to be cast out. 

In the prints THE GARBAGE CART OF SOME MARTINISTS, OR THE 
UNGRATEFUL TRIUMPHALIST™ and THE TRIUMPHAL CHARIOT OF 
PEACE” the cart is a little horse drawn affair, high on its two wheels, 
entirely covered to hide the unwholesome contents from sight, and to 
contain the worst of the smell (Plates 8 and 9). It is too small to transport 
people. This is probably what the average garbage cart looked like at the 
time. In THE GARBAGE CART it arrives at the open front door of what is 
recognisably the Round Lutheran Church. In the dim interior we see a 
minister on the pulpit and just inside the door a woman, standing on a 
footstool and singing from a sheet of paper—a reference to the tumul- 
tuous inaugural sermon of Dominicus, and the baker’s wife who started 
the singing that drowned out his voice. 

The church occupies the left side of the picture. At the right some 
step-gabled houses form the background. The house at the margin ofthe 
picture is a bakery. The shop sign reads: “The Fiery Oven’; we see loaves 
and buns in the open shop-window, and beside it a man is blowing a horn 
of the kind bakers used at the time to notify customers that fresh bread 
was available. All this again refers to the baker’s wife and perhaps also 
to her anonymous husband, who may have been equally involved. It is 
also possible that the bakery is a metaphor for the origin of destruction: a 
large scale fire in Aachen in 1656 and the Great Fire of London in 1666— 
both very widely known disasters—had started in bakeries. The baker 


3 Kootte, ‘De Bestandstwisten in zwart-wit; Van `t Spijker a.o., De Synode van Dor- 
drecht, pp. 193-201. 

94 Dutch: DE VULLISKAR VAN EENIGE DER MARTYNISTEN. This print in MSHR, Van 
Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 2703/4; MSGD, cat. nr. 2178; MAA, Beeldbank (http://stads- 
archief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 010097014075). Reprinted with impressum ‘Leiden 
1683’ (no provenance mentioned), in Visser, Lutheranen in Nederland, p. 80. 

95 Dutch: DE TRIOMFEERENDE VREEDEKOETS OF DE ONDANKBAARE TRIOMFEERDER. 
This print in: MAA, Beeldbank (http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 010097014- 
076). 

% Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh, Book 36 (1656) p. 1314. The new church was 
built on the site where formerly the houses of a Miss Bakker and a Mr. Van den Oven had 
stood. Another house at this site had been named ‘De Cuyp (the barrel), Kooiman, De 
ronde luthersche kerk, pp. 31-32. All this may not have been widely known and probably 
should not be read into the prints. 
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pointing his horn in the direction of the figures in front of the cart may 
imply that they are the true firebrands who caused the outbreak of open 
conflict in the congregation. 

These figures are an imposing clergyman in an outlandish full black 
cassock and bonnet, a fox dressed in less formal clerical attire and 
holding a rattle, and a scullery maid with a large slops pail or perhaps an 
extinguisher, and what appears to be a set of bells, or a baby-rattle. The 
fox stands for the German minister Henricus Vos (the Dutch vos means 
fox). The clergyman in black must then be the learned Johannes Colerus, 
depicted here with all the gravitas becoming a man of his stature. He may 
also personify odium theologicum, the dark side of the authority of the 
cloth. The most enigmatic figure is the scullery maid. She is very coarsely 
drawn and appears to be bearded and moustached—which identifies her 
as Henricus van Born, newly married to a much younger wife and father 
of a newborn child, perhaps henpecked, whose domestic situation was 
best forgotten (a Dutch metaphor for deciding to forget and forgive is ‘to 
put something in the extinguisher’). 

The accompanying rhymed text is only very loosely connected to 
the picture. It accuses the German ministers of fomenting revolution, 
perverting Luther’s Reformation and inciting the common people in 
the spirit of Jan van Leiden, the self-proclaimed prophet-king of the 
Anabaptist kingdom in Münster in 1534-1535. Their constituency is 
characterised as a pack of uncouth Scandinavians, who can appreciate 
only ministers of their own nation who thunder from their pulpits, and 
who despise godly and learned men like Hoppe and Visscher. The last 
lines suggest, without so much as naming Dominicus, that the new 
minister is too sophisticated for them, and that they would do well to 
go back to where they came from, or be removed in the garbage cart. 
This print exists in two versions, one with the impressum ‘Leiden 1683, 
the other without. 

The opposition rather spectacularly hijacked this pro-Dominicus 
broadsheet. The copper plate was reworked to produce THE TRIUMPHAL 
CHARIOT OF PEACE, in the same general format, proclaiming that the 
election of Dominicus had broken ecclesiastical law and with it the peace 
of the church. The use of a single copper plate for prints with a diamet- 
rically opposed message, like the evidence of different styles of drawing 
within one print, attests to the origin of all these cartoons, pro and con- 
tra the Dutch ministers, within a closely-knit artistic community. Instead 
of a garbage cart we now see a triumphal chariot of Peace—the cart itself 
has remained the same, except that instead of ‘garbage, garbage’, the word 
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‘peace’ has been inscribed on it. Dominicus sits uneasily perched on its 
curved roof, surrounded by laurel branches. On the horse or mule pulling 
the cart rides a female figure with palm frond and wreath of laurel. Like 
the wheelbarrow prints, THE TRIUMPHAL CHARIOT depicts the victory 
of Dominicus. Again we see Dominicus’ brother welcoming him at the 
open church door. He has taken the place of the singing baker's wife in 
the original version. 

The bakery in the background has been obscured. We still see bread 
and pastry, but the shop sign has been effaced. The baker with his 
horn has been transformed into a carpenter with a beam of wood over 
his shoulder, and a length of fabric has been draped over the front 
of the house next to the bakery. The wood is a reference to the trade 
of Dominicus’ father, who was a wood merchant. The cloth probably 
refers to a conflict among the deacons, in which opponents of Weslingh 
had refused to have shirts made from linen given them for distribution 
among the poor.” The three figures in the foreground are now dressed 
in the style of wealthy burghers. They are not identified in the poem, but 
pictorially it is clear who they are, by means of small icons of a squirrel, a 
miniature barrel and a rat. The barrel needs no further explanation. The 
squirrel is the emblem of ambition, climbing into the tallest treetops, and 
of avarice, hiding its food away from others.?* The rat is the proverbial 
lowlife, devoid of morals. The message is that Dominicus was elected 
with the help of patrons who are schemers, in it for the money, and 
prepared to reach their goals by devious means if necessary. The subtext 
is of course that such conduct is unbecoming in office-holders. The Latin 
quote printed over the picture spells this out: ‘omne animi vitium tanto 
conspectius in se crimen habet; quanto major qui peccat habetur, that 
is: every vice makes its guilt the more conspicuous in proportion to the 
rank of the offender.” The six couplets printed below further elaborate 
this message. Two versions of this print have been found: one in which 
the squirrel faces left, and one in which it faces right.'°° This may be an 
indication that the copper plate was worn out with use, that the original 
squirrel could not be reworked, and that it was copied on to the plate 
from an imprint—which would explain the mirror image. 


97 Vervolgh van de t'Samenspraeck, p. 36; [Swidde], Kort antwoord, p. 5; cf. ALCA-AC, 
Feb. 19, 1681. 

°8 Duccini, Faire voir, faire croir, p. 342. 

99 Cf Juvenal, Satires 8.140. 

100 The partial print (without the rhymed text) with a reversed squirrel in MAA, 
Beeldbank (http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 010097007362). 
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Ecclesiastical Conflict in Cartoons 


The message of these prints is that kuiperij, or improper use of influ- 
ence, played a decisive part in the election of Hoppean ministers— 
beginning with Paulus Weslingh in 1680, but most extensively in the case 
of Theodorus Dominicus in 1683. They reached their pulpit on a kruiwa- 
gentje, the vehicle of influence, and are therefore shown sitting in a krui- 
wagen or wheelbarrow. The garbage or night-soil cart is a variation, taken 
from the cartoons and emblems on the Arminian Controversies, express- 
ing wishful thinking about the expulsion of the Hoppeans. The German 
ministers occasionally make their appearance in the prints, but pride of 
place is given to the elders and deacons. It is they who push and pull, and 
who conspire in their Plotting Chamber. Even the Hoppean ministers are 
only secondary figures, passively carted about or jacked up. The cartoons 
zoom in on the lay leaders of the church, who are members of the wealthi- 
est Lutheran families. This fits the story told by the archival sources: these 
lay leaders were the driving force behind the conflict. The younger gen- 
eration among them rejected the polemical style of the German-taught 
ministers and preferred the new generation of home-grown preachers 
from the school of Hoppe.!?! 

Unlike the emblematical satires on the Momma-affair in Middelburg, 
these pictures can be characterised as cartoons. Some borrow the format 
of emblems, but the element of hidden layers of meaning, to be teased 
out with the help of learned references, which made the emblem so 
popular at the time, is entirely lacking. Their meaning is loud and clear, 
and literally echoes the sentiments expressed in pamphlets and poetry 
published as single-leaf broadsheets. Moreover, unlike emblems, these 
prints are entirely topical, and satirical rather than moralising. They must 
have been popular, as testified by the existence of several versions of the 
same print, but do not explicitly address larger issues, as the prints on 
Middelburg did. They probably did not spread far beyond Amsterdam 
itself. One print on the conflict over the election of Dominicus, however, 
recalls the veiled allegory and emblematical style of the prints on the 
Momma-affair in Zeeland, and like these it addresses wider issues. It is 
the subject of the next chapter. 


101 Current historiography anachronistically describes the conflict either as one of 
orthodoxy versus liberal theology, with a focus on the ministers, or as the result of 
problems with the language among the laity, or a combination of both. 
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FORTUNE-SEEKERS AND REBELS 


It is immediately clear, from its title and its central scene, that the alle- 
gorical print THE TRUE CHARIOT OF PEACE OF THE DOMINICANS WITH 
THE BROKEN GARBAGE CART OF THE COLLERI AND VOSSIANS (Plate 10) 
again presents the conflict in the Lutheran Church of Amsterdam It is, 
however, much more complex than the cartoons discussed in the previ- 
ous chapter. We see a very crowded scene. At the extreme right of the 
print are the invitingly open doors of the Round Lutheran Church, with 
its large panelled fanlight and the superscript ‘Let us enter the House of 
the Lord” partially visible behind the branches of a dead tree. The cen- 
tral scene shows a phaeton drawn by a swan and a garbage cart with 
a collapsed carthorse between its shafts. In the foreground we see an 
exploding barrel, its lid flying up into the air. On the lid is inscribed the 
title of a pamphlet which challenged the controversial sermon preached 
by Dominicus in 1681 on the first four verses of Ezekiel 18. From the 
barrel a fox in clerical dress emerges. All this is familiar ground. Here 
we have another print on Theodorus Dominicus’ election in 1683.? The 
upper and lower third of the image are interpreted as representations of 
‘the scum of the Lutheran consistory, whereas the Chariot of Peace and 
the group of men welcoming it at the church doors represent ‘the true 
church: 

The roving eye is, however, also drawn to pigs in lace cartwheel-collars, 
a walking half-skeleton, flames in the background, to mention but a few 
elements in this complex tableau. Apart from the title, the print contains 
a profusion of enigmatic Latin proverbs and quotations from classical 
texts. A ‘key, consisting of rhymed couplets of unequal length, comes 


! Dutch title: DE REGTE VREDEKOETS DER DOMINICANEN MET DE GEBROKEN VUL- 
LISKAR DER COLLERI EN VOSSIANEN. This print in RMA, Muller, De Nederlandsche 
geschiedenis in platen, inv. nr. 2647; MSHR, Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, inv. nr. 2703/6; 
MSGD, inv. nr. 2189; MAA, Beeldbank, http://stadsarchief.amsterdam.nl/, object nr. 
010097014077. 

? Dutch: ‘Laat ons int huys des Heeren gaan. 

3 Pertinent Verhael, p. 8. 

4 Key in MAA, joined with the print; reprinted in Van Rijn, ‘Lutherse kerktwisten: 
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with it. Even so, it is hard to make sense of the scene as a whole. The key 
is itself a satirical comment on the successive scenes of the picture and the 
history behind it. It uses nicknames and puns instead of straightforward 
explanations. 

Like the prints on the Momma-affair in Middelburg, Тнв TRUE CHAR- 
IOT OF PEACE presents the familiar rivalry between ecclesiastical factions 
within a much wider context. Unlike most of the cartoons we have seen 
so far, it celebrates the victory of the Hoppeans and presents this vic- 
tory in the somewhat detached, moralistic tone of the emblem, rather 
than with the more straightforward ridicule inherent in cartoons. I will 
argue that it presents an emblematic picture puzzle on the moral qual- 
ity of the entire Lutheran community of Amsterdam, and probably of 
the Lutheran church of the Republic as a whole. By showing the cri- 
sis in this local church, surfacing above all in the contested elections 
of ministers, the print may go beyond the merely topical and there- 
fore serve as an emblem on the state of Christian religion in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century in general. As such it may have 
appealed to a wider audience than the Lutheran community of Amster- 
dam alone. 


Expansion and the Search for Space 


In the previous chapter we saw that the Lutheran church of Amsterdam 
held a prominent position within the Lutheran world. Also it enjoyed the 
support of the powerful political establishment of that city. As for reli- 
gion, this establishment was, of course, officially Reformed, and beholden 
to support the public, Reformed church. In the interest of trade and com- 
merce, however, a wide variety of religious observances were tolerated in 
the city. Powerful communities like the Lutherans and the Jews could 
worship publicly, while others had to practise with some measure of dis- 
cretion. But even Lutherans and Jews were not completely free to do as 
they pleased. They were allowed to have their own religious organisation 
and appoint their own religious officers, but in return for these privi- 
leges the latter were expected to inculcate in their members loyalty to the 
local authorities. This meant they had to maintain internal discipline and 
enforce, alongside the observance of their own religious precepts, obedi- 
ence to the magistracy, deference to the primacy of the public Reformed 
church, and good civic conduct in general, so as not to embarrass their 
hosts in any way. Lutherans and Jews knew that any displeasure they 
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caused could result in loss of freedom—and on occasion the burgomas- 
ters would remind them in no uncertain terms.° 

In the second half of the seventeenth century its ambiguous position, 
between considerable ecclesiastical standing in the Lutheran world and 
a tolerated position under a Reformed magistrate, put a noticeable strain 
on the Amsterdam Lutheran community. Tensions surfaced when the 
consistory decided to build the New or Round Church. It is not by 
coincidence that the prints discussed in this and the previous chapter 
all show the open doors of this specific church. Its history is almost as 
complicated and full of woe as the history of the Amsterdam Lutheran 
ministry, and perhaps even more relevant for understanding the conflicts 
of the 1680s. 

In 1656 the consistory decided to buy a building site in the Jordaan, 
just outside the prestigious ‘canal belt: This area was at that time being 
developed to provide housing for the expanding urban population. 
The Old Church on the Spui, built in 1633, was no longer adequate 
to accommodate the rapidly swelling congregation. This purchase met 
with opposition from the Reformed consistory which wanted to build 
churches for its own congregation in the new neighbourhoods, and 
resented a public Lutheran presence near its own places of worship. In the 
spring of 1657 the Reformed lodged a complaint with the burgomasters, 
and these discouraged the Lutherans from building in the Jordaan. 

This placed the consistory in a difficult position: the urgency to find 
more space for worship only grew. In 1659 it considered building a 
wooden shed on the site in the Jordaan—in the same year the city built 
three such temporary wooden ‘preaching-barns’ for the Reformed in the 
newer quarters of town.’ In the end, however, the Lutherans decided to 
appropriate a warehouse on the Brouwersgracht, in the north of the city, 
as a place of worship, to avoid annoying the magistracy. The congregation 
had used this particular warehouse before; when in the 1630s the Old 
Church had been rebuilt. Falling back on this option was considered less 
offensive than the original building-plans. 

The burgomasters approved, but at the same time notified the Lutheran 
consistory that they were not entirely happy with the way it repaid the 


5 See also below, p. 119; Fuks-Mansfeld, De Sefardim, pp. 76-83; Bodian, Hebrews, 
pp. 61-63. 

6 Pont, ‘De Oude Kerk’; Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk; Taverne, In ’t land van 
belofte, pp. 157, 168-172. 

7 Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven, p. 388. 
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city’s hospitality. First of all, the Lutheran congregation failed to support 
all of its poor. In the second half of the seventeenth century, over the 
entire Republic, urban magistrates made increased tolerance of non- 
Reformed congregations conditional on their willingness to support the 
poor of their religious community. If the Lutherans in Amsterdam were 
so numerous as to need a second church, and wealthy enough to build 
one, the burgomasters must have felt it right to insist they shoulder the 
burden of their own poor as well.’ Moreover, the polemical preaching 
style of the Lutheran ministers too often amounted to insulting the public 
Reformed Church from their pulpits. Both, of course, were infractions 
of the ‘gentleman's agreements’ on which the freedom of public worship 
rested. 

The burgomasters were well aware of the heavy strain the support of 
the entire mass of their poor would put on the Lutheran community. They 
did not demand the impossible. They were prepared to let the urban wel- 
fare system shoulder some of the burden provided the Lutheran deacons 
showed real effort. Confessional polemics, however, were another matter. 
The burgomasters defended the official religious regime on this point. 
Their hand was considerably strengthened by the fact that the emerg- 
ing Hoppean faction within the Lutheran churches itself opposed these 
confessional polemics. The appointment of Coenraad Hoppe to Amster- 
dam in 1660 may have owed a lot to the emphatic warnings against anti- 
Reformed invective given by the burgomasters in 1659. 

Even though the warehouse on the Brouwersgracht relieved some of 
the pressure, the desire to have a purpose-built second church remained 
alive. In the spring of 1662 the plan for a wooden shed in the Jordaan 
was revived. Now, however, the congregation protested. Two hundred 
church members put their names to a petition to abort these plans 
because the Jordaan, on the south-western edge of the city, was seen as 
too far from the area where the recent waves of Lutheran immigrants had 
settled: along the waterfront in the north. Here the quays, wharves and 
warehouses were situated where the bulk of these people worked, and the 
neighbourhoods where they lived. Hardworking labourers could not be 
expected to walk a long distance to church. For them the warehouse on 
the Brouwersgracht was perfectly adequate. The protesters argued that 
the consistory risked losing these people to other, more accommodating 


8 Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven, p. 448, cf. Spaans, Armenzorg in Friesland, pp. 240- 
258; Spaans, “Weduwen, wezen en vreemdelingen, pp. 263-264. 
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confessions or even from organised Christianity in general, if a new 
church was built in the remote Jordaan.” 

The consistory cannot have been ignorant of the urban geography. A 
limited smear campaign against one of the German ministers, Johannes 
Erasmus Blum, may reveal the particular reasons for their preference 
for the Jordaan—and for the resistance of the congregation. In October 
1661, Blum had sharply attacked Reformed theology in one of his ser- 
mons, claiming that it made God the author of sin. A small pamphlet 
discussion arose during 1662 about Blums sermons. These pamphlets 
were written by unknown lay people or under false names. None of the 
Reformed ministers took part in it. The honour of the Reformed was 
defended mainly by one of their comforters of the sick. The ministers 
may have considered the entire matter beneath their dignity, or simply 
not important enough to risk a conflict between the two churches. As a 
result no theological polemic worth the name was produced: the pam- 
phlets contain mostly popular caricatures and personal invective. As the 
discussion quickly ran out of theological steam, one of the anti-Lutheran 
pamphlets highlighted the fact that the Lutherans failed to make provi- 
sion for the poor of their congregation. Apparently that was considered 
equally damaging and probably more suited to feed anti-Lutheran senti- 
ments.!? 

The attack seemed especially aimed, however, not so much at the 
Lutherans at large, but specifically at Blum. It may have had a direct rela- 
tion with the building plans, as the house in which Blum lived stood on 
the envisaged site in the Jordaan— relatively far from the churches where 
he regularly preached, and despite the fact that the Lutheran church 
owned houses for its ministers near the Old Church. Like most ofhis col- 
leagues, Blum had married into the Amsterdam Lutheran elite.!! Wealthy 
and well-informed Amsterdammers had engaged in land-speculation as 
soon as the plans were prepared for an extension of the city of which the 
Jordaan would be a part.” The involvement of Blum and his Amsterdam 
relatives in the speculation would explain much of the squabbling in the 
following years, in which a powerful faction in the consistory tenaciously 
clung to the site in the Jordaan, against fierce opposition. 


? Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk, pp. 12-34. 

1? Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk, pp. 16-17, 187-189. 

!! Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk, p. 19. Blum called the elder Pieter Kalckberner 
his cousin, ALCA-AC, Aug. 24, 1678. 

12 Taverne, In t land van belofte, pp. 115, 157-173. 
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In the course of 1662 the consistory received several anonymous let- 
ters, which claimed to be mouthpieces for hundreds of church members 
who resented the tyranny of the consistory. The wording of these letters 
displays mounting ‘democratic’ sentiments among this elusive opposi- 
tion. The plan for a wooden shed in the Jordaan was described as the 
obsession of a few self-willed men, whereas the congregation would evi- 
dently be much better served with a fully-fledged new church building in 
the northern part of the city, preferably even in the north-east, diametri- 
cally opposite to the Jordaan-site, to serve those Lutherans who lived far 
from both the Old Church and the warehouse on the Brouwersgracht. 
Apparently these complaints touched sensitive nerves in the consistory 
and led to quarrels and deep divisions among the elders. 

By the end of 1662 the consistory at last considered searching for 
alternative locations for a new church. A committee came up with four 
possible building sites, all in the northern or north-eastern parts of 
the city. In the spring of 1663 the consistory even considered selling 
the building site in the Jordaan, although in the end they never did. 
A few years later the Lutheran deacons again insisted on selling off 
this property. They were under heavy pressure to provide for a growing 
mass of poor, and must have resented seeing money tied up in a useless 
building lot. They blamed their financial straits on the reluctance of the 
congregation to give alms to a church that evidently had its priorities 
wrong. It took another seven years before the consistory finally decided 
to cut its losses. In 1670 the deacons were allowed to build almshouses for 
its poor at the Jordaan site.? Meanwhile, the entire idea of a new church 
had become so sensitive, that it was abandoned for the time being. 

The attention of the consistory was taken up with other problems. 
Frustration over the resistance of the German ministers against Hoppe, 
which resulted in 1662 in the only grudging and half-hearted acceptance 
of the Hoppean Van Born as a mere assistant minister, seems to have led 
to radicalisation of the Hoppean members of the congregation. In 1663 
a Danish preacher, one Christian Abel, arrived in the city. Danish mer- 
chants sponsored him: a local confectioner and unnamed ‘learned men 
wanted to hear him preach in the Lutheran church. The consistory, how- 
ever, demanded proof of his qualifications first. It made discreet inquiries 
through the Danish resident in The Hague. All this took some time, and 
Abel seems to have been rather uncooperative. Without waiting for the 


13 Happee, Meinders and Mostert, Lutheranen, pp. 74-75. 
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approval of the consistory the preacher started to conduct services in 
a warehouse on the waterfront. He claimed to serve the Scandinavian 
Lutherans, preaching in their language. He attracted hundreds of listen- 
ers, and the burgomasters sent the civic militia to see to it that this con- 
fluence of people did not lead to disorder. Not only Scandinavian tars 
and labourers, but also members of the local elite, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, even members of the magistracy, came to listen to his ser- 
mons. 

The consistory, however, after enquiries as far afield as the Danish 
Court, found evidence of doctrinal unsoundness and a past record of 
fraud. Abel did not even have a proper degree in theology. The consistory 
managed to get rid of him in 1664 with the help of the Danish resident. 
Abels supporters then tried to form a separate Scandinavian Lutheran 
church, but were firmly suppressed by Amsterdam’s burgomasters. These 
acted not out of disapproval of Abel himself, who had some measure 
of support among the political elite, but out of fear that the seceded 
Scandinavians would not be able to support their poorer members, who 
would in the end become a burden to the municipal welfare officers. 
The Lutheran consistory hired a qualified preacher to conduct Danish 
services under its authority, but this experiment was short-lived, as too 
few people came to attend. Language apparently had not been the main 
reason for Abels popularity. 

Abel must have been reasonably qualified after all, since in the early 
1670s the Dutch Reformed consistory employed him for several years to 
minister to its Norse and Danish members. Abel has usually been seen 
as a mystic-spiritualist, as he let the excommunicated Lutheran minister 
of Zwolle, Friedrich Breckling, preach in his makeshift pulpit. Breckling 
had indeed offended Lutheran orthodoxy with his intense mysticism, 
but he had also shown an ecumenical bent, arguing for a reunion of 
Lutherans and Reformed.“ Abel's association with Breckling became his 
undoing, but he probably found his following not so much on the mystic- 
spiritualist fringe, as among radicalising Hoppeans, who also rejected 
anti-Reformed polemic. 


14 Visser, De Lutheranen in Nederland, p. 88, cf. for his place in Bóhmist circles 
Hylkema, Reformateurs, pp. 404-430. 

15 Onthe Abel case Domela Nieuwenhuis, Geschiedenis der Amsterdamsche Luthersche 
Gemeente, pp. 94-101; Loosjes, Geschiedenis, pp. 135-136; Kooiman, De ronde luthersche 
kerk, рр. 26-27; Spaans, ‘Stad van vele geloven) p. 423. 
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In the first days of 1667, when Abel had been disqualified, and the 
danger of a schism in the congregation had been averted, the consistory 
finally took the decision to build what would become the New or Round 
Church on the Singel, in the northern part of the city, just as their critics 
had demanded, and thus abandoned the so dearly-held plans for a church 
in the Jordaan. It may have been a compromise between the emerging 
factions, in order to preserve the unity in the church. In the autumn of 
1668 they started building. 


The New or Round Church 


From the start this was a prestigious venture. A renowned architect, 
who came up with a daring design, was chosen. It was inspired by 
recently built Reformed churches that had adopted an octagonal ground 
plan which was hailed as eminently suited to the needs of Protestant 
worship because the congregation could be seated around the centrally 
placed pulpit.!6 The technical innovations used in the construction of the 
Lutheran Round Church, especially in its cupola, attracted the attention 
and well-intentioned advice of elders, master craftsmen from as far away 
as Middelburg and even Prince Maurice of Nassau. 

It was very costly. The kings of Sweden and Denmark were approached 
for subsidies. The king of Denmark donated wooden beams, but the hope 
of getting a present of Swedish copper for covering the dome was in 
vain. The consistory was more successful in fundraising by means of 
collections at home and abroad. The German-born ministers with their 
foreign contacts brought in significant contributions. Blum especially 
was indefatigable in travelling across north-western Europe in search of 
money.” Many members of the congregation donated furnishings, from 
a pulpit to stained glass windows, chandeliers and bibles. 

Even so, large loans had to be acquired. The consistory mortgaged 
itself for decades, and economised wherever possible. It cut the salaries 


16 These were the Marekerk in Leiden (1649), the Oosterkerk in Middelburg (1656) 
and the oval New Church of The Hague (1656), Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk, p. 42. 

17 ALCA-AC, May 21, 1670. 

18 ALCA-AC, Dec. 4, 23, 1667, Dec. 19, 1668, Nov. 13, 1675, Jan. 31, 1676. 

19 He travelled to Hamburg, Luneburg and Lübeck from where he wrote to Sweden and 
Denmark: ALCA-AC July 13, Aug. 31, Oct. 6, 1668; to Denmark and Dantzig: ALCA-AC, 
May 12, 1669. 

? Kooiman, De ronde luthersche kerk, pp. 36-37, 62-63, 66, 115. 
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of newly appointed ministers by a fifth. The seniors, called before 1670, 
earned 2000 guilders annually, like their Reformed colleagues in Am- 
sterdam, the juniors a mere 1600.2! Elders and deacons were pressed to 
pay 200 guilders for their seats on the officers’ benches, and to donate 
a fixed sum each year for life as well. The deacons protested against this 
financial burden. Until then, only the elders had been obliged to pay these 
contributions. Generosity towards the less prosperous neighbouring 
churches stopped abruptly. The collections, both in the churches and 
house-to-house from members had frequently been granted to poorer 
congregations towards the payment of their minister, the reparation of 
their churches or the support of their poor. Now these were formally 
prohibited.” All possible sources of income had to be marshalled to keep 
the local church afloat. 

The result was a magnificent church building, befitting the standing 
of this exceptionally large and prosperous congregation, but the heavy 
financial burdens which it entailed further increased the already mount- 
ing tensions in the consistory and the general assembly. Most notably, 
they brought the deacons into repeated conflicts with the elders. It had 
been long-standing practice that all bequests to either the church or the 
poor were equally shared between deacons and elders, between the poor 
and the church as an organisation.” The latter carried the obligation to 
pay the salaries of the ministers and the remuneration of a small host 
of lesser church personnel, and the expenses necessary for the upkeep 
of the real estate of the church. Besides the church buildings itself the 
church owned town houses, large and small. The former were let to the 
ministers and lesser church personnel, the latter given to the poor. 

The enormous drain on the resources of the congregation necessary 
for the new church tempted the elders to claim any money they could 
lay their hands on. As a result, deacons wanted guarantees that the 
expenditure for the church would not prejudice their own legitimate 
claims on church income. After all, the needs of the poor could not be 
postponed. Also, deacons seem to have envied the prestige the building 
of the church lent the elders, four of whom had the entire direction 
of the building activities. Now that they had been pressed to become 


21 ALCA-AC, Feb. 13, 1673, cf. EP, Feb. 18, 1682; other budget cuts: ALCA-AC, March 
13, 1673. 

22 ALCA-AC, Nov. 8, 1677, Feb. 2, 1678. 

23 ALCA-AC, Aug. 16, 1679, June 26, 1680; EP, Oct. 18, 1680. 

24 ALCA-AC, April 27, 1678. 
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contributing members they wanted an equal say in church matters. When 
in 1670 the deacons proposed founding a Lutheran orphanage they 
undoubtedly promoted the interest of the children committed to their 
care, but also their own prestige.” 

The competition over finances and prestige was largely settled between 
1678 and 1680. In 1678 the orphanage opened its doors, with the deacons 
as its board of trustees. These boards of trustees, or regenten, enjoyed 
considerable social distinction. In 1679 the conflict about the equal 
division of church income over elders and deacons, which was now 
even more pressing than before in order to finance the orphanage, was 
finally resolved.” Rivalry increasingly focused on appointments. Equal 
prestige demanded equal rights of patronage for elders and deacons in 
the appointment of secretaries, sextons, physicians for the poor and the 
like. The nomination in the election of ministers was the last hurdle that 
faced them. As we have seen, the German ministers fiercely defended 
this bastion against the threat of theological innovation— but it fell in 
1680, in the preparation for the election that would be won by Paulus 
Weslingh. 


Centrifugal Tendencies 


The elders and deacons of Amsterdam governed one of the largest Lu- 
theran congregations of Europe. They had built two magnificent 
churches, a complex of almshouses and an orphanage. In all these re- 
spects they assumed the responsibilities that the princes had in Lutheran 
territories. The generation that grew up with these responsibilities was 
the one that had elected Weslingh and Dominicus. Unlike their prede- 
cessors they chafed under the yoke of the German ministers, who, in a 
Lutheran church under a Reformed sovereign, held themselves to be the 
guardians of orthodox theology and of proper procedure. In the course 
of the 1660s and 1670s we see a slow but consistent tendency towards 
assimilation to the culture of the Dutch Golden Age. 

In Paulus Weslingh and Theodorus Dominicus they found ministers 
who supported this assimilation. It consisted first of all in acceptance of 
the position of the Lutheran church in a Reformed environment, and 


25 ALCA-AC, Feb. 26, 1670, Feb. 11, 1671. 
26 Happee, Meinders and Mostert, Lutheranen, pp. 77-78. 
27 EP, Dec. 20, 1679. 
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the rejection of offensive polemic. It also meant acceptance of the peace- 
ful coexistence of rival schools of theology and divergent styles of piety 
within the church. The debates over Cartesianism, the discoveries in nat- 
ural philosophy and biblical scholarship affected the Lutheran commu- 
nity as much as it did the Reformed. Like the Voetians in the public 
Church, the German ministers and their adherents had tried to defend 
the orthodoxy, based on the confessional formulas, against what they 
considered dangerous innovations. The Hoppeans did not perceive these 
new intellectual developments as a threat, and they found support among 
the younger generation of elders and deacons, and even within the pres- 
tigious ‘college’ that regularly convened to study the Bible and the Augs- 
burg Confession together. Hoppeans wholeheartedly subscribed to the 
Augsburg Confession and the General Church Orders formulated in the 
synods of the Lutheran churches in the Republic. Knowing that interpre- 
tations of these basic texts could and did vary, they preferred structures in 
which variation within the bounds of orthodoxy was possible. For practi- 
cal purposes this meant a form of church government in which adherence 
to agreed-upon protocol was more important than unswerving dogmatic 
authority or forceful personal charisma. 

Although Hoppeans were open to modernisation of their church, they 
were not radicals. Above all, they had a strong aversion to democracy. 
As much as they deplored the ‘papacy’ of the German senior ministers, 
most of all Ligarius who held on to the presidency for ten years, they 
abhorred populism. The Germans presented popular petitions in favour 
of calling Vos in 1678. The claims of German church members to a 
head vote in the elections for elders and deacons in 1682 also favoured 
the Germans. Both ‘popular’ movements must have been distasteful to 
the Dutch for that reason alone. But also when the Peaceloving and 
the Malcontents plied the consistory with petitions prior to the election 
that was to be won by Dominicus, both pressure groups were kept at a 
distance. 

We have seen how, with the help of the burgomasters, the consistory 
enforced an election protocol that allowed a limited number of contribut- 
ing members to cast their votes with the members of the general assem- 
bly, after the latter had made the nomination, in elections for office hold- 
ers and ministers. Dominicus was elected according to this protocol in 
1683. This meant, not a replacement of Germans by Dutch, but the cre- 
ation of a new situation, in which Germans and Hoppeans were more or 
less balanced. It was formalised in an elaborate peace ceremony. Within 
weeks after his inauguration, the objections raised against Dominicus’ 
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sermon on Ezekiel 18 had been withdrawn. The acts of the consistory 
report the restoration of concord in the most exuberant terms. 

A number of Malcontent church members, however, doggedly kept 
insisting that all male church members who supported the church in one 
way or another had a head vote in elections for church officeholders, and 
rejected the only slightly modified oligarchic church government. They 
claimed that any regulation that denied them their ‘ancient rights’ went 
against both letter and spirit of the Augsburg Confession. The involve- 
ment of the burgomasters in internal church affairs compounded the 
‘heresy’ of the consistory. Malcontents also claimed half of the property 
and revenues of the Lutheran church of Amsterdam. They apparently 
expected the burgomasters to accept a split in the congregation, and had 
their eyes set on the New Church. 

With hindsight it is clear that, ever since the plans for the new Round 
Church were conceived, the threat of schism loomed. Both the followers 
of Abel in the 1660s and the Malcontents of the 1680s were prepared to 
secede from the body of the Lutheran church. Our sources contain hints 
that throughout these troubled years many felt that the New Church was 
meant to become the venue of a different crowd from the congregation 
that gathered in the Old Church. On the urgent request of, or on behalf 
of, the recent immigrants and transients concentrated in the crowded 
neighbourhoods close to the waterfront, the New Church was built 
within easy walking distance from where they lived and worked. During 
its construction, street songs had made fun of all those poor foreigners 
who were so proud of their fine new church, emerging there in all 
its classic beauty.” The recent immigrants with their penchant for a 
more confessionally oriented religion, the ‘Nordic goats’ of the polemics, 
considered the New Church as their turf, and the Old Church as the 
home of the more Dutchified Lutherans of longer settlement. The poems 
circulating in print at the time of the revolt against Dominicus identified 
its hard core as Danes and Swedes, who would not suffer gladly the take- 
over of their territory by a ‘Calvinist, that is: Dutchified, Church 2 

Throughout this the consistory kept a firm grip on its two official 
churches, and the burgomasters staunchly supported them. Despite their 
overt sympathy for Abel, they rejected requests for a ‘Scandinavian’ 


28 Ер Dec. 9, 1693; cf. Blase, Colerus, pp. 43-45. 

29 My italics. Kooiman, De ronde Luthersche Kerk, p. 62. 

30 ‘Om dat den Deen, noch Sweet, gedoogt in haare perck, Dat voor haar wert gestigt 
een Kalvinse Kerck, De Narys, Antwoort tegen den onbeschaamden Poeet. 
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church—and thus forced Hoppeans to realise their aspirations in the 
existing church. In the 1680s they prohibited an anti-Hoppean seces- 
sion. When the Malcontents transformed a former glass factory on the 
Keizersgracht into a church in 1685, the burgomasters stepped in and 
closed it. The next year they prevented an attempt at opening a new meet- 
inghouse just outside the city’s jurisdiction.*! In 1690 the Malcontents 
sought the approval of Lutheran universities for a plan to appeal to the 
King of Sweden, to intercede with the Dutch authorities for freedom of 
religion for a secession church, thus angering the burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam. Instead of ceding one of the existing churches to the Malcon- 
tents, they threatened to close both, and to revoke all privileges granted 
to the Lutherans, if peace was not restored.” 

A series of new conflicts, increasingly drawing in the other Lutheran 
congregations in the Republic, brought Van Born, Vos and Colerus into 
conflict with the majority in the now firmly Dutch consistory. Again 
and again the Dutch, headed both in Amsterdam and in the synods 
by Paulus Weslingh, defeated them. The Lutheran Synod of 1691 fully 
confirmed the policies of the Amsterdam consistory. A number of Dutch 
Lutheran churches defied the supremacy of Amsterdam and formed 
a separate connection called the Union of The Hague. In a vehement 
pamphlet war, parties heaped reproaches upon each other for every step 
that had led to this. From that moment, the hard core of the Amsterdam 
Malcontents started to meet for worship in private houses, or commuted 
to the church in Amersfoort, which was led by a protégé of Colerus.?? 
Vos and Van Born apparently resigned themselves to the new balance of 
power. Colerus never really could, although he could not bring himself 
to join the schismatic Malcontents either. After much soul-searching he 
declined a call to Osnabriick in 1685, but when The Hague called in 1693, 
he went.” 


A Theological Wagon-Race 


The print THE TRUE CHARIOT OF PEACE literally shows а race for the New 
Church, a race lost by the faction of Colerus and Vos. Theirs is the Broken 
Garbage Cart mentioned in the caption of the print, recognisable by its 


31 Historisch verhaal, pp. 77-81. 

32 Blase, Colerus, pp. 96-103. 

33 Blase, Colerus, pp. 62-117. 

34 Colerus, Kort en Grondig Vertoog; Blase, Colerus, pp. 128-142. 
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covering tarpaulin and the stringy kitchen waste hanging from the back 
(‘partiunt stercora). The horse has collapsed, and there is some panic 
among its passengers and attendants. One of them tries to cut the harness 
to release the horse. Another tries to lift the broken cart on a jack. Unlike 
the jack that lifted Dominicus high above the barrel in THE PLOTTING 
CHAMBER, this one is ineffective. To the left of the unfortunate garbage 
cart we see a wheelbarrow, pulled by a dog and accompanied by two men, 
apparently followers of the Garbage Cart—combining the wheelbarrow 
motif referring to the abuse of influence with that of the night-soil cart 
and its implied failure in its bid for power. 

One would expect to be able to identify the main protagonists and 
supporters of the ‘Germar faction on and around this vehicle, but this 
is not very easy. Most clues offered in the key are rather cryptic. It 
mentions a ‘Bremer Roelant, which must be a reference to Reimarus 
Ligarius who came from the vicinity of Bremen and who had for long 
been the undisputed leader of the Germans. He may be the figure in the 
front of the Garbage Cart smoking a clay pipe. He occupies what would 
have been the driver's seat if a garbage cart had been equipped with one. 
This figure is etched in very dark tones—if it is indeed Ligarius this may 
refer to the fact that by 1683 he was already deceased. The pipe may be 
another clue: The Dutch expression ‘handing one’s pipe to Martin’ means 
dying. 

The key identifies the man who cuts loose the horse as a peddler of 
knives. It also mentions “а bird-catcher specialising in roervinken (that is: 
firebrands) with a stick, busily tying up the cart: This could be the figure 
holding the reins, who carries what looks like a bird-cage on his back, 
although it could be an alms-box, marked LA for Lutheran Poor (Dutch: 
armen). He is holding a rattle, like the one the fox/Vos holds in the print 
on the night-soil cart discussed in the previous chapter. The bird-catcher 
could also be the figure standing next to the wheel of the cart with a large 
stick which he is apparently using to help the one with the jack prevent the 
cart from overturning. As the occupations and individual characters of 
elders and others involved in the administration of the church are largely 
unknown, I cannot identify these figures by name. 

The same goes for the men frantically trying to escape from the wreck- 
age and the two men with the wheelbarrow, pulled by a dog, that fol- 
low the Garbage Cart. The key says nothing about the first group. One of 
them, having burst through the cart's hood, waves a letter (Dutch: brief), 
another holds what looks like a dripping string of putrid vegetables. Many 
letters and writs were exchanged during the preceding conflicts. The cou- 
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ple may simply stand for the fact that all machinations of the German 
faction have now come to light. The Latin motto over the head of the 
letter-waver reads: ‘partiunt stercora, which describes the garbage hang- 
ing from the back of the cart and held up by his companion, but can 
also be loosely translated here as ‘the evil has been exposed’ The portly 
man accompanying the wheelbarrow is called a merchant and a presi- 
dent, intent on maintaining the privileges of the church, and the first to 
start the Lutheran troubles. The skinnier man pushing the wheelbarrow 
is compared to a musician begging in the streets. They may simply stand 
for the tyranny and greed the consistory was accused of in the time of 
German ascendancy, and the dire consequences of their policies for the 
church's poor. 

All these men, the ones busying themselves around the Broken Gar- 
bage Cart, those trapped in it, and those behind the wheelbarrow follow- 
ing it, wear hats with foxtails conspicuously dangling over their broad 
rims. The foxtails mark them as rebels against proper authority.” The 
German party is depicted here as not only losing the contest over the 
New Church, as a place of worship specifically catering to their religious 
tastes but also as ringleaders, who through all kinds of quasi-legal ploys 
and, even more damning, by stirring up the common church members, 
have opposed the consistory in their particular interest, against all proper 
church order and hallowed custom. 

Their opponents in the True Victory Chariot are of course their mirror 
image. As with the garbage cart and the following wheelbarrow, it is 
represented as a small cortege. The key leaves us mainly in the dark as 
to the identification of the characters, although most can be recognised 
by some distinguishing mark or attribute. In front is a man in formal 
wear, leading a swan that pulls a phaeton. Beside his hat we see a capital 
W, identifying him as Weslingh. He is not in the phaeton but leading it. 
In a sense he is the hero of this picture, the one who leads the church 
according to its true essence and its purest tradition. His autocratic 
policies made later opponents compare him to the Pope, but here he is 
the powerful leader. The swan is, of course, the emblem of the Lutheran 
Church. 

The passengers in the phaeton, marked as a real Victory Chariot by 
the inscription: ‘Sic itur ad astra’ (this way to glory), are a curious lot. 
In the front row are two men in archaic dress, L and M, that is: Luther 


35 A reference to the foxtail as a badge of distinction of the Beggars during the Dutch 
Revolt, Oosterhuis, Lumey, de vossestaart. See also Dittrich, Lexikon, p. 172. 
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and Melanchthon. The church led by Weslingh is here shown as the true 
Lutheran Church. The inclusion of Melanchthon is also a statement: his 
irenicism was the lodestar that guided the Dutch faction. Behind these 
two founding fathers we see three men in seventeenth-century clothes: 
Н, V and D. The first two must be Hoppe and Visscher,® the founder of 
the Dutch school and his most brilliant pupil. The last man is Domini- 
cus, presented as a kind of saviour, foretold in prophecy (“Tanquam ex 
tripode’). As we have seen in the previous chapter, his election, supported 
by strong family connections, turned the tables in the rivalry between 
Germans and Dutch and ensured a lasting Dutch presence in the min- 
istry of the Amsterdam church. 

In the wake of the Victory Chariot follow three allegorical figures. The 
first is a man with a radiant face, reminiscent of Moses as he descended 
from Mount Sinai. Under his right arm he carries a pile of books. These 
may be taken to be the Bible and the symbolic books of the Lutheran 
Church, based on the Bible. According to the key he stands for “True 
Doctrine, as a consolation of the just. The second figure is Lady Justitia, 
with her traditional blindfold, scales and sword. A man, half skeleton, 
half cripple, and carrying fasces and chains under his one sound arm, 
follows her. The key identifies them as ‘Punishment, for those who 
fomented contention. This little procession may refer to the story of 
Moses, who found the Israelites dancing around the golden calf when 
he returned from Mount Sinai with the stone tablets of the Law. He 
ordered the Levites to kill whomever they met, crossing through the 
mass of the people: 3000 men died, as an exemplary punishment. All 
in all, this cortege symbolises a vindication of the Dutch faction in the 
Lutheran Church, claiming as its genealogy an irenic Lutheranism, with 
Melanchthon as Luther’s authoritative interpreter, and Hoppe, Visscher 
and Dominicus as its true heirs. Weslingh is the powerbroker who steers 
the Amsterdam Church in this direction. 

The Victory Chariot and its retinue are welcomed into the New Luther- 
an Church, visible on the right, by a small crowd of men in frock coats and 
capes, with small white collar-fronts and hats. The two groups exchange 
Latin greetings: ‘Bonis avibus,** ‘Pax intrantibus, ‘Salus exeuntibus: All 
of them carry sheets of paper or books by which they can be identified, 


36 Theoretically the V could also stand for Velten, but, unlike Visscher, he has a very 
low profile in the Lutheran controversies. 

37 Ex, 32. I thank Peter van Rooden for this suggestion. 

38 Cf. Erasmus, Adagia, 1.1.75. 
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as the minute drawings on these sheets and books are rather transparent 
riddles on their family names. The key provides puns upon these names, 
rather than outright identification. Some of these men were indicated 
by similar pictograms on the backrests of the chairs in THE PLOTTING 
CHAMBER. They are the patrons of Weslingh and Dominicus in the 
general assembly of the Amsterdam Lutheran church. Most of them 
had been appointed as deacons in the second half of the 1660s or early 
1670s and had supported the policy to strengthen the influence of the 
deacon’ bench in the administration of the church, opposing German 
exclusivism.?? 


The Ills of the Church 


The maker of this print, however, had more to say than that the Dutch 
faction had, in his opinion justly, won the race for the New Church, 
thereby precluding a schism. The elements discussed above at some 
length, and which tie the message of the print to the situation in the 
Amsterdam Lutheran congregation and its prehistory, make up only 
a third of the tableau. Above and below the Victory Chariot and the 
Garbage Cart we find equally complex iconography. I will argue here 
that these interlocking series of images are intended to contextualise the 
power struggles in the Lutheran Church, represented in the wagon-race. 
They underscore the justice ofthe victory ofthe Dutch over the Germans, 
but are also an indictment against the morals of all concerned. 

The upper third of the print consists of three separate scenes and is 
about human aspirations, especially those of immigrants in search of a 
better life. The superscript of the print leads the eye to the group in the 
upper right-hand corner. Here we meet a couple of men in travel capes 
and with packs slung onto their backs. The pointed implements emerging 


39 Pieter Hunthum (marked by the drawing of a wandering dog, Dutch: hont-om), 
elder; Magnus Gluck/Geluk (a stork, bringer of luck), deacon; Joan Hendrik Muysken 
(mice in a cornfield), elder; Adolf Visscher (a man beating stockfish), the physician of the 
poor employed by the deacons and elder; Johannes Wagenaar (horse and carriage), elder; 
Herman Soeck (a man stretching his hands towards heaven, seeking true happiness) 
elder; Arent van Deurs (Samson carrying the doors of Gaza), elder; Christoffel Vooght 
(carrying the Augsburg Confession under his arm and his foot on the Canons of the 
Council of Trent, guardian, Dutch: voogd, of doctrine), elder; Arnout Kerckringh (a man 
knocking on a church door), deacon; Joan or Jacob Van Riet (a man on a raft of reeds), 
elder. Cf. Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, III, pp. 191-192. Names of elders and deacons from 
the lists in PD. For the identification of Adolf Visscher I thank Frits Praamsma. 
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from the packs are the shears used at that time to finish woollen cloth by 
shaving it smooth (droogscheren). This was a skill gained through expe- 
rience rather than formal schooling, and in a city like Amsterdam it was 
in high demand. It was typically low-paid seasonal work that attracted 
migrant workers. The insecurity of the labour market for droogscheerders 
led to a very strong labour organisation, in which migrants could, and 
regularly did, threaten employers with strikes for higher wages, and prac- 
tically managed to exclude the natives. The Latin motto printed above 
this little group: ‘Similis simili semper haeret; meaning: ‘birds of a feather 
stick together’ fits the reputation of the droogscheerders.*® One of them is 
playing a flute. This may be a pun on the Dutch word flierefluiten, which 
means bumbling around merrily, like the proverbial rolling stone that 
will gather no moss. 

The travellers walk into several types of industrial activity: a pile- 
driving installation towers over them, a man is busy dyeing cloth at a 
steaming tub, a man in a heavy overcoat and an outlandish fur cap carries 
an axe over his shoulder, another carries a heavy pack, and a woman 
kneels over a bundle of hemp, which a child helps her twist into a rope. 
The key to the print identifies these people as migrants in search of a 
better life, who find work in the building and textile industries, and in 
menial tasks like cutting wood and carrying loads. Wives and children 
work in similarly low-paid employment, and, if they lack the physical 
fitness required in most branches of unskilled labour, like the cripple at 
the bottom of the group, they go begging. 

The Latin proverbs scattered through this corner of the print combine 
to show these labour migrants in a very negative light. Two of this 
crowd are associated with some of the travellers on the Garbage Cart: the 
dyer and the man who sits at the left extreme of this group, straddled 
over a wine-barrel, jauntily lifting a big chalice and wrapped in an 
animal skin like the traditional image of Bacchus. They are designated 
as fraudulent in their trade and as rebels who disturb the peace of the 
Church. It is impossible to pinpoint concrete culprits; the allegations 
are far too general H The Latin texts, however, eloquently indicate what 
the maker of the print meant to express: here we see a group of people, 
seasonal workers and recent immigrants, sticking together in a foreign 


40 T thank Erika Kuijpers for her help in this part. See also her Migrantenstad, pp. 257- 
258. 

41 Cf. Colerus complaint about quarrelsomeness and heavy drinking among elders 
and deacons, PD, June 30, 1683. 
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land, who think the world of themselves: "Nos рота natamus’ (we are 
the best),? but are not really worth the respect they claim: ‘Loripedem 
rectus deridea (the crooked deserve the mockery of the straight).* Their 
loose life, represented by the merry drunk on his tub, wrapped in wolf 
skin, betrays their low morals: ‘Captet linguam luctator dolosus’ (drink 
debases).^ 

Just to the left of these immigrants we see a woman with plumes 
on her head and a round object in her hand riding a sled, pushed by 
a demon, and pulled by what looks like a deer. This is an adaptation 
of the Cart of Ceres, an allegory described in Cesare Ripas Iconolo- 
gia. The goddess is crowned with ears of corn and holds a coin. She 
represents prosperity and wealth which would be eagerly pursued by 
immigrants in search of a better life. Avarice and greed, however, also 
inspire evil, or, as the inscription on the sled proclaims: ‘Auri sacra 
fames quid non mortali pectora coges’ (the insatiable lust for riches 
is a curse).* In classical mythology Ceres searched for her daughter 
Proserpina, abducted to the underworld by Pluto, by land, by sea and 
through the air. She rode a wagon drawn by a dragon—the only animal 
capable of negotiating all the elements.*ó On closer inspection the ani- 
mal that pulls Ceres’ sled must indeed be a dragon, although a rather 
clumsy and decidedly un-serpentine one, with fire coming from its nos- 
trils. 

The third scene shows a cavern under a mountain, surrounded by 
flames and peopled by mythical and allegorical figures. It closely follows 
the description of the underworld given in Book VI of Virgil's Aeneas, 
with Ixion being tortured on his wheel, Sisyphus endlessly labouring 
to roll his boulder uphill and Prometheus having his liver plucked and 
eaten by the eagle. Creatures of darkness—snakes, a snail, a black crow 
and an owl—add to the unpleasantness of the place. It is further charac- 
terised by Latin phrases suggesting that people create hell for themselves 


2 Literally: we apples float. 

43 Reference to Juvenal, Satire, 2, on moralists without morals. 

^ Literally: a treacherous foe (drink) can take the tongue. Reference to Plautus, 
Pseudolus, 5.1. 

45 Reference to Virgil, Aeneas, 3.57-56. The key hints at an incident in which a woman 
came before the consistory shamelessly asking for money, but no such incident can be 
found in the minutes. The proverb may well be meant more generally. 

46 Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, 1593, translated and expanded several times, translated into 
Dutch 1644, s.v. A slightly different description in Van Mander, Schilderboeck, f. 48-49". 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, Liber III, De serpentibus, pp. 434-435. 
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through incessant slander and envy (‘synodus calumniatorum sempiter- 
na, ‘putredo ossium invidia). 

The eye is drawn to the Prometheus-figure, who is attended by a 
doctor. The patient cries out for mercy (“inducias usque mane’), but his 
tormentor never rests (sempiternum inquietum). True to his profession 
the doctor takes the patient's pulse and studies a urine sample. The patient 
is the Lutheran congregation. On both sides of the doctor we see two 
figures writing endless text on long scrolls. They lament the condition 
of the church, for which they have little hope to offer ('contra invidium 
non est medicamentum, ‘tabella eius plena veneno mortifero’). The writer 
on the right is dressed in a modern style, and clean-shaven, the one on 
the left sports a full beard and wears more old-fashioned clothes. They 
stand for the pamphleteers on both sides, the Dutch versus the Germans 
or ‘Nordic goats. At the extreme right of the scene, a man with a foxtail 
on his hat offers the writers the traditional pot that accuses the kettle 
of being black (‘vae tibi ter nigrae cacabus ollae’), an accusation often 
brought against pamphleteers. He is the only one in this group who 
wears a foxtail on his hat, perhaps designating him as a Malcontent, 
insensitive to rational argument and rejecting the community with the 
church wholesale. 

Taken together, these three scenes paint the background against which 
we can understand the factional strife allegorised in the wagon-race. 
Made up of restless fortune-seekers, blinded by their pursuit of wealth, 
the Lutherans find themselves in a Hell, where envy never rests. The des- 
perate struggle, not only for survival, but for worldly success—exem- 
plified in a magnificent new church that put the newly built Reformed 
churches in the shadow—results in unseemly infighting, even at the 
sickbed of the patient. The print argues that instead of this continu- 
ous wrangling they should strive for peace, like the ministers in the 
Victory Cart. Hoppe, Visscher and Dominicus, true to Melanchthonian 
Lutheranism, are presented as men who advocate Christian piety that 
transcends the differences between theological schools, the differences 
between national cultural backgrounds, between the settled rich and the 
migrant poor. By contrast, the German party makes the Church flounder 
in its insistence on confessionalism, playing schools, nations and ranks 
against each other, and thus rebelling against Christs commands to his 
Church. 


47 Literally: ‘Perennial convention of slanderers’; ‘Envy rots the bones: The latter а 
quotation of Prov. 14:30. 
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This rebellion is then further specified by the series of figures at the 
bottom of the print. Reading again from right to left we see a dead tree 
(‘arbor caduca’), circled by a big snake and inhabited by two large owls, 
with a woman in full skirts and headscarf reading or singing from a 
book, in its branches. The combination of tree and snake refers to the 
biblical story of the Garden of Eden. Whereas the tree in the middle of 
the garden was the Tree of Life or the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, this tree is moribund and the owl, as denizen of the night, stands for 
ignorance. The Bible contains few dead trees. Perhaps the more optimistic 
contemporaries could read the tree as a reference to the miraculous tree 
described in the book of Jonah, which at first provided the stranded 
prophet with comfortable shade, but died overnight. The sudden death 
of the tree was a demonstration of God’s absolute power over all life, and 
the unassailability of His decision to let Nineveh live—as the Lutheran 
church might if it followed the right leaders. 

The printed key identifies the woman in the tree as the baker's wife, 
who, when Dominicus was about to preach his inaugural sermon in the 
New Church, obstructed the orderly proceeding of the service. She is a 
modern Eve, who with her tongue can make the difference between life 
and death (‘mors et vita in manu linguae’).“* Going beyond this identifi- 
cation we may suspect the figure to carry a wider meaning. She may well 
be the personification of all women who raise their voices in the Church, 
against the famous Pauline injunction and early modern sensibilities 
concerning gender and religion in general. The black headscarf marks 
her as ostensibly pious, and she shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
portrait of Antoinette Bourignon, drawn by Pierre Poiret and engraved 
about this time for the frontispiece to the posthumous edition of her writ- 
ings. This portrait was, in turn, modelled upon the portraits of French 
dévotes and foundresses of religious orders.“ In early modern churches 
it was not only female voices that were denied the right to carry authority, 
but also those of ordinary church members. The sin of Eve, the song of 
the baker’s wife, the controversial claims of female prophetesses and the 
populism of the impertinent petitioners and Malcontents are conflated 
in this one image. 

Under the tree we see a clergyman in a full black cassock, a lace collar 
and a high bonnet, reminiscent of the figure identified as Colerus in 


48 Quoted from Prov. 18:24. The entire pericope is about the difference between the 
speech of the wise and the ignorant, and the effects of both upon the soul. 
De Baar, ‘Ik moet spreken’, pp. 519-520. 
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THE GARBAGE CART OF SOME MARTINISTS. Here the cassocked figure 
holds an equine jawbone in his hand. The key unequivocally identifies 
him as the personification of the hate of preachers against rivals. It 
puns upon several biblical stories. The jawbone is a feature from the 
story of Samson, who slew an army of Philistines with an ass’s jawbone. 
This cleric, however, did not slay enemies of his faith and people, as 
Samson did, but, according to the key, the honest Abel. Preachers are 
called jealous observers of the smoke of their own and their rival's 
burnt offerings, referring to the story of Cain and Abel. The clergyman 
personifies Cain who in a jealous rage slew Abel, and by extension the 
odium theologicum by which the German ministers had fought their 
brother, the lay preacher Christian Abel, but also the Hoppeans (fratris 
aufer ejus justa). 

The cassocked clergyman, supposedly Colerus or the Germans in 
general, seems to wave his hand to a figure in a flamboyant hat who is 
standing behind a little square table in the centre of this bottom row of 
images. The figure waves back at him over the heads of a merry company 
of drinkers with pigs heads. The man looks like a richly and elegantly 
dressed quack, advertising remedies with the somewhat esoteric fake- 
Latin slogan, ‘the kernel of happiness is to be found in the microcosm 
(pille felicitatis in microcosmo’). The key marks him as a member of the 
consistory, ignorant of his letters, not even having reached as far as A 
and B. This may be a pun on the name of Laurens Jansson Abo, who 
was almost continuously in office as an elder from 1681 until the end 
of the century. Another person called Abo lived in Amsterdam in the 
1680s as an agent of the Danish Crown. Laurens Jansson may have been 
one of the "Nordic goats, willing to use his connections to Scandinavian 
courts in favour of the Germans, as had happened in the case of Abel, 
and was considered again by the Malcontents in 1685. Over his head is 
an aphorism lamenting that the flaws of leaders are reproduced in their 
followers (‘qualis rex, talis grex’).°° 

Unfortunately, we do not know much more about Abo and it remains 
an open question as to why the maker of the print would have associ- 
ated him with pharmacy, or perhaps rather alchemy, unless this refers to 
dabbling with potent forces better left alone. If we look outside the circle 
of the Lutheran consistory, the alchemist could also refer to Theodorus 
Kerckringh, probably related to the pro-Dominicus elder Arnout Kerck- 


°° Literally: "Like prince, like people: 
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ringh. Theodorus was a physician, interested in natural philosophy. He 
had inherited the laboratory of Franciscus van den Enden, his father-in- 
law who was a well-known radical thinker, and the teacher of Spinoza. 
After investigating the secrets of nature, Kerckringh eventually found the 
certainty he sought in the Catholic Church and converted to Catholicism 
in 1681.5" If the alchemist is indeed Kerckringh, and the cassocked man 
is Colerus, the wave they exchange may call attention to a shared interest. 
Kerckringh, through his connection with Van den Enden, had been close 
to Spinoza; Colerus wrote the first biography of Spinoza. Both rejected 
Spinozas teaching, and found their certainties in confessional religion, 
albeit in two opposite churches. 

The drinkers with pigs’ heads between these two figures are ranged 
around a table adorned with magical symbols and objects. The witch 
Circe, portrayed in the print as a rather formidable woman threateningly 
holding up a flaming magic wand, stands on the middle of the table. 
A man behind her tries to hold her back. The key calls the men with 
pigs heads Westphalian swine, gullible and silly, a disgrace to their fore- 
fathers, and full of resentment. The proverbial ‘sour grapes’ are shown 
on grapevines planted near the seated company. Drinking Circe’s wine, 
presumably made from these sour grapes, has brought them under the 
enchantment of the witch, filled with an envious, bestial thirst for power. 
It is impossible to guess at distinct individuals here. Circe is probably 
just an anthropomorphic projection of envy: no woman stands out in 
our sources that could fulfil this role. The “Westphalian swine’ may col- 
lectively stand for the leaders of the German faction in the consistory. 
‘Westphalian’ evokes associations with the eponymous area in the Ger- 
man Empire, but also to the sixteenth century anti-Calvinist Lutheran 
theologian Joachim Westphal.” 

To the left of our quack is a group of three figures around a collapsing 
barrel. Erupting from this vessel is a fox, dressed in clerical black, an 
unambiguous reference to the minister Henricus Vos, mentioned also 
in the caption to the print. The barrel disintegrates into its constituent 
staves, literally translating into picture the Dutch expression ‘in duigen 
vallen’ (to become utterly undone). Earlier we saw that cooping a barrel 
stands for forging a conspiracy—here we see the opposite. Whereas in 
the other Dominicus-cartoons we see a cooper hammering the hoops 
in place around the barrel, here, in a very similar gesture, the hoops are 


5! Klever, “Inleiding, p. 78; Kooijmans, Gevaarlijke kennis, pp. 325-326. 
52 I thank Frits Praamsma for this suggestion. 
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being cut. The lid of the barrel, the argument that had been intended 
to cinch the conspiracy against Dominicus, bears the title of a 1683 
pamphlet, in which it was argued that a sermon he had preached earlier 
on Ezekiel 18 was unorthodox.? A man gracefully pouring wine from 
a jug with a long spout into a chalice is closely associated with the 
Reverend Vos. He wears a pair of scissors on his back, but is also called 
a servant and a garbage collector. This identifies him as Hans Jurriaen 
Meeuwis, the sexton of the New Church. He was a German immigrant 
and a tailor by profession when he married in Amsterdam, long before 
he became sexton. He was an avid partisan of the German faction, and 
here represented as someone who does the dirty work for them.” 

Next to the barrel is a man in a cape, carrying a water jug on his back. 
He is herding a couple of goats before him. The key calls him the cowardly 
shepherd of a flock of stinking goats, a description fitting the minister 
Henricus van Born, who, though a pupil of Hoppe, resigned himself to 
minister to the German flock of ‘Nordic goats’ as opposed to the (native) 
true Lutheran sheep. The jug is a pun on his name (born/bron means: well 
or spring). He is presented here as naive (‘sancta simplicitas’) and a bad 
teacher. A gnome-like little figure faces him with over its head a Latin 
motto (discite justitiam’), an exhortation to teach justice and respect the 
gods, taken from Virgil’s Aeneas.” The following verses in Virgil contain 
a diatribe against bending the laws for money and against incestuous 
relations with ones daughter. This may have seemed apposite in the case 
of Van Born, who had deserted the Dutch faction in order to be promoted 
from assistant to full minister and had married a much younger second 
wife. 

At the extreme right we see a Trojan Horse, filled with stowaways 
ready to conquer their Troy, the consistory of the Lutheran Church 
(‘tanquam ex equo Trojano’). The key gives a riddle that should help 
identify its rider as a lice-ridden tailor from East-Friesland, nicknamed 
Cat and Dog, who was pugnacious and crippled by gout from too much 
drinking. We also see an (unnaturally chummy) cat and dog under the 
horse's belly. Perhaps the horseman is the doorkeeper of the New Church, 
Jan Corver. His marriage with Hendrikje Corvers, herself employed to 


53 Sommaris еп waerachtigh verhael. 

54 Marriage entry MAA, Baptismal, marriage and burial records, inv. nr. 683, p. 14 
(April 21, 1656); election as sexton EP, Nov. 29, 1679; cf. ALCA-AC, Jan. 3, 1680; 
partisanship: Historisch verhaal, р. 21. 

55 Reference to Virgil, Aeneas 6.620. 
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arrange the womens seats in the church and collect their rent, was 
notoriously unruly. Hendrikje was frequently extremely drunk and the 
neighbours repeatedly complained about the couples noisy domestic 
fights. The rider is described in the key as an Ajax, leading the Nordic 
heroes hidden in the wooden horse, which suggests that he whipped up 
popular support for the Germans, a chore for which a doorkeeper would 
be well placed. 

Now the print can be read as a whole. Weslingh and his supporters 
win the wagon race for the New Church. The Dutch elders in front of 
the open church doors receive the victory chariot with the founders 
of Lutheranism and their true heirs. They are surrounded by evil. The 
upper third of the print shows the general evils inherent in the large 
immigrant community of Amsterdam. As immigrants they have come 
to find a better life. The poor stick together to defend their interests in a 
foreign city, everybody is after profit, and the rich strive for power and 
prestige. The factional rivalry between Dutch and Germans eats the heart 
out of the church. The contenders of Weslingh and his party are to be 
found among the lay members of the German party, the rebels with their 
foxtails. They are led by the figures in the lower third of the print: the 
three German ministers and some prominent members of the consistory, 
together with their lieutenants from among the lower church-personnel. 
They are characterised as ruled by envy and ruthless ambition, while the 
moral qualities necessary for true leadership are sadly lacking. 

The print shows us the familiar conflict in the Amsterdam Lutheran 
church from a predominantly lay elite perspective. In the prints discussed 
in the previous chapter, the ministers were the butt of the satire. Here 
they are part of a much wider cast, in which the lay members of the 
church are dominant. Their theological leanings are represented, but 
more important is the perception of what a church—any church—should 
be. The party of Weslingh is rigorously decorous. The elders are the hosts 
of the ministers, who in their turn are the keepers of the heritage of 
Luther and Melanchthon. This division of roles reflects the preferences of 
the Dutch party for the lay consistory, firmly embedded in Dutch power 
structures and beholden to local religious culture, as the highest authority 
in the church. The German ministers join the fray on the side of the 
rebels. They are contenders for the church, reflecting the preference of the 
German party for the ministers as the guardians of doctrine and church 


56 ALCA-AC, Dec. 7, 1678; April 12, 1679; Aug. 21, 1680; Aug. 6, 1681; Jan 20, Aug. 
15, 1683. 
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order, and the main authorities in church government. The print shows 
that the personal authority of ministers leads to chaos, especially when 
they invoke the loyalty of the common members, whereas the oligarchic 
rule of the consistory creates order. 

Whereas the prints in the previous chapter were cartoonesque, simple 
in style and with a fairly straightforward satirical message, this print 
is much more ambiguous. It shows us both an ideal of the church 
and its perversion. The appeal of the picture derives from the ironic 
juxtaposition of the two.? As in the prints discussed earlier, we find 
extensive use of word-play, but here the puns are not in a colloquial 
language, but employ a learned vocabulary, with references to classical 
myth and literature, complemented with Latin proverbs and quotations. 
It is not aimed at an audience that comprises all layers of society, certainly 
not for the illiterate, but one that is skilled in reading this kind of imagery 
and capable of recognising the allusions to classical literature and the 
Bible. With its higher quality, it must have been also more expensive. 

The print quite literally had to be deciphered. Even contemporaries 
needed a key but it often withholds direct identification. Only Luther, 
who is safely dead, is mentioned by name. This caution may have been 
well advised. The print has a rather radical message. It advocates the 
reasonable, tolerant religion of politiques, without the claims for abso- 
lute truth and authority so characteristic of dominant confessionalism. It 
echoes the views of some of the pamphlets, notably the anonymous His- 
torical narrative, ascribed to the painter and avowed Hoppean Zacharias 
Webber. Besides arguing for a church model seamlessly integrated within 
contemporary political culture, this pamphlet also contains quotes from 
classical literature and proverbs, some of which recur in the TRUE CHAR- 
IOT OF PEACE. 

In fact, Webber may have been involved in the making of this print. 
He was a painter, whose line of work was in portraits and designing book 
illustrations. In this capacity he must have worked closely with engravers 
and etchers—some of his portraits we know only from prints—but he 
rarely produced copper plates himself. He was a committed member of 
the Lutheran church, and an avowed admirer of Volkhard Visscher. He 
wrote an ecumenical treatise on the way to heal the divisions between 
Protestants. He showed sympathy for controversial figures like Gichtel 
and Breckling in the 1660s,?? and is mentioned as the most radical heretic 


57 Cf. Hallett, Spectacle of difference, pp. 2, 14-15. 
58 Breckling: ALCA-AC, Nov. 21, Dec. 5, 1663; Gichtel: ALCA-AC, Sept. 5, 1668. 
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in the Lutheran College of Friends.” A Hoppean, he evolved in the 
direction of the ‘radical enlightenment’ In the 1690s we find him among 
the defenders of Balthasar Bekker. The style is, however, like the prints 
on the Momma-affair, reminiscent of De Hooghe. As with the cartoons 
on Dominicus, it is, of course, quite possible that a print like this is 
the result of collaborative effort. Whoever made THE TRUE CHARIOT OF 
PEACE was not only thoroughly familiar with the situation within the 
Lutheran consistory, but also with the intellectual debates of the time. 

This explains the denseness of the allegorisation, bordering on encryp- 
tion. Emblematic prints like this were picture puzzles for the initiated. 
Both the pictorial language and the message suited a well-educated audi- 
ence, critical of the confessional churches of the time. Although tailored 
to the contested elections of Weslingh and Dominicus in the Lutheran 
church, an immigrant community where the wrangling for position 
and the infighting were probably more pronounced than among the 
native Dutch Reformed, the message fitted all contemporary churches. 
Factionalism and denunciation of theological opponents as dangerous 
innovators—read: heretics—were widespread in other churches as well. 
THE TRUE CHARIOT OF PEACE may have appealed to an audience that 
transcended the borders of the Lutheran community. In fact, it may have 
used the Lutheran conflicts to hold up a mirror to the Reformed Church. 
One did well, at the end of the seventeenth century, to be cautious in 
openly expressing such criticism. 

Most later historiography on this episode considers the eventual vic- 
tory of the Dutch school as almost a foregone conclusion, a natural out- 
come in the march of progress. This is, however, not what we see here, 
and actually it cannot have been the received opinion in the seventeenth 
century. Confessionalism was to remain strong, and continued to enjoy 
the support of rulers and congregations everywhere. The German minis- 
ters were not generally seen as fighting a rearguard action against moder- 
nity. For many of the Lutheran faithful these ministers were defenders of 
a God-given order, while Weslingh was seen as a tyrant, introducing a 
new ‘popery by forcing new and unpopular measures upon the Lutheran 
churches, with the help of some radical intellectuals in the elites of the 
larger Dutch cities, themselves supported by Dutch regents. 


59 [Swidde], Kort antwoord op het vervolg van de Samenspraak, р. 8 compares him to 
Paul of Samosata, a third-century bishop of Antioch who denied the Divinity of Christ. 
60 Webber, Aanmerkinge over de predicatie. 
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VISIONS OF TIMES AND ETERNITY 


In VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, REVEALED TO THE PROPHETS AND 
THE CHILDREN OF PROPHETS JAN ROTHE, CULMAN, EN SOMEREN, DE 
RAAT, AND THE OTHER FIGHTERS UNDER THE SPIRITUAL STANDARD AT 
BOXTEHOE UNDER SAINT REYNUYTS, we see six agitated men in a garden 
with trees and neat square flowerbeds (Plate 11).! The flowers are tulips.” 
In the background is a house, with its door closed and its three windows 
shuttered. The middle shutter is ajar. With some difficulty we can see the 
inscription ‘Gentium lux’ on the door, obscured by heavy hatching. A 
classic bust rests on the lintel of the door. Over a wooden fence to the left 
a billygoat with long horns watches the activities of the six men in the 
garden, its front hooves resting on the top of the fence. A calf leans over 
the goat, its front hooves placed just outside those of the goat as it peers 
over its head. 

Four of the figures in the print are thus identified as Johannes Rothé, 
Quirinus Kuhlman, Everhardt van Someren and Alhardus de Raadt, 
known to posterity for their belief in the imminence of the Second 
Coming and the Reign of Christ with his elect for a thousand years, as 
foretold in the Book of Revelation. The text printed below the picture 
describes the scene as a friendly disputation among these four men, plus a 
farmer and his farmhand. It is a rhymed dialogue, supposedly containing 
the gist of what was said on this occasion. The opening sentences have 
Rothé and Kuhlman expressing sudden shock at the sight of the two 
farm animals curiously peeking over the fence. Inspired by the memory 
of the late Jean de Labadie and Antoinette Bourignon, each a founder 


! Dutch: VISIOEN VAN DE TYDEN DER EEUWEN. GEOPENBAERT AEN DE PROPHETEN 
EN PROPHETEN KINDERS JAN ROTHE, CULMAN, EN SOMEREN, DE RAAT, EN DE ANDERE 
STRIJDERS ONDER DE GEESTELIJCKEN STANDAERT TE BOXTEHOE BY SINTE REYNUYT. This 
print in RMA: Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 2598, dated 1676; 
MSR: Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 2638, dated 1676; MSGD: cat. nr. 2141 (damaged); 
RL: Knuttel, Catalogus, nr. 11408. 

? On the pattern of flower gardens: Goldgar, Tulipmania, p. 44. 
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and charismatic head of a religious community? Rothé and Kuhlman 
take the view of the calf and goat as a prophetic vision. The others 
chime in, while the two protagonists enthusiastically start prophesying— 
Rothé in polished and biblical Dutch, Kuhlman in Plattdeutsch, both 
interspersed with mock-Latin phrases. In concert, they interpret the 
‘vision’ as a sign of the imminent fulfilment of the prophecies about the 
end of time. Within a few days, they predict, they and a small band 
of followers, now persecuted by the world, will be vindicated as the 
standard-bearers of the new regime, carried forward by hosts of angels. 
Kuhlman hails Rothé as its king. 

In a more practical vein, Kuhlman also proposes to start a propaganda 
campaign with prints, pamphlets and allegorical medals. His avowed 
aim is to foment a rebellion by spreading rumours about the conspir- 
acy of those in high political office with an (unspecified) enemy. The 
parsimonious Dutch should be told that their Stadholder and States are 
planning tyranny and extortion. Even if these human efforts to alert the 
people to the evil designs of the authorities should fail, the Devil can 
be expected to sow the evil seed of envy. Whether through demonic 
or human agency, this worldly political order will be overthrown to 
pave the way for the reign of Christ and his elect. As an afterthought, 
and last resort, he adds that the ‘prophets and children of prophets’ 
can mobilise the conventicles spread throughout the country for the 
cause of the Millennium. Rothé enthusiastically applauds these plans, 
and foresees the destruction of the children of the world, the purifica- 
tion of their cities and the triumphal inauguration of the immaculate 
King. 

At this point the farmer roughly interrupts the frenzied prophesying. 
The picture captures this moment in the dialogue when, wildly gesticu- 
lating, he reproaches the prophets for bewitching his animals and abus- 
ing the Bible. The irate farmer, dressed in his Sunday best, apparently 
was among the prophets in their disputation, host of the party, and the 
proprietor of house and garden. In a violent fit of anger he upsets the 
table at which the company is seated, overturns the wine-jug and scat- 
ters the long-stemmed clay pipes, which the company had been enjoying. 
Kuhlman shields himself from the farmer's outburst with a large Bible, 
while his chair tips perilously backwards and he looks close to falling. His 


3 On De Labadie: Van Berkum, De Labadie; De Baar, ‘“En onder 't hennerot”’; on 
Bourignon: De Baar, ‘Ik moet spreken 
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hat has already flown off into a flowerbed. Rothé, however, is not affected 
by the farmer's anger. He hides under a giant pumpkin, crouching on all 
fours over an open Bible. His hat lies beside him, under his cloak. He has 
his back to his friends around the table and his eyes firmly fixed on the 
vision of the calf and the goat. The maker of the print seems to suggest 
that the prophet preferred ecstatic flights of fancy to the naked Word of 
God right under his nose. 

Van Someren and De Raedt, figuring prominently alongside Rothé and 
Kuhlman in the caption of the print, get only a few lines in the rhymed 
dialogue. They appear to drink in every word of their companions, 
while adding only short interjections themselves. Their presence in the 
picture is equally marginal. De Raedt is the bookish, bespectacled figure 
in a long cloak and floppy hat, standing at the opposite end of the 
table from where Kuhlman confronts the farmer. He is half-concealed 
behind a tree trunk and seems to be dissecting something lying on 
a plate before him, like a classical seer. He conspicuously points with 
his forefinger at whatever he sees—or perhaps he is pointing at Rothé. 
He is totally absorbed in this activity, unperturbed by the fracas at the 
other end of the table. The rest of the group ignores whatever he is 
trying to demonstrate. The same goes for the man riding the farmer's 
guard dog—‘imagining himself to be Balaam riding his ass’ according 
to the dialogue—and who must be Van Someren. He has his hands 
stretched out towards the two animals seen over the fence. We see only 
his back. His face is obscured by a hat that seems much too large for 
him. 

The punch line in the dialogue is delivered by the farmhand, recog- 
nisable by his workman’s clothes and the absence of a hat. He addresses 
Rothé under his pumpkin from the respectful distance befitting his sta- 
tion, but nonetheless firmly: he commands him and the others to leave, 
or else be chased, like beggars and vagabonds, from his master’s land. 
As punishment for their abuse of the Scriptures the prophets deserve the 
fate of their persecuted brethren. He challenges them to prove they really 
are God-sent prophets by freeing their friends from prison. He predicts, 
however, that they will see their Saviour ‘looking through a hempen win- 
dow at Ravensteyn on the IJ’—that is: executed on the gallows just outside 
Amsterdam, where the ravens feast on the corpses exposed as an example 
to others. 


138 CHAPTER FIVE 
Fascination with the Millennium 


The lengthy caption gives abundant clues to the interpretation of the 
image.* The four prophets are well-known Fifth Monarchy men: adher- 
ents of the doctrine that the four Empires of the classical world will be 
followed by a fifth and last one. This Fifth Monarchy will be inaugurated 
by the Second Coming of Christ, when, according to the prophecies, he is 
to bind the Devil in Hell and reign on earth with his elect for a thousand 
years, until the end of time and the Last Judgement. 

The expectation of this reign of the saints as a Fifth Monarchy was 
based on a combination of texts from the Biblical books of Daniel and 
Revelations. In Daniel 2, King Nebuchadnezzar dreams about a giant 
statue with a head of gold, a torso and arms of silver, a belly and thighs of 
bronze, legs of iron and feet of iron and baked clay. This statue is swept 
from its feet and pulverised by a huge stone. Daniel interprets the dream 
as a revelation about the annihilation of four successive Empires to make 
way for the reign of God at the end of time. Taking this text from Daniel 
together with the twentieth chapter of the Book of Revelation, this end of 
time has been identified by some as the reign of Christ and his saints for 
a thousand years before the Judgement Day described there. Although 
orthodox theology maintains that the millennium foretold in Revelation 
is a purely spiritual regime embodied in the Christian Church, through- 
out the history of Christianity, both in scholarly works and in popular 
protest movements, these prophecies have nurtured the expectation of 
the physical rule of Christ on earth, and a renewed Paradise of social jus- 
tice.” 

The apocalyptic expectation of an imminent reign of Christ and his 
saints, in a Fifth Monarchy or a Reign of a Thousand Years, was wide- 
spread and virulently revolutionary in the millenarian sects that flour- 
ished during the English Civil War. Fifth Monarchists had their confi- 
dence in earthly rulers political and ecclesiastical shattered by the forceful 
re-Catholicisation of Protestant areas in the course of the Wars of Reli- 
gion. For this reason they were convinced that they had been called upon 
actively to pave the way for the Millennium, rather than passively await it. 
They rejoiced in the revolutionary coup of Parliament and the behead- 
ing of Charles I, as the first steps to the abolition of carnal institutions 


4 Besides the descriptions in the catalogies of Muller and Van Rijn see De Boer, ‘Een 
onrustige geest (Joannes Rothé); esp. pp. 210-211 (dated 1674). 
5 Cohn, The pursuit of the Millennium. 
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and the inauguration of the rule of the saints. They almost succeeded in 
swinging Parliament to invert social order and destroy the established 
Church. In one sweep, they aimed at the eradication of all forms of privi- 
lege and the abolition of taxes and tithes. Once accomplished on English 
soil, the revolution was to be exported to the rest of Christendom, first 
of all to the Dutch Republic with which England was conveniently at 
war in 1652.° However, as soon as political order and the supremacy of 
the Established Church were restored, with the return of a Stuart king 
in 1660, the English Fifth Monarchists were hunted down as dangerous 
subversives. They were only one of a scattering of sects, left in the wake 
of ‘the world turned upside down: All of them had to come to terms with 
the new religio-political regime, and a deferral of hope.’ 

Jan, or Johannes, Rothé, the Fifth Monarchist who poses as the protag- 
onist in our print, was the son of a rich Amsterdam merchant of German 
descent. His father married, twice, into the highest echelon of the Am- 
sterdam patriciate: to Maria Bas and Catharina de Vlaminck van Ouds- 
hoorn respectively, daughters of Amsterdam burgomasters. Through his 
mother Maria Bas, Johannes was closely related to most of Amsterdam's 
political and social elite. At the insistence of his father he acquired a solid 
grounding in the ways of commerce, and enrolled at the University of 
Leiden. He gained a degree in medicine, but never practised.? He did not, 
however, aspire to political office, trade or a career in medicine, for which 
birth and upbringing predestined him. He gained notoriety, mocked in 
our print, as a zealous believer in the Fifth Monarchy. His personal for- 
tune enabled him to indulge in the radical lifestyle of its prophet. 

From early youth he immersed himself in theological literature and 
pious exercises—to the detriment of his health and a source of worry 
for his family. Ever since he had a vision in the woods around The 
Hague in the middle of a storm in 1652, at the height of the First Anglo- 
Dutch War, he felt called to prophesy the end of time and the Second 
Coming of Christ. From 1652 to 1654 he travelled around the Dutch 
cities as well as in France and England. Everywhere he preached and 
exhorted the authorities to repentance in personal letters of admonition. 
In most places he was politely ignored, but in Cromwell’s England his 
message of the advent of a new Kingdom was seen as propaganda in 


6 Hill, The World Turned Upside Down; Capp, The Fifth Monarchy Men, esp. рр. 50-62. 

7 Hill, The Experience of Defeat; Capp, ‘A Door of Hope Re-opened. 

8 Haley, ‘Sir Johannes Rothe) pp. 311-312; Dudok van Heel, Van Amsterdamse burgers 
tot Europese aristocraten, p. 750. 
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favour of returning Charles II to the English throne.” This suspicion got 
him thrown into prison. His influential relatives bailed him out, and he 
subsequently managed to ingratiate himself with Charles П.!0 

Independent sources are scanty for this early period of Rothés life. All 
we have is an autobiographical testimony, recorded at a much later date. It 
is doubtful that this can be trusted. He appears to have been easily influ- 
enced by current events and other people, which may have distorted his 
memories. Thus it remains unclear how exactly he construed the Millen- 
nium in the 1650s and early 16605. In his earliest known works, two open 
letters to the Dutch people printed in 1668, he calls for repentance, rather 
than for revolution," but it is quite possible that in the 1650s he actually 
was the royalist that his English gaolers supposed him to be: millenar- 
ian thought was so pervasive during the wars that shaped confessional 
Europe in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that it could be 
found among radical republicans and monarchists alike. Perhaps it was 
the senselessness of two Protestant nations, both claiming to be God's 
elect, bloodying each other so near to the end of the world, that sparked 
his prophetic calling in 1652, and urged him to preach the restoration of 
a godly monarchy as God's will. 

A preference for the monarchy would fit the next phase in Rothé's 
career. He accompanied Charles II on his return to England in 1660 
and was knighted by him. In England he befriended Samuel Hartlib and 
John Dury, both prominent millenarians. They were, however, no advo- 
cates of the radical republicanism and Puritanism of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men. They had been close to Charles I, but also cultivated connections 
with Oliver Cromwell under the Protectorate, as well as with Charles II 
after the Restoration. They were tireless advocates of the advancement of 
learning and religious reform. Universal knowledge and ‘true’ religion, 
based not on the widely divergent creeds invented by man but on evan- 
gelical piety and the experience of the divine in the hearts of individual 
believers, would advance the promised Millennium. As first signs of its 
imminent arrival they anticipated the conversion of the Jews and of the 
non-Christian world in general. In travels and correspondence Hartlib 


? Rothé, Een Geschenck aen de Werelt van een Koningh, p. 26. 

10 For Rothés biography see: Haley, ‘Sir Johannes Rothe’ and Frijhoff, ‘Les propheties et 
la guerre, pp. 314-324. Older but still useful are De Boer, ‘Een onrustige geest’; Hylkema, 
Reformateurs, pp. 33-42. The spelling of his name varies. I follow De Boer, ‘Een onrustige 
geest, see p. 201, n. 2. 
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and Dury created a huge network of like-minded spirits, all over Protes- 
tant Europe. Rothé married Elizabeth, the daughter of Samuel Hartlib. 
His new family obligations seem to have dampened the prophetic spirit 
in him for some time." 

In the late 1660s, however, Rothé resumed his prophetic office. Again, 
he predicted imminent disaster and called for repentance. When France, 
allied with England and the prince-bishops of Cologne and Münster, 
invaded the Dutch Republic in 1672 Rothé saw himself vindicated. He 
published a spate of letters, pamphlets and treatises during the war years 
1672-1674, calling upon the Dutch to repent and ready themselves for 
the coming of the Kingdom. His prophecies had by now become far 
more articulate. Unlike the earlier unspecified warnings of doom that 
he sent in personal letters to political and ecclesiastical officials he began 
to publish lengthier treatises, which were also sold to the public. These 
treatises referred to his earlier warnings, but were manifestly modelled 
on the works of other contemporary prophets whom he had apparently 
studied closely in the previous years. 

The credit for his knowledge on this point is probably due to his 
English in-laws and friends. He also cultivated contacts with Jean de 
Labadie and his circle: he visited the Labadist colony in Altona, near 
Hamburg, in 1672. His position towards the Labadists is not quite clear: 
sometimes he seems to admire them, at other moments he is very critical 
of the charismatic preacher and his circle." Rothés treatises from these 
years show the influence of continental as well as British millenarianism. 
Ostensibly inspired by the writings of the ‘German prophets’ Christo- 
pher Kotter, Christina Poniatovia and Nicholas Drabik, Rothés work in 
this period is quite specific in connecting contemporary wars and rul- 
ing princes with biblical prophecies concerning the inauguration of the 
promised reign of Christ and the saints. His focus on current events must 


13 Minton Batten, John Dury; Van der Wall, Petrus Serrarius; Van Bunge, From Stevin 
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have added to its appeal. Like the ‘German prophets —who actually lived 
in Silesia and Bohemia, countries where Protestant minorities suffered 
cruelly in the Thirty Years War'’—Rothé saw France and the Ottoman 
Empire as scourges sent by God to punish Christendom for its sins. Hold- 
ing similar beliefs, he foresaw the conversion of the Jews, and even of the 
Turks, and the emergence of a unified church of true believers ahead of 
the Second Coming of Christ.!? 

Translations of the visions of the German prophets were pitched to- 
wards a wider European audience shocked by the religio-political con- 
flicts of the Thirty Years War and the equally disturbing usurping of 
monarchy and the established Church in England. Jan Amos Comenius, 
a Czech religious exile living in Amsterdam, a close friend of Hartlib 
and Dury, published the biographies and prophecies of Kotter, Ponia- 
tovia and Drabik in Latin in 1657. These were in turn translated into 
English in 1664. The English version was carefully robbed of its rev- 
olutionary potential by the inclusion of a pious dedication to Prince 
Rupert, the younger son of the Winter King Frederic V of the Palati- 
nate and his Queen Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles I, who had ruled 
Bohemia for one winter only—the accession in 1618 of the Reformed 
Frederick to the throne of Bohemia, one of the Electorates of the Ger- 
man Empire, actually provoked the Thirty Years War. Prince Rupert, who 
had been a highly successful general in the army of his royal grandfather, 
went into exile under the Protectorate, but returned to England at the 
Restoration: an embodiment of the return to secular order—an order pre- 
ferred over revolutionary turmoil by men like Hartlib, Dury and Come- 
nius.? 


Rallying the Saints 


Comenius valued the German prophets for their ecumenical millenar- 
ianism, reuniting Christendom in a way closely resembling the project 
he shared with Hartlib and Dury. Rothé, however, shocked by the inva- 


17 Spaans, Veranderende vroomheid. 
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sion of the Dutch Republic in 1672, re-imbued this type of prophecy 
with decidedly revolutionary Fifth Monarchist ideals. His treatises, end- 
lessly repetitive and phrased in a language with strong military overtones, 
do not only predict the overthrow of the enemies of Protestantism, as 
those of the German prophets did. In Rothés prophecies, the promised 
king ‘from the North’ predicted in Ezekiel 38 would put an end to all 
earthly dominions—starting with the Dutch Republic. Although Eng- 
land and Scotland are often mentioned as nations ‘of the North’ which 
played a part in God's plans for the end of time, the Republic was the place 
where His standard would be raised, as a rallying point for the saints. 
Rothés prose echoes that of the English Fifth Monarchy Men, who had 
also often used this type of military imagery. Occasionally Rothé even 
referred to the rejoicing with which the English saints would welcome 
the raising of the standard. United in a new crusade, the godly would 
overthrow the worldly powers.” Dutch political authorities and the min- 
isters of the established church would thus meet a just punishment for 
their corruption and greed, and the people as a whole for its lack of god- 
liness and unwillingness to heed the admonitions of Rothé, the servant 
of God.?! 

By this time Rothé appears to have collected a circle of disciples, fol- 
lowing the examples set by De Labadie, Bourignon and others. Unlike 
their communities, however, his was not only a spiritual household, but 
also resembled a militant religious order. Rothé considered himself to 
be God's chosen instrument, destined to announce the imminent Fifth 
Monarchy, and to destroy the ‘carnal’ rule of princes and established 
churches. The home base of his community probably was his manor 
Oud Wulven, near Utrecht. He proclaimed a Theodorus Hubi, otherwise 
unknown, to be a second Melchizedek, after the Old-Testament priest- 
king of Salem to whom Abraham paid tribute.” Imitating Abraham, 
Rothé paid this Hubi the tithe, the Biblical temple-tax, in hard coin. Hubi 
not only accepted the money, but also the obligations of the exalted office 
conferred on him by Rothé. He allowed Rothé to circumcise him. When 
the wound became infected, Rothé nursed him back to health at his own 


20 Eenige Prophetien en revelatien Godts (1st. ed.), p. 8. 
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expense.” In the course of 1673, however, perhaps after a break-up with 
Hubi, Rothé became convinced that he had to establish a spiritual monar- 
chy himself, under his own personal rule, as a priest-king modelled on 
Moses or Melchizedek.” 

This shift in Rothés self-perception probably originated in the adula- 
tion lavished upon him by his followers. Rothé often likened himself to 
the proverbial lonely prophet, ‘calling in the wilderness, unheeded. How- 
ever, in these years he was by no means alone, nor lacking an audience. 
Several ministers reputedly had joined his cause. The only one known 
by name was Edward Richardson, minister of the English church in Lei- 
den. Richardson, in exile in the Republic because of his involvement in 
the Yorkshire Rising of 1663 against Charles II of England, was closely 
watched by English agents.”° He translated some of Rothé’s work into 
English and recommended it and the writings of a Cornelius de Beecs, a 
fellow-believer," to English readers. Other disciples were Johannes Cor- 
nelisz Haeseven,?? Gysbert Beyer, a former merchant from Rotterdam,” 
and Quirinus Kuhlman. 

Most of these followers remain obscure, but Kuhlman, born in Silesia 
and educated at the University of Jena, was a renowned poet. Like Rothé 
himself, following an unspecified crisis somewhere in his adolescent 
years he received visions and turned to religion. He came to the Republic 
in 1673 to study law at Leiden, but soon discovered the writings of 
Jacob Böhme and of Rothé. He wrote a book praising Böhme as a 
misunderstood and essentially orthodox prophet, and Rothé as the third 
John—after the Baptist and the author of the Book of Revelation— 
predicted by Böhme as the harbinger of the Millennium. 

Rothé changed his ambitions accordingly. His pamphlets urged revo- 
lution in state and church, and called for an exodus of “God's champions’ 
from Amsterdam to Hamburg. Once there, God would reveal His plan 
for the establishment of the Kingdom, and raise a standard to gather his 
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beloved from the Northern hemisphere.?! However, nothing was left to 
divine Providence in this endeavour: Rothé had a standard made from 
palm wood, ivory and silk, as well as a golden seal. These he took with him 
to the North in a custom-made chest. He also formulated rules of con- 
duct for those who followed him northwards. He even prepared depots 
of tents and provisions for the returning host.” On March 15, 1674 Rothé 
left Amsterdam, with a small band of followers, many of whom were peo- 
ple of standing.** Until the end of September Rothé was on the move 
between Hamburg, Emden and Groningen, but as no divine signal was 
received, he and his followers gradually slunk back to the Republic. 
Rothés exodus with ‘the people of the standard’ alarmed his relatives. 
So far they seem to have considered his delusions relatively harmless. 
At about the time that Rothé formally petitioned the States of Holland 
for safe-conduct for his journey to Hamburg, however, his wife Elizabeth 
Hartlib, his father-in-law and other friends asked the States of Holland for 
permission to have him put under legal restraint and into protective cus- 
tody. Dutch law and custom allowed well-to-do families to have their 
‘black sheep’ —relatives who endangered the family honour by gambling, 
alcoholic or sexual excess, or other psychosocial aberrations—confined 
in relative comfort in Houses of Correction or ‘Houses for Betterment: 
Although permission to confine the prophet was readily granted, Rothé 
managed to escape pursuit. Even the additional authorisation his relatives 
obtained from the States of Holland to invoke the assistance of officers of 
the law within the Republic and abroad did not result in his arrest. 
Rothés disillusionment over the silence of Heaven marks his writ- 
ings from 1674 onwards.?? He was aware that, besides his relatives, gov- 
ernment spies were also set upon his trail, and he was aware too, of 
the public scorn poured upon his name by ministers from their pulpits: 
these noticeably stung. Most of the pamphlets from this period are again 
very short pieces, letters rather than treatises, aggressively asserting his 
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prophetic calling. He started to single out Stadholder William III and 
his right-hand man, Grand Pensionary Caspar Fagel, as agents of evil. 
It is quite possible that, back in 1672, he had held William III for the 
Protestant hero who would inaugurate a reign of the saints. But by 1674, 
the Prince had lost Rothé's esteem, even turned into an anti-hero. Now 
Rothé claimed the position as the saviour of Protestantism for himself. It 
was this anti-Williamite political turn that gained him all the attention of 
government officials. 

Scathing satire bolstered his prophetic warnings. An open letter to the 
Prince was hand-delivered to various urban magistrates, accompanied 
by a cartoon depicting William III as a tottering idol, adored by the 
Dutch people kneeling around him, but struck by the lightning bolts of 
divine wrath from above.?? It literally shows the Prince falling from his 
pedestal. ^? Rothé started to accuse William III of secret designs to sell the 
Dutch to the English Crown, in the expectation of inheriting it himself 
one day. Secret negotiations for the marriage of the Prince of Orange 
to a daughter of the Catholic Duke of York had just started.“ Williams 
patronage of Catholic noblemen and army officers, and his tolerance of 
open Catholic worship in the army during campaigns, were cast as proof 
of a secret inclination towards popery, an inclination now confirmed, in 
the eyes of Rothé, by the projected English marriage. 

Rothé also decried the Stadholders ecclesiastical policy of support for 
the Voetian faction as an attempt to introduce episcopacy in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. There is no trace of such a policy, but here again Rothé 
may have been well-informed. In his influential Matters of State and War, 
a history of the Dutch Republic from 1621 until 1669, the seventeenth- 
century historian Lieuwe van Aitzema made a prudently, but thinly, 
veiled case for episcopal government in the Church. Aitzema deplored 
that during the Reformation all political influence had all too easily been 
yielded to the princes. In his work, he created a sharp contrast between 
the Republic and France or England. He claimed that Dutch ministers 
were of lowly birth, whereas elsewhere the highest nobility sent its sons to 
study theology and serve the Church in its higher ranks, thereby increas- 
ing the status of the Church. The lack of hierarchy in Protestant, and espe- 
cially Mennonite, churches often provoked schisms that also endangered 
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political unity.“ Episcopal church government is thus implicitly recom- 
mended as a guarantee of political cohesion. Aitzema was sharply criti- 
cised by the Reformed ministry for his views, although some within the 
political elite may well have agreed with him—and perhaps even some 
churchmen. 

Like Aitzema, Rothé advocated a strong church government. He 
blamed the ministers of the Reformed Church for ignoring the dangers 
William III posed to the Church, instead instilling into their flocks the 
blind admiration illustrated in his cartoon. He scolded them for being 
mute dogs that dared not protest, concerned for their own careers only. 
Worse, they flattered the Stadholder in an effort to win his patronage. In 
Rothés eyes the ministers who had influence over the minds of their con- 
gregations, undermined the sovereignty of the States in their uncritical 
adoration of the Prince of Orange. In so many words, he accused them 
of collaborating with William III in his secret attempts to gain a more 
monarchical position for his House. The people and their regents should 
know better: like the ancient Israelites they should not desire a king, but 
acquiesce in being ruled by ‘judges and elders'—or expect divine punish- 
ment." 


Rahabs in Action 


In April 1674 the Provincial Court of Justice censured and impounded 
the offending print and the accompanying pamphlet. It also promised a 
reward of 1000 guilders to anyone who was able to deliver the author 
into the hands of the law. The Attorney General, however, suspected that 
Rothé was not acting alone.“ At the same time an English newsletter 
reported that a Fifth Monarchy movement, probably the followers of 
Rothé, was spreading in The Hague, and that the magistracy was about 
to take action.” The woods near The Hague, where Rothé had had his 
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first visions, had become a site of pilgrimage. Women stopped going to 
regular church services—instead they worshiped at the spot where the 
holy man had trod the ground.“ These women may have been members 
of the English Presbyterian Church in The Hague. Its minister, John 
Price, took up his pen to refute Rothé. He did so in the form of an open 
letter to Edward Richardson, the Fifth Monarchist minister of the English 
church in Leiden*”—Rothé had remained firmly connected to the English 
community in the Republic and his wife was a member of the English 
church. 

By April 1674 Rothé himself had left The Hague, and even the Repub- 
lic. Not all his disciples joined him in his journey to Hamburg. Kuhlman, 
for instance, remained behind. In his pamphlets Rothé refers to the kin- 
dred spirits who did not follow him, but who were nonetheless fighters 
for the cause of the messianic Kingdom: like the biblical whore Rahab, 
who delivered the city of Jericho to the ancient Israelites, they would 
open Dutch city gates on the return of the host that, under his com- 
mand, was to be gathered under the divine standard in the North.” 
The disciples and fellow Fifth Monarchists he left behind may well have 
remained involved in the cause in ways that the authorities, both in 
The Hague and in England, considered suspect and potentially danger- 
ous.” 

Each of the three prophets depicted in VISION OF TIMES AND ETER- 
NITY, as well as Rothé himself, published a book or pamphlet in 1674 
propagating Fifth Monarchist views. Kuhlman published the book in 
which he presented Rothé as the prophet foretold by Böhme.” Everhardt 
van Someren, an unordained candidate for the ministry in the Dutch 
Reformed Church and schoolmaster in Rotterdam, gained brief noto- 
riety by defending Fifth Monarchism in a sermon that he preached in 
Rotterdam on the 28th of January 1674. His performance caused con- 
sternation among the congregation, and he was dragged from the pulpit 
before he had finished. He had had the printed sermon distributed among 
the churchgoers leaving the church. Van Someren was later forced by his 
well-placed relatives to recant before the Rotterdam consistory. Utterly 
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unrepentant, however, he retracted his recantation in a printed statement 
and fled the city, presumably to join ‘the people of the standard”! 

Van Someren also added his sermon as an appendix to a (partial) 
Dutch translation that he made of an earlier Latin treatise of Alhardus de 
Raadt. In this treatise De Raadt accused Reformed theologians, especially 
the outspoken anti-Cocceian Samuel Maresius, professor of theology in 
Groningen, of a biased reading of those biblical texts that proclaimed 
the advent of the Thousand Years’ Reign of Christ and the saints. This 
translation must have been in the press or just printed at the time the 
sermon was delivered, as its preface is dated January 18, 1674. De Raadt 
was, like Van Someren, a theologian. He had combined philological 
studies of the Old Testament with a marked interest in prophecy. He was 
a devoted student of the Leiden professor of theology Johannes Cocceius 
and briefly held an extraordinary chair in theology in the academy of 
Harderwijk. 

De Raadt, however, drew conclusions from the biblical prophecies 
that far exceeded those Cocceius had taught. Moreover, like Rothé, he 
fiercely accused the theologians and leading ministers of the established 
Church of preferring human doctrine to the literal sense of the bibli- 
cal prophecies, and of forming a professional cabal. For worldly gain 
they shared among themselves the better positions in the church, and 
excluded all those who devoted themselves to the advent of Christ's King- 
dom, through self-interested heresy charges. Voetian pamphleteers often 
used De Raadt as their prime example of everything they abhorred in 
the theological ‘innovations’ of the time. They portrayed him as not only 
an extreme Cocceian, but also as an active supporter of the murderous 
plans of Rothé to overthrow all established governments, and the Prince 
of Orange.” De Raadt eventually found a patron in the Amsterdam bur- 
gomaster Coenraad van Beuningen, who supported many lovers of the- 
ological speculation which was beyond the pale of orthodox Reformed 
Protestantism. 
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Looked at against the background of the stirrings reported in The 
Hague in April 1674, this wave of Fifth Monarchy propaganda in the same 
year was probably no coincidence. The situation instilled real fears of 
Fifth Monarchist-inspired rebellion among the Dutch political elite. We 
may infer this from the appearance of a pamphlet aimed at immunising 
the Dutch citizenry against the lure of Rothés message. This pamphlet, 
entitled Political Discourse between an Impoverished Burgher, a Short- 
Fused Soldier, and a Temperate Politician,” offers a conversation between 
three men casually meeting outside an army camp before Grave. The 
invading French had occupied this town on the eastern frontier of the 
Republic in 1672. From July 25th, 1674 the Dutch laid siege to Grave in 
order to recapture it. The character Burgher is an admirer of Rothé, and 
carries several specimens of his writing with him. In tune with Rothés 
prophetic warnings, he views the war and the heavy burden of wartime 
taxation as divine punishment for the sins of the Dutch nation. He has 
now come to see the action at the front, to see where his tax-money 
goes and to know whether the fortunes of war are improving—for if they 
dont, he seriously considers leaving the country. He claims many other 
Dutchmen are about to do the same, as they fear for their livelihoods. 
Soldier chimes in with complaints about the boredom of siege warfare 
and the pay that falls short of a reasonable compensation for the daily 
risk of losing ones life. In a mixture of gloom and eagerness he predicts 
tax-riots. 

Politician contributes short, level-headed comments: the war may be 
expensive, but is necessary to maintain the freedom of the Dutch. He 
prays that God will preserve the country from rioting, as this will cer- 
tainly play into the hands of the enemy. He suspects that all this popular 
murmuring is incited by rumour-mongers among the opponents of the 
Stadholder. Curious about Rothés message, he asks Burgher to enlighten 
him about the prophet and his message. Remarkably, Politician explic- 
itly states he has heard about Rothé, but has never seen his writings. 
This may well have been accurate: Rothé had most of his pamphlets pri- 
vately printed and hand-delivered to individual regents or kindred spir- 
its. Readily complying with Politicians request, Burgher reads extracts 
from Rothés works for his companions. Politician and Soldier voice their 
amazement about Rothés brazen accusations against William III and 
Grand Pensionary Fagel, and wonder why he has not yet been arrested 
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and executed for sedition. Soldier sneers at the bigotry of an author who 
wears out God's name as much as Rothé does, but avows his attraction 
to the lifestyle of ‘the people of the standard’: he alleges that property 
and women are held in common among them—a veiled allusion to the 
Anabaptist take-over of Munster in 1534-1535. 

The sounding of trumpets from the army camp interrupts their con- 
versation. Apparently an attack on Grave is about to get under way. 
These rousing sounds mark a turning point in the discussion. The sub- 
tle promptings of Politician carry the day even though he has the fewest 
lines of text and hardly any arguments, simply abhorring everything that 
undermines proper order. Burgher muses that, now that his wealth has 
been reduced, taxes no longer worry him. He decides to stay, implicitly 
bowing to Politician’s observation that no foreign government offers its 
subjects better protection and prosperity than the States. For Soldier the 
boredom has instantly vanished. He suddenly recalls the joys of war: the 
opportunities for unhindered plunder and rape, and the camaraderie of 
gossip and tall stories that make one burst into laughter. Religious anx- 
iety is summarily dismissed: the Devil is out fomenting dissent among 
theologians, but lay folk do well to ignore their arguing. After all is said 
and done, all is well with the Dutch. 

Undoubtedly this pamphlet Political Discourse appeared shortly after 
Grave had fallen to the Dutch army commanded by William III, on the 
28th of October 1674. This latest victory nicely capped the Stadholder’s 
earlier successes in chasing the French from Dutch soil: Grave was a 
veritable armoury, stocked with all the pieces of artillery and ordnance 
the French armies had taken from the Dutch in the previous years. 
Several triumphant prints were made to extol the military prowess of 
William III.” The capture of Grave dispelled all ominous prophecies 
of doom, and emphasised the evident blessing of God on the affairs 
of the Dutch Republic, and especially on its young Stadholder. In this 
climate, Political Discourse convincingly unmasked Rothé as a religious 
fanatic and a rebel against lawful authority: a simple perusal of his 
own works revealed his true nature. The pamphlet associated him with 
Jan van Leiden, the self-pronounced king of Anabaptist Munster and 
the architect of its communism and polygamy. All in all, the Political 
Discourse was a deft piece of government propaganda—but also a witness 
to the perceived need of such propaganda. 
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Rothés Fall 


In January 1675 the States of Gelderland offered William III the ducal 
title, an initiative widely believed to be a result of suggestive prodding 
by the Stadholder himself and his right hand man, Caspar Fagel. The 
Stadholder declined the offer after a national storm of protests.°* None 
of these protests, however, were couched in terms as offensive as those 
used by the ever elusive Rothé. When in March the Stadholder wrote a 
letter to the States of Zeeland, denying that the offer had been anything 
but spontaneous, or that he secretly coveted sovereignty over the Dutch 
Provinces, Rothé retorted with open accusations of hypocrisy. 

When in that same month an anonymous pasquinade was spread 
in The Hague, Rothé was suspected of being its author or, at least, its 
instigator. Unlike his earlier public letters and treatises this particular 
pasquinade was rhymed and apparently circulated in manuscript rather 
than in print, probably among kindred spirits only.9 Fagel showed deep 
consternation when he read it to a few close confidants. The poem not 
only repeated Rothé' usual dirge that the Prince was ready to collaborate 
with the Stuarts or the French to reintroduce popery, but boldly called 
him ‘a pest for this country, a demagogue, tyrant and murderer. It 
lamented the murder of the brothers Johan and Cornelis de Witt, the 
guardians of True Liberty, suggesting that the Stadholder had incited the 
rabble of The Hague to carry out their lynching.°! 

William III could not ignore this public insult to his honour, and a 
criminal case against Rothé was prepared. But Rothés family petitioned 
the States of Holland to drop the charges, claiming his writings resulted 
from a long-standing melancholy disposition. They suggested that not 
all the pamphlets distributed under his name were really his work. They 
may have been right in this supposition: Gysbert Beyer, one of Rothés 
followers, and his agent in Noord-Holland at the time that he himself was 
in and around Hamburg, forwarding his letters to select addressees and 
distributing pamphlets,” may have slipped in some of his own writings 
under Rothés name. At the end of 1674 Beyer had been mocked in a 
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broadsheet as a deluded fool who allowed himself to be walked over 
by Rothe. It looks like a smear campaign, but we know too little about 
Beyer to guess by whom it was instigated. The broadsheet contains the 
description of some visions Beyer claimed to have had, and which he 
sent to Rothé with a very grovelling covering note. In it Beyer begs Rothé 
not to despise his work, as he had done before. The visions foretold the 
imminent destruction of large parts of Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leiden and 
The Hague. The very same visions were also published under Rothés 
name.® This material was, however, entirely innocent compared with 
the ranting against the Stadholder and the Grand Pensionary for which 
Rothé now faced prosecution. 

Again Rothés relatives asked for authorisation to have him put under 
legal restraint, securely confined and effectively silenced. Once more the 
States of Holland authorised the family to take the necessary steps.™ 
Rothés potential for compromising the family honour was by now con- 
siderable. Rumours of a Fifth Monarchy movement coalescing around 
his person, with all the seditious potential inherent in such a movement, 
had already raised alarm in political circles. He was watched by agents 
of Charles П in the Republic.9 Criminal proceedings against him would 
damage the honour of his relatives—not only his English wife, in-laws 
and sons, but also quite a number of Amsterdam regents related to Rothé 
through his mother. The latter must have been concerned about the wider 
implications for the political position of Amsterdam as well. The freedom 
of movement that the magistracy allowed to radical English sectarians 
was already an annoyance both to the English king and to William III. 
Rothé thus became a liability in the already strained relations between 
Amsterdam and the Stadholder, who cultivated his family ties with the 
Stuart monarchy in his anti-French policies. Moreover, once out of his 
relatives’ reach in foreign parts, he would have ample opportunity to 
squander the family fortune. 

The patience of the officers of the law, notably the sheriff of Amster- 
dam, and the public prosecutors of the Provincial Court of Justice was, 
however, wearing thin. They seemed unconvinced that Rothé was truly of 
unsound mind and therefore not to be held responsible for his actions, as 
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his relatives claimed. In 1675 the Attorney General demanded his banish- 
ment, confiscation of his property, public burning of his writings by the 
executioner, and corporal punishment or even a death sentence should 
he ever return.® In the articles of the indictment, he again considered 
Rothé the leader and spokesman of a wider movement of Fifth Monar- 
chist enemies of state and church.°? 

Rothés wife and relatives were signally unsuccessful in fulfilling their 
promises. The prophet remained footloose, moving around the country 
and abroad, probably sheltered by sympathisers. At this time he appears 
to have found these notably among those who approved the indepen- 
dentist leanings of Jacobus Koelman, deposed from his ministry of Sluis 
in 1674 because he refused to recognise what he saw as human-made 
church orders and liturgical formularies as binding. In the summer of 
1675 Rothé published several pamphlets defending Koelman, and call- 
ing on all true Christians to follow the Spirit rather than ‘the letter’ of the 
creeds and ecclesiastical regulations, and to separate from the established 
church. At the same time, however, he once more refuted the household 
of De Labadie—who had done just that a few years earlier. Apparently 
his defence of Koelman brought back memories of his earlier falling-out 
with the Labadists in Altona.® 

In December 1676 the Amsterdam prosecutor offered rewards of 3000 
guilders for Rothés arrest and 2000 guilders for anyone who denounced 
the printers of his most offensive publications. This quickly produced 
results. Apparently the prophet and the closest of his faithful were hid- 
ing in Amsterdam, under the very noses of the authorities. Now that 
the magistracy of Amsterdam was serious about locking Rothé away, 
two anonymous Englishmen came forward, probably the English gov- 
ernment agents who had been on his trail all along. Gysbert Beyer, who 
had distributed Rothés pamphlets, was arrested in a house on the Ege- 
lantiersgracht on a Friday at Christmas time. The next day their printer 
was apprehended, and on the following Sunday, the prophet himself fell 
into the hands of the law. An unnamed woman was also arrested.9? This 
woman may have been Barbara Uylenburg. She is described as ‘an accom- 
plice’ of Rothé, but their precise relationship remains unclear. She lodged 
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at the house of the English minister Edward Richardson—Rothés con- 
nections with English exiles remained strong throughout his career. The 
prosecutors office discovered a chest in Barbara Uylenburg’s keeping, 
containing the printers copy of every text Rothé had ever published. 
She was not indicted, which suggests that she willingly testified against 
Кое. 

In the end Rothé escaped trial because his relatives successfully point- 
ed out that earlier the States of Holland had ruled in their favour. The 
States exempted Rothé from criminal proceedings because of insanity, 
and consigned him into the custody of his relatives as his legal wardens."! 
In the spring of 1677 he was put away in the facilities for well-born 
‘black sheep’ in the Amsterdam House of Correction, from which he was 
released, apparently cured, in 1691. He lived quietly at his country manor 
until his death in 1702. 

The social capital of Rothé shielded his person from the rigours of the 
law. Their hushing up of the more lurid aspects of his case salvaged the 
reputation of his family and relatives in the Amsterdam magistracy— 
practically none of it was recorded in the judicial archives. All that is 
left is a rough paraphrase of the ‘deduction, or appeal of Rothés rela- 
tives to support their claims to have him remanded into their custody, 
published in the spring of 1677 in the periodical Hollandtsche Mercurius. 
The only concrete fact mentioned here, however, is the bizarre history 
of Rothé paying tribute to Hubi and circumcising him—an example 
designed to convince the world of his mental illness. The Hollandtsche 
Mercurius repeated this example with some relish, further discredit- 
ing the prophet.” Gysbert Beyer, however, was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment for ‘attachment to Rothés ехсеѕѕеѕ —а curious sentence 
in a country where mere ‘attachments’ would fall under the legally guar- 
anteed freedom of conscience. Perhaps a more factual description of his 
concrete criminal activities in the service of Rothé would reveal too much 
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of what was deliberately left unrecorded in the legal measures designed 
to silence Rothé himself. The printer Sierick Paulus, who had published 
his most offensive works, was banished for some years.” 

The elaborate case built by his relatives, and broadcast in the press, 
to have Johannes Rothé declared non compos mentis makes the entire 
episode of Dutch Fifth Monarchism seem a farce. The tenacity of the 
courts and the pronouncements of the Attorney General suggest that 
it was not. Apparently they considered him and his followers a serious 
danger to the establishment. His confinement effectively decapitated his 
network of disciples and accomplices. Kuhlman discreetly vanished from 
the Republic to preach the Millennium elsewhere. Van Someren enrolled 
as a student again, in the medical faculty of Leiden University, perhaps 
in order to be covered by the exemption from regular judicial procedures 
that were part of the academic privileges.”* De Raadt, whose interest in 
the Millennium appears to have been rather academic and who probably 
never was an active member of the coterie around Rothé, exchanged Fifth 
Monarchism for the more rarefied realm of theosophical speculation. 
Under the protection of the Amsterdam burgomaster Coenraad van 
Beuningen he worked on the edition of Bohme’s Complete Works.” 


Cartoon or Emblem? 


VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY presents itself as a cartoon on the 
religious movement led by Rothé. It perfectly fits our definitions of a 
cartoon. It is a satirical, topical and amusing picture, reducing the persons 
depicted to one-dimensional caricatures. The main protagonists in the 
picture are not the ‘prophets and children of prophets, but the farmer 
and his farmhand, who see through their delusions. The evident butt of 
the satire is, however, Johannes Rothé as the leader of a Dutch movement 
of Fifth Monarchists. The giant pumpkin cannot conceal him: the eye of 
the beholder of the print is inexorably drawn to him. He is pointed out by 
the farmhand and by De Raadt, the gazes of the animals are fixed on him. 
Even the diagonal lines of Kuhlman’s chair, and the body of the agitated 
farmer, and the vertical lines of the trees in the print converge on him. 
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For those with some grounding in allegory the caricatures in the 
picture are very eloquent. The, largely hollow, pumpkin is a metaphor 
for empty-headedness, suggesting that Rothé was beset by illusions. 
The Dutch ‘bok ende Кое, for the billygoat and calf peeking over the 
fence, is conveniently amalgamated in the caption as ‘Boxtekoe’ This 
sounds almost the same as Buxtehude, the name of a village not far from 
Hamburg where in 1674 the saints, the ‘people of the standard to whom 
the caption explicitly refers, supposedly awaited the divine sign for the 
crusade against the ‘carnal institutions’ of the Republic and Christendom 
at large." The tulips in the garden evoked reminiscences of the tulip- 
craze in the 1630s, when flower bulbs had fetched incredibly high prices. 
In 1637, however, the bottom suddenly fell out of this market. Satirical 
pamphlets and poems derided the trade in tulips as a bubble, and all 
who had engaged in it as fools.” The prophetic effervescence of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, once so scarily powerful, since proved to have been 
equally evanescent. 

Kuhlman is portrayed in the print as Rothés fellow-traveller, translat- 
ing his prophecies into political action. This is not how he appears from 
the few extant sources for his stay in the Republic, but it does foreshadow 
his eventual fate: he was burned alive, or with what life was left in him 
after horrible and protracted torture, in Moscow in 1689 for preaching a 
new religion, and proclaiming himself its Messiah. The Russians consid- 
ered him a danger to church and state, deserving exemplary punishment. 
His charisma was such that after his death his followers expected his res- 
urrection.”® In the print, however, both he and Rothé have lost their hats, 
the symbol of authority. De Raadt is pictured as an intellectual, working 
in the seclusion of the academy, hidden behind his tree, but whose learn- 
ing could shake the quiet corners of the land. Van Someren with his hat 
several sizes too large and riding the farmer's dog is the immature hot- 
head. The association with the Biblical figure of Balaam who rode out on 
his ass to curse the people of Israel, given in the text, implies that he did 
religion a disservice. 

The rural setting may recall Rothés home base at his manor in Oud 
Wulven, where, according to his relatives, he had committed all kinds 
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of silliness, including the circumcision of Hubi.” The inscription on the 
door: ‘Gentium lux’; that is: the Light of the Nations has been scored 
through. Apparently this Light no longer lived at this place—the slightly 
opened window shutter shows only darkness inside. The inclusion of the 
farmer and his farmhand refers to the appeal Fifth Monarchism had for 
the common people. The fictive location of the scene ‘near St. Reynuyt's 
announces the bankruptcy of the ‘people of the standard’—the Dutch 
reynuyt means: ‘broke, sold out: The bust over the door of the building in 
the background must be that of St. Reynuyt, the imaginary patron saint of 
losers. And the fact that even the common people, such as the farmer and 
his farmhand grasp the fallacies in Fifth Monarchy ideology, painfully 
rubs in this message. 

As a cartoon, however, it raises a host of questions. Cartoons usually 
appear at the time the subject of their satire is prominently in the news. 
In this case, that should have been in the spring of 1674, when his depar- 
ture for the North in order to be vindicated as a priest-king appointed 
by God stirred millenarian hopes and fears of popular uprisings, or early 
1677, when Rothé was finally arrested and put into the House of Correc- 
tion. At those times, however, the prophet was not considered an empty- 
headed chaser after religious illusions, as he is depicted here. He had 
always enjoyed protection both in the Republic and abroad, among peo- 
ple who shared his convictions. Neither his followers nor the courts con- 
curred with the claims of his relatives that he was mentally challenged. 
Until the very end the revolutionary potential of his message had been 
feared. 

Unlike a cartoon in our sense of the word: a contemporary satirical 
comment on current affairs, this print reflects a later recalling of these 
events. It was produced well after the fact, when both Rothé and Kuhlman 
had lost their charismatic power, visualised in the loss of their hats, prob- 
ably after Kuhlman's execution in 1689. Rather than a cartoon it is an 
emblem, a moral example. The rhymed text in VISION OF TIMES AND 
ETERNITY contains elements that support dating of the print later than 
1677. In stating that the prophets in the garden were inspired by the mem- 
ory of Jean de Labadie and Antoinette Bourignon the dialogue suggests 
that these were long dead. De Labadie died in 1674, but Bourignon only 
in 1680. 
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For want of any other clue, all authors who have worked on this print 
so far have dated it, with a certain amount of hesitation, in 1674 or 1676.9? 
This dating had consequences for two other prints, entitled: FRATRI- 
CIDE, OR PIG-WAR, OCCURRING IN THE FIRST YEAR OF THE NEw SPIR- 
ITUAL TRIBULATION, and: “DIABOLIC BATTLE, BETWEEN A SHEPHERD, A 
CATHOLIC DEVIL AND A POPISH ANGEL. ENGAGED OUTSIDE ISENBORG, 
NEAR HALVERSTADT, which will be discussed in the next two chap- 
ters. The stylistic similarities between these three prints are striking, and 
although neither the PrG-WAR, nor the DIABOLIC BATTLE could be con- 
fidently and unequivocally connected to a known historical event, earlier 
authors provisionally dated them somewhere near VISION OF TIMES AND 
ETERNITY. The similarities in style merit considering them as a set, car- 
rying a collective message. In the next two chapters I will connect the 
print Рїс WAR to a spectacular mistrial in 1687 and DEMONIC BATTLE 
to the uproar caused by the publication of Balthasar Bekker’s The World 
Bewitched in 1691. This year then serves as the terminus ab quo for the 
publication of the entire set of three, which accords well with the inter- 
nal evidence in VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY. It was also the year of 
Rothés release from the House of Correction.?! 

Looking back from that later date at the history of Rothé and his 
Fifth Monarchist movement it presented an ideal illustration of the dan- 
gers that prophecy posed to religion and society. We have seen how 
the pamphlet Political Discourse compared Rothé with the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptist leader Jan van Leiden. VISION OF TIMES AND ETER- 
NITY presents more recent examples of charismatic leadership, like De 
Labadie, Bourignon and the Fifth Monarchists, whose lure was part of 
living memory. The Fifth Monarchists were an excellent example of what 
the Enlightenment would label enthusiasm: the justification of unaccept- 
able behaviour under the mask of religion and direct Divine commands. 
Enthusiasm counted as one of the three major dangers to true religion 
and a well-regulated society. 


80 De Boer, ‘Een onrustige geest, note on p. 211; Muller, Nederlandse geschiedenis in 
platen, 1, p. 395; Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, ТП, р. 162. 

81 Meyer, ‘Een theologische roman, pp. 192, 196-197 suggests that the novel The Life 
of Philopater (1691) refers to this print. 
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De Booze Geeft van Zeelands langduurige Kerck-ftuypen , 


op een dagh uytgeroeyt. 


A ‚ Eenige Apelclen, dia de andere А] tact Stoker, Sel » | 16 Eige deln hee geftochte Deen, Е 
" mir ar т=н galicia em pony ا‎ 5 pps ar rs Gs Sat | Sie gea See 
& lepgeede mer де Canechisoce | < Motes о nomonde deen het тенди waer, ende anderbar | [== nr ope ©з andere semen de viache 
| » geeficjche. ma de - пај fterren des ре 
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9 De.d Lauber wordende met de bears фелтаррев эрезе. aen fhvcken оспот, en debroeyende Шу daer Ae, ` 
. to Do. Langenberg met de Pralelijche гове, wordende үза den Apo- | 19 Den Apolet Pme, faytende de deur eoe y өт te bremen da'er 
firl dapper тъст oen Gretel бетер geflagen. E a ee mingea a veon (den komen, | 
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e bier. | rp De, Poendeggende ech al onder de voor met joe Bifchope Музе. kocft, de hoed van Vi in de rechter, en het boeck des Ver- 
Pee | 14 De. „ „ itende ces Jafertjeonder fin muned by Akafe. bondi ln de (locker. Onder hace voeren rertreod fy de we- 
| 15 Eenige, бе met Zonne (cherwen de Agellelen willen ed: reld, hoezen kroon, waert en vyer, &c. 
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Plate 1. DE BOOZE GEEST VAN ZEELANDS 
LANGDUURIGE KERCK-STUYPEN, OP EEN DAG 
UYTGEROEYT. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam. 
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De Booze Geeft van Zeelands 1 


op een dagh uy 


D”. Groen, leggende met de Catechizeer-Mof ‚by zich on- 
der de voet. 

3 De. Appeldoorn wordende van den Apoftel by de mantel gevat. Hy is 
voorfien met een Voffe-ftaert; Rijnfe-wijn-fles, domphoorns, Sc. 
4 De, Tillennt wordende van gelijcken van een ander Apoftel by de 
mantel gevat, еп voorfien zijnde met een Cardinaels-hoed , en een 
Mombackus van bedrogen veinzery. Hy wordt van allerley foort 
van volck uytgelachen, hebbende cen der felve de fchoot vol lap- 
pen , die hy als ftijl-ooren gefneden heeft. Een ander klopt op fijn 
gat; éen derde fpuwd na hem met een fnottebel. De overige fchee- 
ren de geck met hem , met byvoeging der woorden van den Pro- 
pheet Malachias; Om dat ghy mijn Wet en mijn Woort bebe verlaten у 

daerom beb ick a verachtelijckgemascht onder volcks 


1 Nfen Salighmaker gebiedende de Apoftelen ееп party op- 
roerige Dominees ter Tempel uyt te veegen. 


2 


/ 


| 


e, Eenige Apoftelen, die de andere Apoftelen met Stoffers, Schoppen ; 


en Bezems te hulp Котеп, 


de . 
6 Mofes > nemende d'ecn het wereldlijcke waer, endeanderhet 


Ў e geeftelijcke. 


8 Eenige Apoftelen en Propheten, 
9 De. A Laccher wordende met de beurs de trappen afgejaegt, 
10 Do. Langenberg met de Paufelijcke kroon, wordende van den A 
{tel dapper met een Geeffel-fweep geflagen. "T 
11 Do, Koelman , bal onde d ze 
n De Ludi. r de voet leggende met ftijl-ooren. 
13 Do, Porsileggende ook al onder de voet met fijne Biffchops Myter, 
14 Do, . ‚ . taftende cen Jufertje onder fijn ek by dete 
1j Eenige, die met Zonne-fchermen tegen de Apoftelen willen indrin- 
gen, om het licht, dat van den Engel komt, te keeren. 7 
16 


Plate 1c (detail). 
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s langduurige Kerck-ftuypen , | 


1 uytgeroeyt. 


15 [ 16 Eenige, diein het geftoelte fitten, en hun sepiécen met de man- uyl onder fijn jongen, die hy verbijt; en uyt fijn neft werpt: 
tels decken , om zich voor het licht te verfc uylen, waer van'er | 22 De Godsdienft, klagende over de oncenigheyt harer Leeraeren,hcb- 
fommige in Nachtuylen veranderen : en andere nemen de vlucht bende haer licht-toorts in de rechter-hand. Sy is omrinet met de 
E met de Nachtuylen, twaelffterren des geloofs, E 


17 Do. Рог willende den Apoftel de Biffchops-ftaf ontrucken. 
18 Apoftelen, welcke de cyeren , dic al gelegt waren om te brocyen , 
aen ftucken ftooten, en debroeyende Uy! daer af jagen. 


f Achter haer op cen brand-offer , welc- 

kers vier Rufters de vier dieren der Euangeliften beteeckenen › is 

het boeck des Verbonds, Waer op cen Lam is ruftende. Van boven 

komt cen goddelijcke ftrael in haer boezem, dic haer trooft, 

o» | 19 Den Apoftel Tana › fluytende de deur сое, ом кештен doter | 23 Den Uyl wordende van alle vogels befpot, 
geen meer twiften, en warringen uyt voort fouden komen. 24 Een grooten Engel omringt van e ; geltj i 

20 De Godsdienft, dien het ee ded duyftere onwetentheyde van den 3 : Y ы Yee ее, Еми 


kaersjes komen ontfteecken aen den E » diede ne Bijbel 
Н. Geeft opgelicht word, Sy heeft een vlam van yverop het voor- | befchijnd. Sijn kleed is met Son, rj ete 
D hooft, de hoed van Lie inderechter, en hetboeck des Ver- beteeckent, dat hy een Engel des lichts is, s TT 
bondsin de flincker-hand. Onder haer voeten vertrecd fydewe- | 25 Verfcheyden Nacht-gedrochten, als Harpyen, Sphinxen, &c. fwec- 
n reld, boejen, kroon, fwaert en vyer, &c. vende onder de lucht. dee et 
21 Een Arend, zijnde de vogel deslichts, vindende cen jonge Nacht- : 
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De Kerkelijcke Lijck-ftatie van den feer devoten Domine Johannes van de Velde , 
erfoecker des Schats der Uytrechtfe Kerckelijcke Goederen, en Inquifitcur over de Ketters van de nieuwe Seite. 
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єт Verver van Wopenen. Domint Gy те рефе Been, з Schippers, єз fes van Siar Jasa Оде, „Jan Moet, 
МЕ e n ed. ete онерди deal E Domine Pama met de prete jue eg van d ene lick doce Dr, Seher! Pordicase tot Kookerck, Юч naw ‘en erde benda Soline ent hd „а, gear met 
d SC ege op diner, уен Роек ror + De Upvnlrwrek Predican vot | 36 Axibondiehe irene. ci 
в De Carechsiser-maf, gedesgen door D^, Groen. sy Den Standaert van bedrog en Кена onecfterSchop, dooreen | Bet, D^. Mormon] e eg Zerëck? em, forma 
9 Depeche weer sengenomen fgelloie Schoenen » door D^, van voerde van't Chaff van Walcheren, » „De ue 
frees? 


Ges : 
Ceccejunen. yan Tresch , geleyt door Dr. de Lasker de jonfe , mut viet. 
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Plate 2. DE KERCKELIJCKE LIJCK-STATIE VAN DEN SEER DEVOTEN 
DOMINE JOHANNES VAN DE VELDE. Rijksmuseum Amsterdam. 


Plate 2a (detail). 
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Plate 2b (detail). 


De Kerkelijcke Lijck-ftatie van den feer de 


Onderfoecker des Schats der Uytrechtfe Kerckelijcke Ge 


oppermogentheyt. : ү 
De Jonge ae Alexander de Koperfmit, Ley-jonker van 
den Uytvaert. 


1 T fal geleyt worden in de groote Kerk van de Geeftelijke 
2 


3 Vrouw Martha, cen vuyl ars а 

4 Rey van nauwgekapte Suftertjes, ichreyende en balkende voor’t Lijk. 

5 Jochem Leydecker cen Ouderling, en Domine Kalk Metfelaer , twee 
geeftelijke Trompetters. 

6 De Nuncius v Goes , Herout van Wapenen. 

7 Een paer Stijlooren op сеп kruck , voor twee Spooren gedragen door 
D». Heyling, Predicant tot Grijpskerck, 

8 De Catechifeer-mof, gedragen door D^. Groen. 

9 DeUytrechtfe weer aengenomen afgeflofte Schoenen , door D^. van 

jen met cen of twee kreupel Argumenten tegen de Coccejanen on- 

derfteunt. 


10 Des overledens Casket, door Cornelis Heermans, alias Hoogenboeck. | 19 
тї ’t Groot Blafoen met bellen voor fleurons, &c. de kant-teekende | 20 
Bybel met Stylooren, aen’t hooge kafquet geciert met een Nacht-uyl. i 
12 De grove onwetenheyt met den domper van “cliche дег Natuure, | 21 
houdende cen dief-lantarentje, fonder licht leydende. 22 
13 De dwalende Confcientie, bline, kreupel, gebocchelt, &c. drayende | 23 


en omwandelende als een Mantel op een kapftock, 24 
14 Domine Pots met de Biffchops-ftaf. 25 
15 Domine Gijsbert van Langenberg, met 't gecftelijk fweert. 26 
16 2h pers Tillenu met de geeftelijke Wapen-rock van d'eene kapftock 

op d'ander. 

17 Den Standaert van bedrogh en Kercklijck meefterfchap, dooreen 

Gedeputeerde van "t Claffis van Walcheren. 27 


18 "e Paert van Triumph , geleyt door D^. de Lacher de jonge › met vier 
Schilden, Geveynftheyt, Oproer, Koppigheyt, Bedriegerye. 


Plate 2c (detail). 
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devoten Domine Johannes vande Velde, 


€ Goederen, en Inquifiteur over de Ketters van de nieuwe Sette. 
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19 Den Standart van О 

20 Den Maforetfchen By 
colai, 

21 De, Leydecker, 

21 D°, Koelman, 

23 D°. Appeldoorn, 

24 Kupfer Den grooten Accrefgant. 2 

25 Drie Bidders, D^ Ze Rore,S.vander Meersen de ronde Timmerman. 

26 't Lijck gedragen door fes Schippers, en fes van Sint Jans Gilt, de 


-regeering, door Thaddeus Lantan. 
metal fijn pamen » door Do, Jobannes Ni- 


flippen gehouden door D». Schorel Predicanttot Koukerck, D°. van 
Deynfen Predieant tot Vliffingen , D^. Uyrenbroeck Predicant tot 
Saemflag, D^. Hoornbeeck Predicant tot Vliffingen. 


27 D». Smitman Predieanttot Welt-Cappel , D”, ander Wielen Predi- 
cantin 't Sas van Gent. 


De Wapens zijn ongehoorfaemheyt „eygen liefde, onrecklijckheyt , 


kuypery › gecftelijckehovaerdy, onverfoenlijckheyts 
De naefte Bloet-vrienden. 

28 Tweeprotefterende Broeders, d'een Dott. Theol,Canonifatus, d'ande? 
d'Heer Michielfen; Penfionaris tot Vliffingen, 

29 Leytfche Profefforen, Przle&oren, &c. deli 

зо Uytrechtfe Profefforen, veo Dee 

31 d'Heer Spanbeym , met twee nieuwe alumnen onder de Kerck-gard; 

32 Luyden dieuyt muytery haer intreft foecken, 

33 cric ae ep rax » Jan Hagel en fijn Maet , geaffiftcert met 
een redoutable bende Soldaten, en gedeckt achter aen met alle 

34 Ariftotelifche inftrument-dragers , als Esrilechia a materia, forma 
Subftantialis, privatio, Fe, van ouderdom en fwackheyt gefwachtelt. 

35 Huys van Onruft , waer binnen te fien is de Tempel van de Modera- 
tie geruincert , getimmert ter fijden af van den Hemel ; daer Det men 
Bileam de valfche Prophect; &c. S 


Plate 2d (detail). 
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Plate 4. DE GEKUYPTE EDICKT KAMER, NU VOLMAEKT/ DOOR 
HEERSDORST, ONRECHT EN VALSE RAET. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 


Plate 5. DE GEKUYPTE EDICKT KAMER, NU 
VOLMAEKT / DOOR HEERSDORST, ONRECHT EN VALSE 
RAET. Embellished version. Stadsarchief Amsterdam. 
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BESWOREN EDICT 


Op het fpreckwoord : 


Doer swaamwijze Exgen-baat geprikkele, Heft m de Gert bier ingewikkele, 


Y vrienden йаа wat sit de baan , 
Een kreupel fal met krokke faan 
Саку de feet wel voclen , 
$ Ik (preek hier maze van joe lay, 
Die digterals cen hagelbay , 
Sinen op Kerekeftoclea. 
Segt mijn саз heogru noch wel die, 
Men onlangs lont na (tat toc ftar 
Tenkolle van ons Kerkken ? 
Men fogt doe na ееп Yverasr, 
Of men de groorfie ftrijers waar, 

Siet war wen uit gaat wercken, 

Sy gaan een raat te famen (meen, 

Onder de oudíte maar alleen, 

Wie dat haart beft fou dienen, 

Sy lasten meenig braaf Leeraar 

loch Preeken in het openbaar , 

Daar (уе geen van mienen, 

Hier aat de kuyp nu overfwwicke 

En {weerenceuwig in't Edikt, 
‘Opfteckende haar vingeren , 
Sweertieder met een dolle drift, 

Dat haar de Hel, die dit getchrift 
Vernielt in de afgrontflingerea. 

Daar opis t daadelijkavees, 

Men fwelgt dase uyt een heliche kroes, 
Vol nyren gal gelchoncken, 

Daris dan 't герле Broeders nat, 

Jyt'tonbefchazmáe Baghas var, 

inypt a dan eeuwig dronken. 


Dace mij 


OD’ houdt whiter den 
En fiet niet meer nas и Inf Qgemerk 


Soo krijgt" gewelt de overhaat, 
Wanneer Gods woort door esverftant 
Koen ia de Kerck gefloopen , 

Soo doet de сееп valle voer, 

Soo doet de гөз} ons onverhoet 

Sijn helfe boelem open. 

Wie flight daa de cerfte Kercke-twitt, 
Wie heeft Gods woort onnat verkwilt ? 
Als uwe laftenoage: 

Sige gy'et niet de oorfaak an 

Waar hy heeft foo veel voorfpraik van, 
En werr'eriegedrongen. 

Dit noemt gy dan in "t openbaar , 

Уза Godt beroepen een Leeraar, 

Ia alu faddrig lijmen, 
Waas door gy beali beel veren, 

Ik fegh de geck eer met bem fcbeert , 
Metal u fpottigh rijmen. 

Hier is de man die alt verftant 

Sit door "t gedan in 'tiegevant, 

Ea (al ons waarheyt precken : 

Maar weet gy wel, gy goe Veorfprask, 
Dat gy u eyge nie tot wraak 

Docent, in voor hem te Iprceken. 
Noch noemt gy hem cen Salomon, 
Endatde Arabier bem kon 

Sien in deel” Tempel bliocken , 
Оу cen groot Magifter waar , 
Rocptgy, Maa af u laftersar, 

Hea. орх de moed oatfinken. 


oder keerck 


Hier (бам hy au tot aller fpijt , 
Tadien gy hom geen vooefprask zijt; 


Maer traght veel meer na op re, 
Soo hebr аў loon van 


t 


dt den 


Orwil itr hebben, cing hy voors 
Staes Scheier Kerck-koor, 


e 
Heer. 


maar fos nist. 


Не faltei gaan, volbartin boot, 
Gy fichiers van bet goddeloos. 


Hy fal та wel beloooen En niemant (al ооз dwingen, Kwadbrocdfel uyt oafeyrel, ee 
Soo dra hy komt tot fija oogmerk, Jk fal alleen hettegen faan Opbouwers van дегт еза, 

Salhy als kancker in Gods Kerk Alfoa het onderft booven gaan ; Verdervers van de Krillen vany 

Sijn hicerfchappy betoonen, En’tboovealt onder dringen. Als uwen vate den dayrel, 

Sage vrinden wagta wel voor hem; Ti'twwomiet wel? focionbetsamt Jhdsen mijn hef: foo doet dehel, 
Eer ди gy bier raaktia deklem, Spreckt gy; en fije gy ciet befchaame Wiens (lime valabeyt door fija fpel 


En wiku moot wat (айса: 

Maar bout сорса daar wat veur , 
De Broer laat in de Kerck-deur , 
De Vader fitop 'tkallen, 


Noch is hy onder defe (еер ` 


Dat men u [chant lal fchrijven , 
Deleverantie die gy bade 
Bevrijde u van ^t haafe pat, 

Gy moogt wel danckbaar blijven. 


Soo meer ber weft, "А foo zijn, 


Ons mier als kaar kan rlegheen , 

Hy heeft fijn onkuytheyt eerft gefgeye 
By haters van Godes agebaarheye, 
En roovers van de Kerckrechten- 


Haaf uwar, cer hêt wort te laat 


Die d’ald.efynfte van de leep Maar haar en гөз en nijt vol pija % Verderf u voor de deur al flaat, 
Noch wel fou derven geven ; Die gaan gckaelt in banden; ` Omu fijo guaft te langen, 

Maar is hetook wel van dat flag Schoon hier u heerichappy voortgaat, Gy fult siet daar komen van deg 
Die men cens plancken koopen (ag, Nochtans voert gy een beliche ааг, Ea daar gy pech eas toe fale gaan, 
Waar van fy na noch leven? Déor knerfinge der maden, Gelijke loon ontfangen. 

Uf die haar hebben voort gelet, "t Gaas na var zin, "thil loo niet gaan, Komin, cer dar u icenant Get: 

Met haaren tweede buwei bet, Alsgy voor Godes gerecht falt haan, Soo vrecdhgy dareen a verfpict: 
Daar fou ik wel voor vrecfen, En cens fuk moeten hooren, Ten was geen meer alsreeden, | 
Denaam en maakt ons niet voordagt, Wat voor cen twilt gy hebe geímeet , Gy dic de cendragt meet verbreekt ; 
Maar wel hija eyge dommekeage Ontserde van Godts erfdeel; weet Aan ens dan weer van liefde [preekt, 
Dat (al de waarheyt wecfen. U val is al befebooren. Weel eensgefins in vrede. 


Gy roept van vreede dan op ‘theft, 

En felfs соме gyfé als de pelt , 

Om meteendragt te leeren, 

Gy ком niet als met tweedracht voor, 
De cendescht die racekt gants teloor, 
Godt (al а looningh geeven. 


Th fa beducht , gy vrech woorkwaat, 
Vreelt voort voor Gods geheyligde raat, 
En wiltu niet verbitteren , 

Maar (eme gy mede als de reft, 

Soo fal de tişt u door cen pelt 

Voor ecawiglijk doen fitteren, 


Het beklagh over de Kruijwagen, 


з dit niet een fchone Print, en Wagen, 


Van Eijgen kinders , en noch van meer, 
„Ja luijden van goe kennisen van leer, 


Dar men leggen fou , cen Kerck daerop te Bouwen, 


Neen tis beter op Duijefers te Vertrouwen, 


ne loon op fidt , en moet nu fulckx verdragen , 
О foey mij асп, dat ick fulckx heb begonnen, 
Hoe ben ick dus verlyet, en foo gefchonnen , 


О vrome Iveraers , als van Borm , vor. en Kelleris , 


Nubevigdt ick , en wat meer is, 
U oprechte leer, en Vroome Liedensleeven , 

Ick bid’ vergeeft hee my, "k fal my tot u begeeven, 
En verwerpenal die Heerf-dorftige Lu 
Die met Valsheije fijn belaan , en oprec! 


Want ghy hcbt de valfch, en ick d'oprechte leer 


L nieten Bruy, 
Adiick fchey nu af, en kom by u niet meer, 


"К ben dakbaar , dog gy fpreekt met rec 
Maar waar bedankt uiet Gemeen " 
О! is haar dat vergecten, 

Of hebben (y geen rela daar toc? 
Soo gy mijn cens een wriendíehap doe 
Soo last mijn dat eens reen, 


Gevonden. 


Plate 6. DE SLEUTEL VAN DE GEKUYPTE KRUYWAGEN, 
OF °T BESWOREN EDICT. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 
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VULLIS KAR 


Van eenige der 


o MARTXINISTEN- 
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a 
= vri hijs de Kern ger 
. 
Ы 
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v. ITE: ЇЙЇ 
A8 
En tweden Geef? van onruft, Zon van Leiden ; Van binnen bont van 't vel van blinde mellen. 
Met nogh een Paap, die wouden famenfcheiden | Gelijk een wollif, mee fchaapsvel, wreet, op 't hollen. 
Hetfwanen dons van Luyters dierb're fchar , Hierhebtgynu, een Hardergoet, entrouw, 
От "с druyf gepreek,dom,droncken fijn,en far: Die uwe Kerk maakt vafter van gebouw. 
Sy willen hier af fijn, A regt Propheten. So rijfen weer de Geeften, die van ond'ren 
Onnoof'le bloets ! die nogh niet сег kont weten, Ten Hemelin, met hare femmen Dond ren 
Wat ftrafu she stern langfaam) opdehiel, Geblixemt, vaak , door drift van 't woefte volk. 
(Foi! twiftverbont) of Achan in u ziel. Nu hoort gy weer een Hop, als Godes Talk: 
Aanfiet haar Grauw , als redeloofe dieren, Een И ет, wijs in alle wetenfchappen ‚` 
Gelijk een hengft brijft, flaatdolintieren; ` Die leerden u (ghy kreupels) opwaarts ftappen. 
Haar Hopmans fijn, twe Koppelaars van 'tkruyt, Ondankbare / dat lige waar и te fwaar, 
Die naar het Qo, om peper hoorden uyt. Loopt Hankens! loopt! maeyt in Heredes fchaar. 
Den Luytenant een (ies ven het fmoken Hoe! Hummels wilt ghy , dat het AL doet fluyten , 
(So Luykas {chrijft) in 't weften hoort te rooken , Als Lucifers, tegens het Opperjt Muyten 2 
So falden gront fo geel geverrift fijn, U Predikant is Lap, nogh Hit регее1г? 
(Die Gading heeft) als Janfens Munters fwijn. "Т іѕ varkens tijt, hoe nae hem laatft gekeelt > 
Wie fmijtfaffraan, voor foo een gortigh Verken, Een Neerlans Ман is’t, die u voortijts feide, 
Die met fijn vagt, fo heilig, gaat ter Kerken; Bidt om den Geeft dat die u blindeleide, 
Stijfkoppen, op een Noortfche klip geteelt , Tot kennis van u Перс, en flinks verftant. 
Dwars Lopers, als een Jutfche os verbeelt, Ghy fchreuwt , hy dwaalt, en breekc den vaften bant 
Groot koppen, van die grins Groenlanfche beeren; Van Luyters Leer, ook onrein, in fijn ziele, 
Als 't Sweetfche yfer dat het roeft moet teeren, Ghy Moffen fijt kranke » en verrotte fiele: 
Hart hoorige, die'toor, voor reden ftopt, yisvooru(loop! Poepen van Klaas Nar) 
Die 't nodigft fijn, als Bergfche visgeklopt: Tewijs, naar huys! offmijt haar in dees Kar. 


Plate 8. DE VULLISKAR VAN EENIGE DER 
MARTYNISTEN. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 


DE 


TRIOMFEERENDE 


VREEDEKOETS, 


O FIDE 
ONDANKBAARE TRIOMFEERDER 


Omne animi vitium tanto confpétlius in fe crimen babet; quanto major qui peccat babetur. 


Ор harpen en kornet, doorfchalemay en drem, | Verfoeckt eendraghtigheyt, foo were het hem ontfeyt. 


Brheftuharten keel, cor lof wilt vreedenuyten, , Schoon dat het vreedepaart door vreede voort wil vaaren, 
AR Op hoboafagodt, op bas en keetel-trom, 


Hy rijral fluypent vaert; want het oude Kerckreght leyt 


a ` Oporgelen fimbaal, tromper, viool, enfluyten. | Verborgen indeesKoets, dat fou hem cpenbaaren : 
Siet hier de vreughdekoets , daar Romens roem oppoften, | Hy vraaght na krans of tak,noch foekt geen vree t'bouwen. 
Daar Titus den Romeyn heeft op реген A Wie heerfcher is van twift, vermagh noyt vreedevaan, 
Daar Hannibal en Schiep haar eer heeft door geftraalt, Al fou de waarheyt felf door loogentael vergaan. 
En al wie eertijts wou op lauwerieren ftoften. Soo is het kroos gereet te volgen na fijn ouwen. 
Siet hier 't om 't Lauwert hooft vol Kranfen omgehangen, | Vaar voort dan in u drift , wilt altijt eendraght ftooren, 
eemt deefe eer niet aen, maar blijft er dankbaar voor; Verwaght noch eens u loon van 't opperfte gefagh, d 
Hygrekt fijn hooft te rugh, de vree krijght geen gehoor, Die tijt flaat voor de deur, bekeert u eer de flagh í Z 
Die aengebooden wort, hy wilfe niet ontfangen , Uwes leevens is gevelt , ot 't ismet u yerlooren. 


Domini efl falus. 


Plate 9. DE TRIOMFEERENDE VREEDEKOETS OF DE 
ONDANKBAARE TRIOMFEERDER. Stadsarchief Amsterdam. 


per ЇЎомїхклңҗ 


| <.) GEBROKEN VULLIS KAR | 
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Heller, Aaxfcheawer, ia dees Print, 4. А п, Sija Breeder Nar , dic fonder Ъзлмс, So wijt men "t. aki, мух dit perk, 
dat den exeníche is pehim, Met eerbied, dit 's cen Herder wel, | Gelijk dieit, mer'i Noll vel; | Ter Kerken rammelt, als "t geraeme So bloeyt, «ажай, de ware Kerk. 
Deo fal буа Rol aanvange, | Geen David, of cen Iran, Schu op cen ton, noch mar van 'tlopen , Vaa «са verdroogden Монтен duf Den Fifiber , beukt die mov ihe ба, 
« Door убие de oben: flange, escht, die фа moet last Eechen, 1s rood van troni, wel dooefopen Die is Алч{ ныт , ence буз brick Hy locks cen Medici ve willen, 

Hy knaagt dees wortel, wringt in vlijt, Drie Bester, die cen Men facken, Verkoopt бр vaar voor goede Win, | Welk, defen feen focht op ve toppen, Та quadeogen, vol fenia, 

Met oproer , in een Barr if; Hy weit die Schaupjens in bet velt, Beret geek by met beim | 4s cen van dalderhandie koppen, Три, wont bg in den [ei | 
Vertoont de досйе aller bomen, Те met de Waart, maar Beie, "n. | Ну, die men met ды rat omkeert, Ken Matos, eset put, ed wigen, 
Dust fo єсє Eva op melt komen. | D Di'a узине dat phy ies most roeren, In cen, die ^t ambugt beeft geleert, Die volgi bet (poor, by dorf het жыла, | 

D Weg! voor dat Paars, dit is ша ^ hollen; | Dat men fo sue de Met fet voeren , Van Galgen, als ook Redrmalen , Schooa'rdondert, blixemt, onder JAE, 

Hier hebt ghy oa , der Prakers hast, Mier is буа Grielfe hards Ийе, Het is de gelfugt, van cen Vrou. Ones en Wieg Baten, … Ну@ иб met Eha Wolk, 

Wiens r of necrvan gaat Daar Tropen heel is door vermant, | Die fonder khaamte, of «тов, Hoer hebt ghy Lefer, al "t pen Ба breekt, met brache, debeje dorar, 
Sy Maan haar bie en waden, Van Halden, тууып Anke Lams: Een (ый keent, met hasr begeeren, Van ^t Layers Compilers buys Schoon пеи gras, hase seul ker 
la Ферера bits offerkaaden. Mier op fit Aiax, met ijo Leyen, | Den Kerken rasd quum flout oæeeren + ^ Das оов men beft etn Sam m kraft, 

1 Up Oldeabarg hier quam beren, | Maar, fo men melde, dx flou Wif, Sher hier de regee Late wagen, Want tenet de reden wert йай! 

Ter lijden, is die тты, 1а foncher foyer, ren Lam, Haar bofe gerf, greep ons ser kt, Die defe wijle mannen deagen Sock, fo den Hemel te behagen, 

Vuen Сти, voor die foo veel bex, Van bergers Wija, bet Podapram, m Des agreriien ди is die man, So kas geen alter a belagen, 

Yas dorren, die зой malen ripen, ‘Ace Hoeren Borgers, men Oicconde, Hier is't ag laci | en och armen! Wiens Lige, Hersek niet byles kasi Sietopwarti, naar bes эмене, 
Uyrbraakse, ди haar fo deed aypen , Dut hy enger wert Kar, en Mendes Ail Bremer Ratant, wilt erbaemen , Die als door God (praal voegetonden , Gore mes&chedeert 0, boe verweet. 

Dooc galégheyt, fonder verkan On opus бейм bem vereert, De Falls bar , die leit in twe, Genclen Gl der Kerbew wonden | Каргап den Kerkring , van Gadir Kerkar, 
* Voor baar, en baarder Pad rev (chant, Dit bene Lett Parve Респ De ‚тп cen fat, Dea Leider, van die wine Sansar, | Laut fen, zones ljegaar werken. 
Hervorremt, om айн te (chiaen, D Die wil het рюп, Gjo te) lef, . Die volgt den weg ter heil'ger baan. | Sckbjtunen ongle, de ‘Raus garh, 
Geen Cem, шша Wifplaalche Swgsen, Nu kome den l, ia ^ kregen, Оз Kerby materi te а. D Hout met jn voeten valt 

++ Die еей de nwsfok dede lupem, Den Eenzel Falier mer буз Ach, | Heen volgen (als een аре hoede) | Dan (inen inde verkrijgen, 
Aanfict, dees тере Рун етм, Hy каст d'ecrfie, op ^ papier, Die bint de Kar, by heeft’s (o drok, | De ware Leer, tot wool der goede: | Een hop, тате, disdatbomtérijven, 
Waas vine ghy in oms Lam? Krut, (битен, flarsym, mergrees feier) Voor al die foors van Atalylaaree , De finde, єз geregtigheit, | TeLandensanom goede Re, 
Die mag nog geen АВ bok beeen, |. Met ak,’ met pak, ma Koopmans Waren: | Van ary van roet, van Bedelaren, Voor die de twi ficen beet рой. Bevrijdt, vin ees catroerde Za 
„ Waar by geen Lamers heeft gegeeren, Dees fal de Kerk, буп терт bewaren, Den берлеп F'éerman , wan decs Schaar, | D Dees Onderingen, merde Xele, + 

Proakt, met & AB bert, op був Bor, Geert Liermas, by de Weg om Brood, Het messen heerden, van "t Altaar, elk; mex d'Oypaar, geek een tecken, Wil Gad, ca bass Darker ierk 

Аһ Meier „Graaf of Vergy Die {=й den fank eur диў ond. 14 Dat ooordche buyen zy gewcken 1 
Dees is ten van de Kerkyy raden, » Men moet fig едет wt var begeren , De Def, Фе brengt ёга Olrfiab, 

O! Dreciden, Lol ens van den qvaden. Hans, Kaperi, Нето Hemmtllacken , By de, іа dees KC Voor bare klovers, in't fanart pals 
e $ feier, Gravers, жыл haar packen, Hier in bebe ghy , de nagre mide, Gerroewighen ia Kerke герип, 

зна ве Момо, ven dk vty Hamnckemepers , baud ve H | Die nimmer maat altijd lijd з Of wie dose nijde, die koma bevegten, 

Eon Vor, die (prik hier wyt her ри, epdae Heker, goct ten rook, Medeas irede, kan haar niet beipen Gelijk dien Hoa Om, waart be Lak | 
Die vasde Wija, in ^t үш той faygen, " то. Geen Deiter, fo een gal vloet Relpes, Sijs Melters, fo vermoort in's flik- | 
Maal {жалдаш vaa, гай lek in des Een Verwer, die fija gal той braken, Nog Pet verkepers besak pifpot, De Afayitens, duyden vragibec velden, 

‚Оез фен, mex ба la: v Een vailche planting, gef an't Laken, Ме: al die fcherren, vaa dien for, Schoog, Гу bet gras mex aden ШиШге; 
` Waar енш» «а Vella Beer, "Teocbch еше, een Kerk кый; 
Na. voór bet D 
un єй, mn volle g! 
5 
vent vt 


Plate 10. DE КЕСТЕ VREDEKOETS DER DOMINICANEN МЕТ DE 
GEBROKEN VULLISKAR DER COLLERI EN VOSSIANEN. Print: 
Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. Text: Stadsarchief Amsterdam. 
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Plate 10a (detail). 
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Talu Grex 


| 


ое dat den menfche is gefint, 


Gr бет; Aanfchouwer, in dees Print, 
Den Afgront fal fijn Rel aanvange, 


' — Door Python de alderfnoodíte flange, 


Hy knaagt dees wortel, wringt in't lijf „ 
Met oproer ‚ in een Backers Wijf : 
Vertoont de dorfte aller bomen, 
Daar fo cen Eva op moft komen. 


2. 
Hier hebt ghy ou ,. der Prakers haat , 
Wiens effer hoog, of neerwars gaat „ 
Sy (laan haar bitfe kaak, en tanden, 
In d'opregte Abels offerhanden. 


5 

Ter fijden, is die toverbex , 

Vrou Circe, voor die foo veel bex, 
Vin druyven, die nogh moften rijpen ,. 
U ytbraakte, dat haar fo deed nypen , 

Door gulfigheyt, fonder verftant , 

Voor | on. en baarder Vad'ren {chant, 
Hervorremt, om altijt te fchijnen, 

Geen Cretis, maar Weflphaaljche Suwnen. 


de 
Aanfiet, dees regten Preteftam , 
Waar vint ghy weerga in ons Lant? 
Die mag nog geen АВ. bok heeten, 
» Want hy geen Letters heeft gegeeten, 
Pronkt, met ’t A B bert, op Dn Borit,- 
Als Meeker Jurgen „ Graaf of Verf, 
Decs is ten van de Kerken raden, 
O! Dreefden, Loft ons van den qwaden. 
Р $ 
Sta ruym nv Mannen, van dit var, 
` Een Fer, die fprinkt hier.uyt het gat, 
Die vaatfe Wija, in "t vat molt faygen, 
Maa? fwartgaté ton, raakt lek in duygen, 


Den fobentker, met lijn {nyders (cheer, 
vo “ааг eertijts Каср, есп Vallis Beer, 
Nu. voór het vredenburgfé kuypen , 


Laat twit, met volle glafeu fuypen, 
* 


6. 
Met eerbied, dit 's cen Harder wel 
Geen David, of cen Jfracl, 
Onnofcl, die fijn moet laat fincken, 
Drijft Bocken, die een Mijlvart ftincken, 
Hy weit die Schaepjens in het velt, 
Treet met de Waart, naar Bylevelt. 


7* 
Weg! voor dat Paart, dat is аап "t hollen; 
Hier in fijn Griekfe harde bollen, 
Daar Troyen heel is door vermant, 
Van Helden, uythet Neorifche Lant: 
Hier op fit Aiax, met fijo Luyfen, 
Uyt Oldenburg hier qwam huyfen, 
jk Le foncker finder , etwas Lam, 
Van krygers Wijn, her Podagram, 
Aen Heeren Burgers, men Oirconde, 
Dat hy genoemt wert Kar, en Honde: 
Om Hopmans dictftal hem vereert, 
Dit bouse Luysbos Plarvocts Peert. 
8 


Nu komt den prafident, ia *t kruyen, 
Die естй de swifPelok dede luyen, 
Hy teikent d'eerfte, op "t papier, 


Kruyt, fchreut, ftaraym, metgroo: geticr, 


Met lak, met pak, vaa Koopmans Waren : 
Dees fal de Kerk, fijn regt bewaren, 
Geurt Lierman, by de Weg om Brood, 
Die fpeelt den fank aus diefer nood. 


9. 
Hans, Kuyers „ Heers, Hommelfacken , 
Pyfers, Gravers, met haar packen,- 
Hannekemeyers, houd te kloof, 
Pepikte Henkers, goet ten roof 
' 10. 
Een Verwer, die fijn gal той braken,- 
Een valíche glanfling, geeft aan't Laken, - 
Troebels *twater , een Kerk rebel; 


Plate 10c (detail). 


11. 
Gelijk die fit, met’t Wollefs vel; 
Schrijt op cen ton, noch nat van*tlopen , 
Is rood van troni, wel doorfopen, 


Verkoopt fijn waar voor goede Wijn, 
Bereitícl geeft hy met fenijn. 
12. 
Dit’s kruysjen dat phy niet moet rocren, 
Dat men fo naar-de Hel fiet voeren , 
Het is de geltfugt; van cen Vrou, 
Die fonder fchaamte, of berou; 
Een faak beftont , met haar begeeren, 
Den Kerken raadt quam Dout onteren: 
Maar, fo men melde, dit ftout Wyf, 
Haar bofe geeft, greep ons naar’ lijf, 
1 


3. 
Hier is’t ag laci ! en och armen! 
Ail Bremer Roelant, wilt erbarmen, 
De Willis kar , die leit іп twe, 
De Mefekramer , met een {nes 
Die wil het paart , Din tuyg los fnijden, 
Om Kerke muyters te bevrijden. 
Den Roervink Pakker met буп Йок, 
Die bint de Kar, hy hecft't fo drok, 
Voor al dic foort van Afakglaaren , 
Van as, van front, van Bedelaren, 
Den flegten Veerman, van dees Schaar, 
Het mennen leerden, van "t Altaar, 
14. 
Men moet fig niet te var begeven , 
By die, in dees fpelonke (weven, .— 
Hier in hebt ghy , de mag're mjdr, 
Die nimmer (terft, maar altijdt lijd : 
Medeas kruyde, kan haar niet helpen, 
Geen Detfor, fo een gal vloet ftclpen, 
Nog Pet ve s braak pifpot, 
Met al die fcherven, van dien for, 


11. 
Gelijk die fit, mer" Wollefs vel; 
Schrijt op cen ton, noch nat van'tlopen , 
Is rood van troni, wel doorfopen, 
Verkoopt fijn waar voor goede Wijn, 
Bereitlel geeft hy met fenijn. 
2. 
Dit's kraytjen dat niet moct roeren , 
Dat iden E На fiet vocren , 
Het is de geltfugt; van cen Vrou. 
Die fonder fchaamte , of berou; 
Een faak beftont , met haar begeeren, 
Den Kerken raadt quam ftout onteren: 
Maar, fo men melde, dit йош: Wijf, 
Haar bofe geeft, greep ons naar * lijf. 
1 


3. 
Hier is’t ag laci ! en och armen! 
Ail Bremer Roelant, wilt erbarmen, 
De Иши kar , die leit in twe, 
De Meffekramer, met een (пе, 
Die wil het paart, fijn шур los fnijden, 
Om Kerke muyters te bevrijden. 
Den Roervink Pakker met Gin ftok, 
Die bint de Kar, hy heeft’r fo drok, 
Voor al dic foort van Afakslaaren , 
Van as, van front, van Bedelaren, 
Den flegten Voerman, van dees Schaar, 
Het mennen leerden, van "t Altaar: 
14. 
Men moet fig niet te var begeven , 
By die, їй dees fpelonke (weven, 
Hier in hebt fy › de тар те mdr, 
Die nimmer &crft, maar altijdt lijd : 
Medeas Erd, kan haar niet helpen, 
Geen Dräier, fo cen gal vloet ftelpen, 
Nog Pet 4 braak pifpot, 
Met al die {checven, vaa dien for, 


Sijn Broeder Nar, die fonder Schaamte, 
Ter Kerken rammelt, als "t geraamee 
Van een verdroogden Neortfchen dief, 
Die is Aanfpreeker , met fijn brief. 
Welk, defen ftcen fockt op te toppen, 
Is cen van d’alderhartite koppen. 
Hy, die men met dat rat omkeert, 
Is cen, die ’t ambagt heeft gelecrt, 
Van Galgen; als ook Rademaken , 
Volewijk , en Worg Raken. 
Hier hebt ghy Lefer, al "t gefpuys 
Van t Luyters Confifteri buys. 
A 


Siet hier de regte Luyters wagen, 
Die defe wijfe mannen dragen» 
Den agterften dat is die max, 


Wiens Ligt, Herecd' niet lijden kan: 


Die als door Godts fpraak toegefonden, 
Genefen fal der Kerken wonden ; 
Den Leider, van die witte Swaan, 
Die valgt den weg ter heil'ger baan. 
В, 


Hem volgen (als ееп agter hoede) 
De ware Leer, tot trooft der goede: 
De йгайе, en geregtigheit, 
Voor die de reit fteen bech geleir. 
C 


Geluk; met d'Oyvaar, geeft een tecken, 

Dat noortíche buyen zyn geweken; 

De Duf, die brengt den Olyfrak, 
Voor hare klovers, in't fivar: pak; 

Getrouwigheit in Kerke-regten, 

Of wie door nijdt, dic komt bevegten, 
Gelijk dien Hont Om, waart het Lijk 
Sijas Mecfters, fo vermoort in 't flijk. 

De Afuyskens, duyden yrugtbre velden, 

Schoon, fy het gras met tanden knelden ; 


ДЖ eet vet 


Plate 10d (detail). 


| Sowije men ¢ edens uyt dat perk, 


So bloeyt, enw: de ware Kerk. 

Den Ие, beukt die идо йа» 

Hy lockt cen Medicijn te willen, 
In qwadeogea, vol fenijn, 
Tobyas, toont fig in dien {chijn. 

Een Wagenaar, met paart, enwigen, 

Die volgt het fpoor, by durft het wagen, 
Scheon’rdondert, (Сеш , onder’ Volk, 
Hy (chur fig met Elyas Wolk, 


"Enbreekt, met kracht, de Бе deuren, 


Schoon’t norfcbegrau, haar reulel Icheuren. 
Dan toont men beft een Zap Ge: kraft, 
Want "t met de reden wert geflraft ! 
Sock, fo den Hemel te behagen, 
Solas geen lafter u belagen, 
ietopwarts, naar het waar, А 
Geen menfchedeert u , mn : 
Klopraan den Kerkring , van Godts Kerken, 
Laat (ës, niet ten Wijngaart werken. 
So blijftmen voegbt , die "t Rooms gews y 
Hout met fijn voeten vaft бекпен. 
Dan falmen cindelijk verkrijgen, 
Een Hoop, vanriedt, alsdat komt drijven, 
Te Landenaan cen goede Re, 
Bevrijdt, vancen ontroerde Zer 
Dees Ouderlingen, metde Kerke, « 
Wil Godt, ca baar Divers Derke, 


JAN ROTHE, 


VISIOEN VAN DE TYDEN DER EEUWEN 


Geopenbaert aen de Propheten en Propheten kinders 
CULMAN, enSOMEREN, de RAAT, endeandere 


Strijders onder de Geeftelijcken Standaert te Boxtehoe by Sinte К cynuyt. 


VIE Jan Rothe. Ch Broeders ! och ! wat з dit , war's dat? 

teeven zijnde, ge Calman, (Gants liever gort van Zoe, wat hat 

LTB Dats vifioon, Som, Och yerncedert umet |, 

8.2 фа een ыл Brie ees 
e heng, Dit fpelirnm borrendum , (al al de Monarchy dieren inflicken, 

Cf Ree Oc ed wa d, R.hoort brocdersymacke u fterk en hoort, 

sede dt hy op De geeft vervult mija krinckeldarm , op mijn valt het woort, 

в, 


Met dar ick fchool onder defe cauwoerde, 

Sodochtme dat Labadie fal‘. mijn tong aenroerde, 

En dat myn Astouerreken Bourignon vericheen in den 3 
Mijn oogen klaren op ; ick fie, ick Ge, ick fie, cen d 
De ftarn van een jarige var, Caput calvinnu, 

* Sijn ftem verheffende , (uper capricorminum, 

Een paer voetjes twee paer voetjes. pn n 
nlm, Quid fibi vultguid figmficat ? "De Raet Soetjes frater, foctjes. 
nie Die Сымо her recht е, 

Van onfe kercks onnofelheyt ; 

ч Verheft hem boven de Bocken-kop, 

Soo fl ons Regimam klimmen 

En overde hoornen , boc figmficat Propbetice, 

Exaltabitur , "© moet al voor de geeftelijcken Standaert wijcken. 

Som, Maer wanneer , Heer Koning , is dat geopenbaert ? 

Jan R, Na cenige Prophctife dagen , fal 't al fijn geklaert, 

adimi te deo Culm, Noe, noc, wol dit fo vill goon. 

erin de y ps 

fropbeiict fin. "pat ergo VIVAL wr zende 

gende. Zeene, de К. Маст is den beecker van fuyverheyt 
Frater tibi, Culm, gaer wol ich doe die befcheyt. 

Vivat mille annos visum fale rnum, 

Crefear poculum fraternum, 

Sets’ an fers’ an, Mirlieber Compaen; 

Und las dich dats glacslijn tom halfe ingacn, 

Souf gaer aus , fouf gacr aus, 

Hoe wollen wie triomfieren, 

Wen wy to hou ieren, 

Jan Re Jamijne сапт, dat fal cen rijck zijn, 

De minfte van ons fal Koningen gelijck zijn ; 

Alle goederen gemeen, de werelts kinderen tot (laven, (draven, 

De koningrijken onder u verdeelt, al wat ons luft, fonder lopen of 

Sonder fieckt fonder (ucht fonder kruching of ftecning 

Sonder Taxatie , Quotifatie , Cohieren of Leening. 

Som. Macr hoefal dan ons Oorlogh werden gevoert ? 
Jan R. Oafen ftandaert fal triomtant , de werelt vinden beroert, 
En eeler onderhouden zijnde , met lancen en rondaflen ; 
Dat (mais en Edom in буа eygen bloet (ija foadige huyt afwallen, 


| De Raer. Nu fobroeder mijn, dat gact’er op los, 


Te Voet en te Ros, 
Te Water te Lande, Den ftandaert geplant, 


Fan R. Dat blaten van 't Calf dat moet ons vermanen, 


Ons kleyne kuddeken , in fachten in tranen, 
In boe; gekluyftert, 


Culms, Macr ihr fratres und da her Konink luyftert, 


Ick had gevonden eyn expedient, 

Om toe 5 Zeie s met kraft, t’famt mit fondament, 

Ich fol etliche printen boechlijns,und character penningen in Hol 
lant {pargicren, 

Om den malconzenten narren bet te troeblieren, 

(Centra fan Alt. den Storen ond hander befte Capiteyns. 

Waer in ick fol ontdecken cin boofen gepeyns, 

Dat fy formieren , om 't al te fteecken in hunnen fack, 

Geweld und regiering » want dat wollen die fluggen factionifcher 


koppen ftrack, 
Enom en buy dels heft yder Hollender difpofitie om te rebellieren 
Den kop is hun euvel , ick wol ter fo explicieren, 
Dat fy over alles fallen fijn jaloers, 
Lucktet was wel , fo, mach ick ein difcours 
Dat fy fich met den vyant wel fint verfteende ; 
Luckt es nicht , fois den Duyvel daer, als over al, gaende, 
Machtmer preparations , die fint voor de monarchy 
Ond machtmer nicht; fo is 't jo fo flim, dit wold ick hier und gints 
In officinis conventiculis , Orc. und alomne infpirieren, 
Jaw К. Optime , optime » hoc debet bene тетте, 
Dan fal onfe kerck met duyfende legioenen 
Engelen onderflcunt , de werelts kinderen uytboenen, 
Еп als de oordeelen fijn bebe 
Hun Steeden gefuyvert , еп den rijnen Coning gehult, en boeck toekom 
Erit geerd tempers van't mia "t Zuyden, Cera 
Et gaudium gaudiorum par tout. Boer, Wat heft dit te beduydens 
Dau betovert mijn beeften,met din propheteren,du narren bit dol, 
De olde propheeren fint doot , de jonge fchitmen den hals vol. 


De Boer die 't kalf 


Molen de people 


Knecht. Broyt van hier met je proffetyen, Culm.ochtontfict de fchrift, «es was of drij- 
Knecht, Onfiet fe felfs ere » dan fel je vergift, boete 


veset de 
geet uyi. 

Culm, Socht 
hem mei de 3ybel 


зе defendceren, 
De tafel raakt oem. 


Geen landen of Steeden onzfteeken , maer men fel jou verleeren 
Jou dollemans buyen en narrifch "een 

Spiegel jou асп je macts , verloft dic uyt de bocyen, 

Door jou Engelen legioenen , men falder doen bloeycny 
Joutotexempel, ру bint famen te waert, 

Omondcer ous te leven, men falje сайса hemel en аст, 

Op Ravefteyn aen 't Ey , verheven doen prijcken, Iit 540167 6 
Oin door cen heanipe venfter jou ver te kijken. H 
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Plate 11. VISIOEN VAN DE TYDEN DER EEUWEN. GEOPENBAERT 
AEN DE PROPHETEN EN PROPHETEN KINDERS JAN ROTHE, 
CULMAN, EN SOMEREN, DE RAAT, EN DE ANDERE STRIJDERS 
ONDER DE GEESTELIJCKEN STANDAERT TE BOXTEHOE 
BY SINTE REYNUYT. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 


ene А‏ و لے 


BROEDER-MOORT of VERCKENS-STRYT, 


Voorgevallen in 't eerfte Jaer van de nieuwe Geeftelijcke Tribulatiev. 


De t'Samen-fpreeckers zijn: 


Een Domine, een Frater, cen Collega, een Advocaat, een 


De dele Kese 
Wieken, per den E 
Advocate in een F- 


ie mio» 


U frater fet dien beecker uyt, 
Ick weer Collega dat by Sort, 
"к Heb Poets gelontheyt uytgedroncken у 
Mareestot boven” boort gefchoncken, 

% Welvaren vande jonge loy, 


Stecbdo, ccn Pachter, een Swijn-hoeder, en de Kijckers, 


Doch verblijdt u ziele, en vertrooft in u wonden. 
Een gantfche fchaer van Verckens leyt te gronden, 
De (зуп ca Rhijn Ga alle by 

Van lijekeri vol, aea onfe zy 

1s de Vittori, nu met trite moet het Paters vactje 


mmeeralbinnen, A. nieteen bruy ; Weër aengefproocken , "tis voor и alteratic D. js Doch Colleg: die 
regen red Nu van te drincken, ceri dien ран) «Ра kaia rale. 
Het doemen van de Coccejaenen, E. Maer wat of aen de Poort hier wanckt? 
Defcartes en Wittiech: inly S. Wer doevel heft hier, Mier armer (wienen, Die Swija-boedet 
In cen glas famen, meughje vry Vermoort, wat meuchíto: Pfarher micnen. SE 4 das oor 
Alsick en d'andrena je ncemen, Betfaelt du mir, 4. Bruyt hier van басп 
С. Trau/tat cum ceteris , waer toe foo te teemen ? Jou kinckel, of men (се (зеп, 
recast Ot а? Opper-kerck-meelterfchap der orthodoxen , peculium. Coffee, Dat jou de Vercken-drif fal heugen ! 
F A. Mort bles. D. Medis fidixs. F. Wat, wat, wat ier + C. Malam pefimsm.| B. Ick kom uyt naem van 't hooge recht, De bode kiept 
foor аини De Heydenen Ein in onserfdeel gevalien En fegh, dat jy aen deufe knecht aam de deat, 
Sitz, en roept A. Pontre Meffieurs , hier is "t mafey geen tijt om te mallen. Sijn doode Verckens (сіс vergocyen , 
Be dedom- Namerus off fans fu: watdrocs wat 'sdit voor een gerit? 4 En daje voor de Pacht moet blocyen. 
Зу Gente meu en D. Qua data porta rawut ochyoch, wat wort die koftlijke bloemtuyn omgefpit. | А. En ick feg, bont-vot, heb jy here Deadeocace haelt. 
meeriabeeechen» C, Furor arma minifirat , ick (el'er met mijn Ariftotelesde koppen рер die tkreep cens over dert, een Uert mer fja 
Domm Teilen? Athens ves porc: daer isgcen end aende troppen, Soo fal men de capoot joa (chuyren; Som, 
ву vallen merro. F. Valuyt, valuyt: couragie Broeders, рос, hay ha, ha, ha: Ick fogh fla, of. B, Och beren, buyren De bode ый 
бп, парыз, бее rr, Agedam val uyt, val in, valaca , "tfa fratres,'t fa, 'rfas't (ay Ick neemie alle tot ghetuygen , moordt, тоот» deerlijck Met, еа 
ponte Be, es Colin, Tampon, Colin Tampon. Attelt:ert toch Mannen watje hier fiet ea boort» мин. 
اسسا و ا‎ Broeder fwicht niet, Frater fticht niet у Р. Jy Heeren Vercken-moorders felt d'accys betalen › DePachies telt 
de Verckens ie Scholmer in't veldr gaen, Wolmer een (lagh Maen. an jen twie drie, etcectera Verckens, of ick fal t met gewelt halen, de dondtleggende 
nena С. Wachije frater wachtje; овла беттешин informe ingens acu je: | A. ТЕШИ now сатре jer joa loy äng hebben buys-breeck седа. Vaches op 
са кэз, D. Admes A moy » Amomfevours; help, help, ick ben inde ly , Wie fel de koftelijcke bloemen betalen > mach men fulcke 


k cen rijten. 
Och! dit fija wilde Verckens, ick ie ^t wel zen haer bijten. 
F. Och lici beer Advocact: ochlaci, helpt, helpt, 
Eer dit groove Swijn met буп Biggen, Domine gantfch overftelpt, 
А.га vat dan den bray, vim vi repellere, is by "t jou gentium toc gelaten, 
Daer leyt de cerite, en daer de tweede; ja konten boritels, noch unden j 
kunnen voor de doodí niet baten. 


AH 
T ahíe wa 
Ан ceken. 
Domine raeckt. 
ender de voer. 
De Advoeset vile. 
Coat aziealetijek 
met Collega «п 
Frater in tegens 


C. Hou, fleeck , fchict, kerf, hack, fladoodt, fladoot ; 


A Maer helpt doch voor eerft en vooral Domine uyt de noot, | 

A. Ponffe, Pouffe , bravement , een heel legioen lcyt'erin agoue mortis, Te: 
Sy ranea Domi. — Geen qaartier,geen quartier,'cfa,tfa,heur (linker en regter vleugelbegort | 
BE ор. Aen % wijcken, C.Och Domine, leefje noch? D Ja! wat heb ick al geleéa: 


Lacerus cradcliter ora, era mass /que ambas, C. Jy bebtjoukeijtgekreéa, | 


weldenacrs 

niet aen? zi a vendels 

Wylacheaomje, doejebeft, en daer mee is c uyr. 
K: Ha, ha, fie dace hebben "t de fwert-rocken leelijck verbruyt 

Op cen heylige Piacster, myn danckt dat het nieten fast , 

Ecrit haer lapiste vullen met roocken , met faypen en (meeren 

En dan tegen de Verckens in daëlte bataillecren ; 

Ick loof fy meenden dat het Gafircenen waer, daer de droes in voer, 

Maer dat fy accordeerdea met den Pachter › den Boo, en de Boer, 

Ea hielden 't Ril, foo (oud "t onfe Domine niet ontichieten : 

Sijn kuypjente kuypen om de gepretendeerde plaetfe tegenicten y 

Maer na ts tal van "t Vercken, fulcken kudde, fulcken hoeder, feytde 

emeene man, 
Mach?’ amen ia het dorp blijven, cn Gen of есп d'ander bekeeren kan. 


Plate 12. BROEDERMOORT (BY ALFEN) OF VERCKENSSTRYT, 
VOORGEVALLEN IN 'T EERSTE JAER VAN DE NIEUWE 
GEESTELIJCKE TRIBULATIE. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 


Duvels B A TALJE geholden-tuffchen eenen S CHA 


HEERDER, cen CATOLISGHEN Davel, encenen PAAPSEN Engel. 


Voorgevallen buten Lenborg by Halverfladt. 
De Engel vere Loria in @ cateris , Der Heilig fol nit e 
fitimende, тр. Du lieber Godt van Soeft, Sanét Marcus, und Sant Peteris Sya werbung Peberv ` 
renim Зайит Zeenen, Schon Hel und Teufel bait, 
Und aller Heiligen Nonnen Cenferism , Noc wil ich iha hier. 
By Krisund by Kras, fede Woefehet dort kombe de Droft auch aan , 
, ,, Derin Sendo wat. kamen. — Wocfolich fluckten? nein, ich wil iha gaa 
De Engel pricht Ick protefticre bie den Angelifchen Kooren, Der Dreft. Pera was heeft du grover Narr itzund х 
tet den Herten. Das du veritockter Hirt dcs Heeren nicht wult horen , du dich felber Һай ins leiden gebracht , 
Und foo Been ich an diener Koojen , dat Staub von mienen voot of, Und haast den Pfaffen daer nider gemacht. 
O Heer der Heeren , bewaar doch dea Catolifchen Krat-bof, Joban. Verzeiht mibr Herr, durch Gottes fegen » 
Noe, foo werd die, der Weltphoolfe Belzebub coomen ploogen, Habe ich den Teufel und fein macht , 
Und die lieblich voor foeventigh duvels und een ої: fifch wief Mit meinen boadt daerneer gemacht, 
De їчїн Seer dienos hervor ons та Кон, Bits Hagel uad wedder Dort in das grab ift er gelegen. 
Duivel. Werp hem und ficnen Laterfen Cantfel in af; daer: Se in het Ihr Herren Munchen ift dieser euer Frater , 
De Duivel barf Hur rrrrr! Toe! Тое! Toe! rummel dick Tummeldick graf, ww de Vater doch flercken, horen, und einen Dewvelifehen fnater. 
“ Cabel driabel, bin ich der Agrontifcher Drummel nicht , Draf fat. ОЬ Нет, er uni Frater Uriam, 
Habe ich nicht Martins Lateran met hoet und haar gefreffen » Die Manken. Der Broeder von Gregeriaen, 
۴ Den Calvin, oet mienen brandigen aacrs geíchiffen , Der Dre. Du Johan, erzehle uns zu dief frit, 
Spreeckt tet For Un die Zen wil noe toerieten » Wie defer Manchin des Teufel gewact gekommen й. 
han den Hirten. Dat du de Luterfe parten oct dienen Martienfen zers fchalt febietten: Jehan. Herr, ein zeit lang ilt geleden, 
фат bricht. О Heer, fae mier by beheude mier vor der gewalt Das die Munchen mich, in meinen glauben haben beftreeden. 
aie ae Desduvels , der mier fo oft und feindlich overvalt. Aber habe ihnen im glauben wi б 
Hinds өр dew Noe (chutken! foo fchutken , riet hem Schutken, de Heer gebe dier kracht Dads бе von mier haben muffen weichen mit fchanden , 
Duivel rat Noe foo Triomphiere ick den Duvel, den böfen, und ihm mit aller Ein Engel aus der lucht, 
sand (47. Un itzunder wolt op eenen fcheeren goon , meiner macht » Hatte mich auch gerne zum abfal gebracht , 
Un wil ihn wie cen recht Karften toe keere goon » Aber da ich den Luterfen glauben befandig bin gebleven, 
Noe fchutken , mu fchutken, een ider Hat fich aus dicfen bofch ein Teufel by mier ergeben, 
Мааке fienen man daar nider. Eer erfchreckere mich mit grollen getier , 
De Duivil laag Нему, Heus, Soci, Prater, Cempaguen, Aber ich йоер, ihn mit meinen Schaefer-ftock von mihr , 
урой, төр! Perii, perii, adejdms, аббат Myn fchutken gryf ihn by fynen klauen und Bercken, 
бышы бешге Joam a net ale e E T | Zeta CIE tee hae 
die. an, mihr alle myne, knoocken cen vel op cenen А 
Fokan. Welle wolle. koenen de Duvels ook fchreyen , Soo das ich ihn al boold in myner macht had. کي‎ 
Soo wil ick die noe toerecht op dienen puckel reiden , Doe flercktemiede Heerdenickaenrief, + 
De Duel Miferere, Miferere, 4 frater du haft mich verlatien » Soo dasick mynen Schaeffer-faffechief, 
werd om Johan Beicht, Beicht. Jehan, woe, du wirft itzund das biechten wohl laffen, Und floeg hem boold fyn flercken , fyn Ноот, und fyn fnoet of, 
gefangen. Der Teufel der biegt niet » Dis ich i t und begracben habe in diefen Kroct-hot. 
Laterus der liegt niet Der Drift. Wohl, wohl, du haft wohl gethan dich zu defendiren , 
Und ift das biechten des Deuvels werck, Aber euch Munchen wolteichs wohl (wiediefer Schaefer ) verleeren , 
Soo veeg ich mihnen Swrabifchen aars an der Catolíchen kerck. Des teubelsrol zu fpiclen,ihr folt die bloet-fehult van curen Colla 
geben args. дођо Sanita Urfula mitdienen 11000. deermen, Und ftudieret hinfort feiffig in caren Legicalen , 
ўа т Sm Tit: Ze ea (Ertz Paus, Voor cure Pocula Fraterna und Nonnen fotferei, 
Al farmie. ilt voor Sanit Urfel, das ift voor Sa} Tania, das И} voor dein Vatter den Sookombt ihr nicht wie Herr Uriaew in dis leiden » 
De Duivel. — Kyridicis, Kyrioleis, Johan. Noewtil hem deel ten aars hin aus. Den ihr wohl wiffet, dasesiibel ift den Teufel vexieren, — | 
Er rekt fine klauwen той fich, wie cene Padde die doot itt, м Thr befcheifet cuch feb, ed bringt lib und levenindangieren 
Wo Fafur, Leier, mich dunekt fya Swaaslein foo koolt as loodt is. Der Teufel ій Godts ir, wolt euch durch in befchermen , 
занй Hoe, пов, Dis waarkaltig dood: Soo gemeckt joen tydlicker {chimp und cwiges kermen. 
iem, en Nun habei kein noodt , a п d 
drie maal em „en Denn der Teufel ift Capoot. Gedruckt toe Yfenborgh, by Martinus Glorianus, in dem 
Ze July, ўы, Beie Dinerale, ` Miounicken-drnck, Anno 1676. 


Plate 13. DUVELS BATALJE GEHOLDEN TUSSCHEN EENEN 

SCHAEPHEERDER, EEN CATOLISCHEN DUVEL, EN EENEN 

PAAPSEN ENGEL. VOORGEVALLEN BUTEN ISENBORG BIJ 
HALVERSTADT (1676). Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 
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Plate 15. Anonymous drawing (by Johannes Smeltzing?), sent to 
Walten and intended to be printed as a satire on the Bekker affair. 
Nationaal Archief, Archieven Hof van Holland, inv. nr. 5366/14. 


Duvels BA T ALJE geholden tuffchen eenen SCH AEP- 


HEERDER, cen CATHOLISCHEN Duvel, en eenen PAAPSEN Engel. 
Voorgevallen buten Ifenborg by Halverfladt. 


De Egel ver 


fi Loria in ЄЗ cateris, 
chieweede, finge. 


Du liber Gode van Socft, Sanê Marcus, und Sanê Peteris 
Omeinm Santran Sanilornm , P 
Und aller Heyligen Nonnen Cosforimm , 
By Krisund by Kras, 
Der in Secale Secaloram was. 
De Engel Pricks Ick protefticre bic den Angelifchen Kooren , 
set den Hines. Das du verftokrer Hirt des Heeren Engel nicht wule horen ; 
Und foo ftoos ich an diener Koojen , dat Staub von meinen voot of, 
О Her der Hern, bewaar doch den Catolifchen Krout-hof, 
Noe, foo werd die, der Weltphoolfe Belzebubcoomen ploogen , 
Und die licblich voor focventigh duvels und een olt fitch wief joogen. 
De Engel reept Scheer die noe hervoor Hoxifux , un Roxifux, Blits, Hagelund wedder, 


Der Dee, 


Jobas. 


Der Heilig fol nich ftrumpfeclen, 
Syn waarburg ftchee vafi, 

Schon Hel und Teufel bel, 
Newil ich ihn ier dumptelen. 


He feber den Woe feher dort kombe de Droft auch oon ; 
Dro] kemer. 


Woe fol ich fuchten? nein, ich wil ihn entgegen goon 
Jehan, washaft du grover Nartitzund gemacht , 
Das du dich felber haftins leiden gebrache > 

Und haaft den Phaffen daer nider gemacht. 

Verzeith miht Herr, durch Gene fegen, 

Habe ich den Teufel und fein mache , 

Mit meinen honde daer nier gemacht, 

Dort in das grabift er 


legen. 
Se feben in bes Thr Herren Munghen iN dicir cuer Frater, 


de Райт. Werp hem und Genen Luterfen Canefel in afgrond daer nedder. 
De Drivel barf Har Ferrer! Toe! Toe! Toe! rummel dick Tammel dick ohm Her heen hen mul cic Derden Ge; 
en, Cabeldriabel , bin ich der Afgrontifcher Drummel niche, Dri fer, OchHerr, er ift unfer Frater Uriaen 


Habeich nicht Martine Lateran met hoet und haar gefreflen А 
Den Hafenkop Calvin , oet mienen brandigen aars geícheffen, 
Spreecht rot Jee Un dic Jolum wil noe toerieten, 


hemden Hirt. Dat du de Luterfe parten oct dienen Martienfen aaers fchalt fchictten. Joban, 
Joban richt. O Heer, ftacm Cie mier vor der gewalt 
Hy [ett dat de Des duvels, der mier fo oftund feindlich overvalt. А 
Hondt op den Мос fchutken! foo fchutken , ricthem fchutken , der Her gebe dier kracht 
d Noe фо Triomphicre iekden Duvel, den balen, und prugel ibm mit aller 
Un irzunder woltop eenen (cheeren goon , (meiner macht, 
Un wil ihn wie cen recht Karften toe keere goon › 
Noc fchutken, nu (chutken, eenider 
T Maske fienen man daar nidcr. 
De Duivel flag Hem, Heus, Soci, Frater, Compagnon ; 
legende , roept. Perit, perii, slim, фт, 
„41 me, alme, hilfmir, hilfmir, ейте, айте, 
Erbasrm die lever Johan „du flacgft mihr alle myne gefonde knoocken ontwe, 
ммк. Wofcher, wofther, коплеп де Duvelsook fchreyen , 
Soo wil ick die noe toerecht op dienen puckel reiden , 
De Duivel Miferere, Miferere, û fraser du Һай mich verlafen, 
word von Jehan Beicht, Beicht. Johan, woe, duwirftitzund das beichten wohl laffen, 
үйчү. Der Teufel der beige niet , 
Luterm der leigt niet ; Der тој. 
Und ift das beichten des Deuvels werk , 
Soo verg ich mihnen Swabifchen aarsan der Catolfchen kerck. 
Johan leet, евә Sanita Urfala mitdienen 11000. deernen, 
Juva mihi San Tonies. Joben, Ickwiltdicwohlverleernen, (Ertz Paus, 
Al flaande — Dasift voor 5а Urfel, dasift voor Senf? Tenins , das ift voor dien Vatter dcn 
DeDuyeel. — Kyrioleis, Kyrioleis, ber, Noe wil hem de {eel ten aars hin aus, 
Er reckt fine klauwen von fich, wie eene Padde dic doot if, 
br Wo Jafar, Jafat ; mich dunckt fyn Swanflein foo Кой as loodt is. 
ye wet 


Hoe, noe, he iswaathaftig doodt, 
Beus, en фт Nun habe ich doch kein noodt „ 
driemaal ont, «а Denn der Teufel ift Capoor.. 

fog. Phy, Juche, Rosdi, Ronde, Рейн. 


Die Минден. Der Broeder von Gregeriets. 
Der Dref, Du John, erzehle uns zu diefer fritt, 


Wie dicfer Munch in des Teufels gewaer gekommen ift. 
Geftrenger Herr , ein zcitlang ift geleden, 

Das dic Munchen mich, in meinen glauben haben beftreeden. 
Aber ich habe ihnen im glauben Rad » 

Daf fie von mier haben muffcn weichen mit fchanden, 

Ein Engel aus der lucht, 

Hatte mich auch gerne zum abfal gebracht, 

Aber da ich by den Luterfen glauben beftandig bin gebleven , 

Hat fich aus diefen bofch cin Teufel by mier ergeben, 

Eer erfchreckete mich mit groffen getier , 

Aber ich flocg ihn mit meinen Schaefcr-flock von mibr, 

Myn fchutken gryfinh by fynen klauen und flercken , 

Doe begon ik moot toc grypen, und toe mercken , 

Dat cen Pacpfen Duvel op cenen ees krogthar, 
Soo das ich ihn al boold in myner macht 

Doe fterkte mie de Heer den ick aenricf, 

Soo das ich mynen Schacffer-ftafferhief, 

Und flocg hem boold fyn Вегекег fyn Hoorn, und {yn Dueref, 
Das ich ihn gctoodt und begracben habe in dicfen Kroct-hof. 
Wohl, Johar wohl, de haft wohl gethan dich zu defendieren , 
Aber cuch Munchen wolte ichs wohl ( wie diefer Schacter ) verlieren , 
Des teubels rol zu (piclen, йг fole dic bloer-fehulr von curen College bezahlen, 
Und ftudieret hinfort fleiffig in curen Legicalen, 

Voor ешге Pecule Fraserna und Nonnen fotferci , 

Soo kombt ihr nicht wie Herr Urieen in dis leiden , 

Den йи wohl wiffce , das esubel ift den Teufel vexieren, 

Ihr beicheifet euch felbft , und bringt leib un leven in dangieren , 
Der Teufel ift Godts vyandr , wolt shreuch durch in belchermen, 
Soo genackt jou tydlicker (chimp und ewiges kermen. 


Gedruckg tee Yfeaborg, ty Martinus Glorianus , inden: 
AMunsicken-drack, Anno 1693, ; 


Plate 16. DUVELS BATALJE GEHOLDEN TUSSCHEN EENEN 

SCHAEPHEERDER, EEN CATOLISCHEN DUVEL, EN EENEN 

PAAPSEN ENGEL. VOORGEVALLEN BUTEN ÍSENBORG BIJ 
HALVERSTADT (1693). Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 
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Plate 17. Romeyn de Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Plate 12. 
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Plate 18. Romeyn de Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Plate 32. 
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Plate 19. Romeyn de Hooghe, 


Plate 20. Romeyn de Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Plate 63. 
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Plate 23. Roma Perturbata, Plate 6. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 
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Plate 24. Roma Perturbata, Plate 12. Atlas van Stolk, Rotterdam. 


СНАРТЕК 51Х 


THE ALPHEN PIG WAR 


In FRATRICIDE NEAR ALPHEN OR PIG WAR THAT OCCURRED IN THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE NEW SPIRITUAL TRIBULATION we See the garden of 
a country house (Plate 12).! Two men wearing city clothes and hats are 
fighting off a troop of pigs. They are using garden implements, although 
a sword and a gun lie casually at their feet, together with a book, a 
wine-mug and a clay pipe. The pigs are trampling a third man who lies 
prone in a neat square flowerbed at the foot of a tree which dominates 
the foreground. A few pigs are resisting the attack. Most are in retreat 
or have fallen, wounded and bleeding. The fleeing pigs overturn some 
already damaged fences and a rough table with another mug, a pipe and 
a wine-jug. A sizeable wine-cask with a jug ready to be filled next to 
it suggests that some serious drinking has been interrupted. The hat, 
which the prostrate man lost while running from the pigs, lies on the 
ground between the overturned table and the scene around the tree. A 
covered horse-drawn cart is standing by at the far right side of the picture 
and on the far left is a somewhat sombre structure, described in the 
accompanying text as a gazebo. 

The inhabitants of the house keep their distance; yet they do have a 
share in the goings-on. A man leans out of one of the windows with yet 
another wine-jug, as if asking for it to be filled by the pig fighters, who 
are far too busy to notice. At the corner of the house another man, half 
hidden behind the tree in the foreground, fires a musket at two tiny male 
figures in the distant meadow. One of the two seems to stumble and the 
other raises his arms as if in distress or anger. Through the broken fence 
we see a flock of placidly grazing sheep in the same meadow, undisturbed 
by the shots fired. On the horizon a church spire rises above a dense 
clump of trees in full summer foliage, hiding a town or village. 


! In Dutch: BROEDERMOORT (BY ALFEN) OF VERCKENSSTRYT, VOORGEVALLEN IN 'T 
EERSTE JAER VAN DE NIEUWE GEESTELIJCKE TRIBULATIE. This print in RMA: Muller, 
Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, inv. nr. 2599 (dated 1676, but cf. ibid. I, 315); MSHR: 
Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 2612 (dated 1674); MSGD, inv. nr. 2143 (dated 1660). 
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If the alarming signs of deadly violence had not already alerted us, the 
caption of the picture and the attendant rhymed dialogue would have 
pointed out that the garden scene is anything but a rural idyll. What is 
depicted is alternatively designated as a fratricide or as a pig war. The 
three drinking buddies fighting off the pigs are identified as Reformed 
ministers, interrupted in their review of some of the controversial theo- 
logical positions of the second half of the seventeenth century. No names 
are given. 

The dialogue does not identify the figures in the picture, and even 
introduces some that are not shown. It features three ecclesiastics and 
a lawyer making merry in a summerhouse. They drink the health of 
Voetius and Maresius, and gloat about the supremacy of the Voetian 
party over the Cocceians, Descartes and Wittichius in the Church. Sud- 
denly the lawyer sees pigs stumbling into the garden and routing in the 
flowerbeds. The four men rush in and start killing the pigs, yelling at each 
other in a hodgepodge of Latin, legal and theological phrases, French 
military commands, and Dutch and Plattdeutsch exclamations. Finally, 
when the garden and the nearby river Rhine are full of porcine corpses, 
they return to their wine—but not until after they have sanctimoniously 
knelt down in thanksgiving. 

As soon as they are seated again, however, a swineherd knocks on 
their door. In a thick dialect he complains about the murder of his 
poor pigs and the damage to his livelihood. A beadle from the court of 
justice swiftly follows him and demands restitution for the swineherd. 
A tax collector comes to collect the legal dues on slaughter. The lawyer, 
however, scolds them for louts and scoundrels, and haughtily slams the 
door in their faces. 

A chorus of onlookers, who introduce the judgement of posterity, con- 
cludes the dialogue. For them, the ministers have lost face through con- 
duct unbecoming to their office—first wallowing in drink and tobacco, 
and then duelling with pigs. They must have mistaken the innocent beasts 
for the biblical Gadarene swine possessed by evil spirits. In the end, how- 
ever, everything is hushed up, a settlement is made and ‘our minister’ 
need not give up his claims on an office won with the improper use of 
influence—here the choir appears to be made up of local inhabitants. 
Nothing changes, and minister and villagers have to make the best of a 
bad situation. 


THE ALPHEN PIG WAR 163 
A Church Divided 


If we take the pig-fighting narrative to be a metaphor, the dialogue rather 
closely describes a controversy over the village minister of Alphen aan 
den Rijn that had consequences which reverberated far beyond.* In 1682 
one Adriaan Bouman, a Voetian minister, was appointed there following 
a somewhat irregular procedure. Because the Alphen consistory had for 
some years been deeply divided between Cocceians and Voetians, the 
elections for the Alphen pulpit in the 1670s had been heavily contested. 
It was a position well worth fighting for in a prosperous village, which 
boasted some of the amenities of a small town, like an orphanage and a 
French boarding school. Jealous of this status, it paid a higher salary than 
most villages to its ministers. In return it required an extra service on 
Wednesdays besides the ordinary ones on Sundays and other liturgical 
feasts and days of prayer. Such a schedule was customary in cities, 
where several ministers took turns serving a number of churches, but 
not in villages. Unlike most villages, Alphen never called young and 
inexperienced candidates (proponenten), but only men who had earlier 
proven their worth as fully ordained ministers and had the potential 
for distinguished careers. After some years in a place like Alphen, they 
qualified for the larger cities. 

The pleasantness and prosperity of Alphen made it the prized posses- 
sion of a rural gentry closely related to the regents in the larger cities. The 
ambachtsheren of Alphen were Catholic. In the 1660s and 1670s Hen- 
drik Stevin, son of the Catholic Simon Stevin, a close associate of Stad- 
holder Maurits, had held the manor. His successor Jacob van der Meer 
was also a Catholic. Most prominent Catholics considered the House of 
Orange the protector of their interests against the privileged Reformed 
elite. The local sheriff, Adriaan Roosenboom, was a member of a family 
that provided many high-ranking legal professionals. The Roosenbooms, 
some of whom played a part in the controversies about Adriaan Bouman, 
were related by marriage to the Stevins, and they also had close ties to 
the Stadholders. Through such connections in high places, the polarisa- 
tion between Orangists and the adherents of the previous regime of True 


? Cf. Plemper, Beschryving van de heerlykheid en het dorp Alphen aan den Ryn, p. 261; 
Regt, Gedenkboek, pp. 74-75. 
3 On the careers of ministers Van Rooden, Religieuze regimes, pp. 46-77. 
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Liberty, between Voetians and Cocceians, that marked the years after 
the elevation of William III to the stadholderate, also entered village 
politics.* 

The church became the principal battlefield. In 1675 Alphen’s minister, 
Johannes van Holt, accepted a call to prestigious Leeuwarden. The elec- 
tion procedure took all of six months. Usually an election would be con- 
cluded in a matter of weeks, especially in a one-minister village, where 
the classis had to supply substitute ministers to preach every Sunday. 
The final round of voting ended in a tie, between two qualified candi- 
dates. One of them had studied in Cocceian Leiden, the other in Voetian 
Utrecht. For six weeks the members of the consistory adamantly stuck 
to their votes and rejected any outside mediation as prejudicial to their 
rights. In the end a young orphan, the model of innocence and thus guar- 
antee against even the suspicion of foul play, was brought in to draw the 
lot. The Leiden alumnus Petrus Hollebeek was elected.” Evidently, the 
consistory of Alphen was deeply divided in 1675. 

All this was, however, child's play compared with the unseemly infight- 
ing that broke out when Hollebeek in his turn accepted a call to Alkmaar 
in May 1679. Mostofthe summer of 1679 was spent in squabbles over the 
funding for the new ministers salary and the composition of the consis- 
tory. As in Amsterdam, prior to a contested election, parties tried to gain 
the upper hand by bringing in voters loyal to their cause. Once a nomina- 
tion of four qualified candidates had been agreed on, voting, as in 1675, 
failed to produce a majority and a decision had to be made by casting the 
lot. By that time, however, the winner, Johannes Larenius, a member of 
a staunchly Voetian ecclesiastical dynasty, had already accepted a call to 
the more prestigious church of Schiedam.$ 

In January 1680 a new nomination caused friction between the consis- 
tory and the ambachtsheer and led to a fresh delay. Instead of submitting 
a request for the lords approval of the nomination, as prescribed by law 
and custom, the consistory merely notified him ofthe names ofthe candi- 
dates and the date they had set for the election. Van der Meer took offence 
at this glaring contempt of the proper form. It was, moreover, not the 
first time the consistory had ignored the procedural niceties, presumably 
because they did not acknowledge his patronage rights as a Catholic. Van 
der Meer, who apparently had not cared overmuch before, now insisted 


4 Israel, The Dutch Republic, pp. 807-815. 
5 ARCA, June зо - December 29, 1675. 
$ ARCA, May 11 - Dec. 10, 1679. 
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that the consistory duly acknowledged his rights. He demanded a formal 
request, addressed to him with proper deference. Moreover, he deigned 
to consent only after he had given the matter due consideration. 

The consistory, unwilling to allow the ambachtsheer a say in matters of 
their church, at first tried to hide behind the authority of the classis, which 
also balked at Van der Meer's insistence on his lordly rights in the election 
of a Reformed minister. The consistory capitulated when he threatened 
to go to court. The ambachtsheer was manifestly within his rights and the 
financial consequences of a lost legal procedure would be a heavy burden 
on the church.’ In the light of later developments, it appears that Van der 
Meer was in league with the Voetian interest. His demonstration of noble 
muscle paved the way for Voetian hegemony in the consistory. 

The election remained mired in conflict? Apparently the consistory 
was unable to find candidates that would be acceptable to all parties 
involved. It eventually came up with four undistinguished proponenten, 
well below the usual standards set by the church of Alphen. After twenty 
months of fruitless dithering Van der Meer successfully appealed to 
the Provincial Court of Justice to cancel the entire election procedure 
and have it started anew.’ This time the consistory, probably under 
the direction of Voetian patrons with the support of Van der Meer, 
took an unusual step. Some of its members confidentially sounded out 
Adriaan Bouman, then minister of the village of Abbekerk in Noord- 
Holland. 

Bouman must have been well-connected, but very little is known about 
him. He held a doctorate in medicine. He may have been only moder- 
ately interested in theology. Rumour had it that in the final examination 
before ordination, his knowledge of Scripture had been found wanting. 
Probably because he enjoyed some form of patronage he had passed, 
although with the recommendation to continue his studies. The exam- 
ination committee had also admonished his lack of humility, which may 
indicate strong ambition. The one thing that is beyond doubt, however, is 
that he was a diehard Voetian. In a previous posting he had had an alter- 
cation with a Cocceian candidate for the ministry, one Cornelis Lens. 
He had accused Lens of unorthodoxy, but had been compelled by the 


7 ARCA, Dec. 17, 1679 — Feb. 17, 1680; ACCWUR, June 5, Nov. 30, Dec. 6, 1679. 

8 From the end of February 1680 until November of the following year either nothing 
has been recorded in the consistory minutes or the record of the procedures was destroyed 
afterwards. This is a sure sign of intense conflict. 

? ARCA, Nov. 4, 1681; ACCWUR, Aug. 7, 1680. 
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ecclesiastical authorities to apologise. This enforced humiliation obvi- 
ously rankled for, once in Alphen, he named his dog Cornelis Lens, and 
taught it some ‘Cocceian tricks? 

Boumans appointment to Alphen was certainly the result of powerful 
Voetian patronage. His principal patron was a Justice Roosenboom, 
probably Huybert Roosenboom, President of the Supreme Court (Hoge 
Raad), a difficult man and very close to William Ш." It remains unclear 
what made him so partial to his protégé, but the contact between the 
Alphen consistory and the Noord-Holland minister appears to have been 
made through him. Personal interviews and correspondence followed, 
and swiftly led to a nomination with Bouman as one of the candidates. 
Van der Meer instantly approved it. The nomination was a manifest scam: 
it even contained the names of unavailable candidates, such as Johannes 
Larenius, who by now held a far more prestigious place. Inevitably and 
speedily the election of Bouman followed. 

The classis of Woerden and Upper Rijnland, responsible for correct 
procedure, was alarmed at this sudden ‘miracle, and at the rumours of 
improper proceedings that soon started to circulate. It summoned the 
elders of Alphen to explain themselves, but the sheriff and burgomasters 
of Alphen, probably with the concurrence of the ambachtsheer, brow- 
beat the classis with a writ from the Supreme Court to approve and 
confirm Boumans election. Despite their suspicions, the classis com- 
plied.” Adding insult to injury, the consistory апа magistracy of Alphen 
obtained another decision from the Supreme Court, ordering the clas- 
sis never again to question the decisions of the Alphen consistory in an 
electoral procedure, and to destroy all the records of the lead up to the 
appointment of Bouman.’ 

For years, the terms offered to him in the secret negotiations pre- 
ceding his call to Alphen remained a well-kept secret. His patrons— 
Roosenboom, probably with the concurrence of Van der Meer, and Voe- 
tian members of the consistory—had promised to lighten the burden 


10 CPPC], cat. nr. 5343/10 (1685). 

H Van Poelgeest, ‘De raadsheren van de Hoge Кааф, p. 44, cf. Hora Siccama, Aan- 
teekeningen en verbeteringen, рр. 592-594. Anonymous pastiche on Roosenbooms dic- 
tatorial style as President of the Supreme Court in RL, Manuscript collection, cat. nr. 75 
C 48, fol. 70. 

12 ARCA, fols. 56'-59'. These negotiations were meticulously recorded in the minutes 
ofthe consistory by request of the sheriff and burgomasters, who anticipated the need for 
such a record in case they wanted to contest the ecclesiastical procedure. 

13 ARCA, April 27, June 19, 1682. 
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of his pastoral duties, while retaining the attractive salary the church of 
Alphen offered. Under Petrus Hollebeek the church of Alphen had cul- 
tivated an active parish life. Besides an ‘urban’ preaching schedule, with 
services on Sundays and Wednesdays, the minister had been required to 
conduct a full round of house-visitations preceding each celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper: not only for the full members, but also for prospec- 
tive members. In the 1670s separate catechism classes had been con- 
ducted for children and adults. Consistory members and parishioners 
were expected to attend these classes as well. Bouman, however, was 
allowed to drop one of the most onerous duties: the Wednesday ser- 
mons, during the summer season.” These private arrangements between 
Bouman and his Voetian patrons were reflected in the wording of the let- 
ter of appointment given him by the consistory, but they were not com- 
municated to the classis. As calls were conditional on the approbation 
of the classis, this body registered all letters of appointment of the min- 
isters under its jurisdiction. In the case of Bouman, the registered let- 
ter copied the arrangements in force under his predecessors, who had 
accepted weekday preaching in return for the extra salary that Alphen 
offered its ministers, in keeping with its standing as the principal village 
of the region. 

In the three years following Boumans appointment, at the end of 
January 1682, an uncanny quiet descended over Alphen—at least as 
far as the consistory record shows. With an exemplary regularity, never 
displayed before or after, the Reverend Bouman noted the annual election 
of new consistory members on January ist, and the announcement 
and celebration of the Lord’s Supper at Easter, in June, September and 
around Christmas, and he recorded the attendant formalities such as 
inspection of the registers of baptisms, marriages and the admittance 
of new members to the congregation, self-evaluation of the consistory 
and house-visitation in the congregation. Yet over the entire period 
until the beginning of 1686, where the record breaks off, nothing else is 
recorded, which suggests that he was not overly zealous in his pastorate. 
The wording of the entries is rigidly formal. They invariably attest that 
the congregation was at peace. This must have been a deliberate lie, as 
the discord already noticeable in the election of ministers since 1675 
violently erupted during these уеагѕ.!6 


14 ARCA, Jan. 1 - Dec. 2, 1676. 
15 ARCA, Jan. 29, 1682. 
16 ARCA, Sept. 20 1682-Jan. 1, 1686. 
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Soon after his appointment the Reverend Bouman became embroiled 
in scandal over his personal conduct. It was said he spread slanderous 
rumours about an adulterous affair between the wife of the sheriff and the 
physician Bilderbeek. Ladies who came to pay Boumans wife a lying-in 
visit at his house had their caps pulled off by him and thrown into the fire. 
He had been involved in drunken brawls. Rumours were spread that he 
had cut corners in his theological studies, and had been admitted to the 
ministry only conditionally. The insult implied by naming his dog after a 
fellow-minister became common knowledge. All of this was considered 
conduct unbecoming in a minister. 

Serious opposition focused, however, on Boumans refusal to preach 
weekday sermons during the summer. Ary van Loendersloot, one of the 
Alphen churchwardens, and in this capacity responsible for the finances 
of the church, suspected that Bouman was reneging on his contract. 
Van Loendersloot was understandably annoyed that Bouman claimed 
the allowance, but refused to deliver the goods and preach the weekday 
sermons all year round, thereby diminishing the standing of the church of 
Alphen. When the consistory ignored his complaints, Van Loendersloot 
publicly accused the minister of dereliction of duty, and openly called 
him a crook. Bouman hit back viciously, high-handedly citing him before 
the bailiff of Rijnland, who convicted Van Loendersloot for slander. One 
of the judges in this case was an alderman of Alphen, and member of the 
Voetian party that backed the minister. Van Loendersloot had to make his 
apologies to Bouman, formally and publicly, and was moreover fined the 
hefty sum of 1000 guilders, to be paid into the village poor fund. Bouman 
openly gloated over this triumph of his party and the humiliation of his 
opponent.!? 

The churchwarden did not leave it at this. He was unable to prove his 
allegations, not having access to the original letter of appointment, which 
was in Boumans keeping, nor to the minutes of the classis. However, 
oral testimony from ex-elders and ex-deacons who had been involved 
in Boumans appointment to Alphen convinced him of the truth of his 
suspicions. These were, moreover, shared by his successor in office and 
others in the congregation, who brought their grievances before the 
consistory. As was to be expected, the minister denied the allegations. 


17 СРРСЈ, cat. nr. 5343/10 (1685). 
18 CPPCJ, cat. nr. 5343/10 (1686). 
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With the consistory now firmly under Voetian control, the current elders 
and deacons closed ranks with Bouman. Early in 1685 they excluded Van 
Loendersloot and his fellow malcontents from partaking in the Lord’s 
Supper. With the sheriff, Dirk Roosenboom, the village council and the 
consistory in his pocket, Bouman had a formidable power base. 

The malcontent members, however, approached the classis of Woer- 
den. In the Dutch Reformed Church the classis functioned as a regional 
ecclesiastical court of appeal. Technically this presupposes there was a 
case to answer but as long as the consistory did not pronounce a judge- 
ment the classis was not authorised to hear an appeal. The Alphen con- 
sistory studiously chose to ignore the matter. The minister and his highly 
placed supporters must have considered their position unassailable. The 
likes of Van Loendersloot were powerless before them, as had already 
been demonstrated in the trial he lost before the bailiff of Rijnland. They 
haughtily dismissed the malcontents as obstinate, expecting them to give 
up sooner or later. 

However, the classis saw ample reason to intervene. It argued that the 
forgery of a letter of appointment was within its jurisdiction, and that 
the suspicions against Bouman were so serious that an investigation was 
definitely in order. The minister and the consistory, with the tacit support 
of the local magistracy and the ambachtsheer, enlisted the legal aid of the 
Provincial Court of Justice. They stuck to the position that the classis had 
no authority over the case as long as there was no verdict of the consistory 
that could be appealed against. The classis and the malcontents hired 
an attorney, one George Roosenboom, another member of the tribe of 
Roosenbooms in the legal profession, to represent them. He pleaded their 
case before the Provincial Court, and obtained permission for an official 
investigation into the terms of Bouman’s contract, so long as this fell short 
of formal censure of the minister—a compromise designed to save face 
all around.” 

The classis, however, was determined to make the most of the given 
opportunity, limited as it was. On July 6th, 1685, it sent deputies to inves- 
tigate the rumoured discrepancies between the versions of Boumans con- 
tract in the original letter, the copy inserted by his own hand into the 
consistory records and the version registered in their own administra- 
tion. The committee convened in the village church. On this occasion 
the festering conflict spectacularly erupted. The minister, called upon to 
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hand over his letter of appointment, equivocated, claiming to have lent 
the document to the sheriff, who had taken it with him to The Hague. His 
condescending attitude did nothing to alleviate the deputies’ annoyance 
with his lack of cooperation. With their usefulness and their patience at 
an end, they made ready to depart but found their exit barred and them- 
selves physically threatened by an angry mob supporting the minister. 
They were ordered to hand over the minutes of their meeting, which con- 
tained the charges against the minister. As these turned out not to be to 
the mobs liking, the secretary was forced to rewrite spurious versions 
several times. The deputies were glad to escape unharmed.?? 

All this was manifestly a case of riot and sedition, and a week later, 
on July 13, at half past five in the morning, a stern delegation from the 
Provincial Court, assisted by the Attorney General, left The Hague by 
coach to investigate. By nine oclock the men had installed themselves in 
a local tavern to hear witnesses. They were very thorough. The deputies 
of the classis, who were ministers of the established church, and thus 
public officials, had been verbally abused and physically threatened while 
on an official mission for the ecclesiastical authorities. The villagers had 
taken the law into their own hands. Worse, the delegates discovered 
that Bouman had been their accomplice. Not only had he obstructed 
the lawful investigations of the deputies, villagers also attested that he 
and the village magistrates had orchestrated the whole thing, inciting the 
crowd to go and raise hell in the church. Afterwards a raucous celebration 
had been held on the porch of Boumans house, at which the minutes, 
wrung from the deputies’ secretary, had been read out amidst general 
merriment. The minister had treated all comers to wine. 

Parties spent the rest of the year 1685 and most of 1686 producing 
and investigating evidence. The Provincial Court heard more witnesses 
and interrogated suspects. By October 1685 the classis had managed 
to get all the requisite documentation, and it convened in full session 
finally to establish the truth or otherwise of Boumans alleged forgery. 
Fuming with anger, Bouman, present as a full member of the classis, again 
threatened legal action but he was forced to leave the room, while his case 
was discussed. Finally the classis noted the differences between the two 
copies of Bouman’s contract, which proved to be small but significant, 
concerning the contested issue of the weekday sermons. In the contract 
as approved and registered by the classis it was stated as his duty to deliver 
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the weekday sermons ‘faithfully, in accordance with the custom of his 
predecessors in office. Bouman had left out this clause in the copy in 
the consistory records, creating a loophole for dropping the weekday 
sermons in summer. The classis recorded these findings in its minutes, 
but could not take the matter any further under the restrictions set by 
the Provincial Court. 

Meanwhile discontent smouldered on in the congregation of Alphen. 
Throughout 1686 isolated complaints from church members, who found 
themselves passed over in the house-visitations preceding the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, reached the classis, but were referred to the consis- 
їогу.? By the end of the year, in the streets of Alphen the troubles had 
again reached the point of riot. On the 7th October, during the annual 
fair of nearby Hazerswoude, in an Alphen tavern a ‘vile ditty’ was sung, 
in which several prominent persons were held up for ridicule. Among 
the singers were some of the people the Provincial Court held to be insti- 
gators of the riot in the church of Alphen in the summer of the previous 
year. The main target of the venomous satire was Justice Roosenboom, 
Boumans patron. 

The ‘ditty’ sung at the Hazerswoude fair lambasted quite a number of 
local worthies, but kept its most deadly venom for Justice Roosenboom. It 
suggested that he had incited the lynching of Grand Pensionary Johan de 
Witt and his brother Cornelis on the Green Sward in The Hague in 1672. 
This was such a politically sensitive topic that none of the authorities 
wanted to discuss it. Hush-up was the only possible way to maintain the 
honour of Roosenboom and other notable members of his faction—and 
of the Stadholder who was implied in the accusation. In early November 
four of the singers: two aldermen, a master shipbuilder and the maid 
of the Alphen sheriff, were arrested, late at night. They were put in 
custody in The Hague, to be released on bail after a month. During their 
incarceration the Reverend Bouman was also cited before the Provincial 
Court. The formal proceedings dragged on into the summer of 1687.2 

All this did little to restore the peace in Alphen. Discord brewed in 
gatherings on street corners and in taverns. People called each other 
names, spread malicious rumours and also incited their children to 


21 ACWUR, Oct. 9, 1685. 
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harass those of the other party by following them on the streets, shout- 
ing insults and taunting them with satirical songs. The Provincial Court 
issued an order to end all public disturbances or face the penalties for 
libel and public disorder, and had it signed by its president, Stadholder 
William III himself.” Meanwhile Bouman and his associates in the con- 
sistory visited those ex-members of the consistory who had testified 
before the commissioners of the Provincial Court, and tried to manip- 
ulate them into retracting their testimony. They used a mixture of sweet- 
tongued pleading for a return to harmony and outright bullying. One of 
these men was plied with spiked wine into such a drunken stupor that 
afterwards he was unsure whether or not he had given in.” 

In the end, the Attorney General was not impressed by Boumans 
defence. The minister was charged with forgery in the case of this let- 
ter of appointment, of obstruction of proper ecclesiastical procedure and 
incitement to riot. The Attorney General demanded a stiff penalty: sus- 
pension from office, exclusion from any public office or service in Hol- 
land, Zeeland and West-Friesland for life, a heavy fine and payment of 
all the legal costs. In view of the fact that a minister, a public figure who 
should have been an example of virtue to his parishioners, had com- 
mitted all these heinous crimes, even corporal punishment was deemed 
appropriate.”° 

The bitterness of the strife over these years was such that it produced 
contradicting testimonies, and it is hard to determine to what extent 
Bouman was personally responsible. The scanty sources present him 
as ambitious and short-fused. Having successfully bargained a sweet 
deal out of his patrons, according to the much-lamented but established 
custom of kuiperij in ecclesiastical appointments, he probably considered 
himself immune to official censure. Consequently he may have seen no 
reason to ingratiate himself with local opponents. The Attorney General, 
however, considered the flaws of church-political custom irrelevant, and 
mercilessly nailed Bouman on formal legal procedure. 

A large number of malcontent Alphen church members now asked 
the classis to suspend Bouman from office pending the trial. This request 
was manifestly justified but the consistory and its supporters in the 


24 АРС), Resolutions, inv. nr. 98, Nov. 29, 1686. The resolution was to be published in 
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local magistracy and in the manor rallied support from the highest 
quarters available to them, in order to avert Boumans suspension. They 
managed to obtain a writ from the Supreme Court, which denied the 
Provincial Court jurisdiction over an ecclesiastical matter that had not 
first been adjudicated by the local consistory.” The Provincial Court, 
however, denied the Supreme Court superior jurisdiction over its own 
decisions, which was taken by the Supreme Court as a challenge to its 
authority. The two Justices of that Court who had been assigned to this 
case, both from Amsterdam, invoked the support of the burgomasters of 
Amsterdam, a city that habitually opposed the Stadholder. They in turn 
accused the Attorney General and the Provincial Court of obstruction. 
On June 17, 1687 the States of Holland formulated a resolution, which 
in fact was an order from the Prince of Orange, pronouncing a mistrial 
and demanding the destruction of all files pertaining to the Alphen 
саѕе,2% 

Such а dispute over precedence between the highest Courts of Justice 
was something utterly unheard of. The instructions of the Courts did not 
provide for this eventuality. Kuiperij in the appointment of a minister in 
rural Alphen had created an impossible problem for the highest eche- 
lon of the judicial system. The roots of the conflict went deeper: into the 
polarisation between Voetian-Orangists and Cocceian-anti-Orangists in 
the Republic at large. Voetian hegemony had, however, started to crum- 
ble in the aftermath of the Momma-affair in Middelburg, even before 
the appointment of Bouman in 1682. Although locally, partisan feel- 
ings might still be strong, as in Alphen, Voetians could no longer expect 
to carry the day in supra-local institutions. As we have seen, from the 
late 1670s onwards William III strove to balance the theological-political 
blocs.” In 1687, he needed the support of a unified country while prepar- 
ing to invade England. The high-handed order of the States of Holland in 
dismissing the case against Adriaan Bouman, which had badly spun out 


27 ACWUR, March 4, 26, 1687. The requests and writs are mentioned here, but the 
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of hand, may well have been the only way to resolve this conundrum. 
It also saved face all around. Nobody would be held accountable, and 
the contesting parties were left to themselves, to lick their wounds and 
somehow bear with each other. 

The order to destroy all files was only partially obeyed. The Provincial 
Court retained some, if only because during the next few years Bouman 
and his associates tried to clear their names. These files are, however, 
in considerable disarray and dispersed over several portfolios. The peri- 
odical Hollandtsche Mercurius published a lengthy report, using letters 
exchanged between the States, the Courts and Amsterdam that had previ- 
ously been published as pamphlets. It extensively spells out the legal com- 
plications in the clash between the courts. At the same time it remains 
piously silent on the accusations against Bouman. ‘The public press thus 
strictly obeyed the injunctions of the Stadholder.*° Now that the accu- 
sations against Bouman had been dropped, he remained in office in 
Alphen. Formally his honour was intact, but his once promising career 
was broken nonetheless. Unlike many of his predecessors and successors 
in Alphen, he was never called to a more prestigious position. 


Lamenting the Pig War 


The producer of our print was thoroughly familiar with the entire case, 
and ignored the order of secrecy. He published his views on the trou- 
bles in Alphen, showing their origin, progress and outcome. However, 
to evade censorship he did so anonymously and, moreover, veiled his 
message in dense metaphor, both in the pictorial language of the print 
and in the accompanying dialogue. Their meaning was accessible only to 
those ‘in the know’ Unlike the Hollandtsche Mercurius, he did not treat 
what had happened in Alphen as past history. Choosing the format of the 
emblem, a well-developed and popular medium, he presented the events 
in Alphen as a moral lesson, a subject for contemplation. 

The pigs stand for the malcontents in the Alphen congregation. Their 
unruliness is contrasted with the placidity of the unperturbed sheep: 
the idealised image of a congregation. Their routing in the garden is a 
metaphor for their refusal to leave alone the pleasant arrangement made 
between Bouman and his patrons. In the rhymed dialogue, the Choir of 
Onlookers explicitly mentions the kuiperij connected with his appoint- 
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ment. In its casting of the Ministers and the Advocate, we recognise 
Roosenboom and his protégé. Their high-handed legal warfare is por- 
trayed as a massacre of pigs. The callous refusal of the Advocate in the 
dialogue to compensate the Swineherd for his losses, and the way he 
slams the door in the faces of the Beadle and the Tax-collector reflect the 
adamant opposition of Roosenboom and the Voetian party in Alphen 
to all attempts by the classis and the Provincial Court to investigate the 
rumours of fraud concerning Boumans contract and to enforce the rules. 
The dialogue nicely captures the naked arrogance ofa high official, secure 
in the confidence that he commands the highest legal, local authority, in 
the face of criticism from his social inferiors. 

The battle takes place in a garden, echoing the setting of VISION OF 
TIMES AND ETERNITY. The country manor refers to the role the ambachts- 
heer played in the background. The pigs attack their minister, and are 
fought off by his powerful friends in the consistory, the magistracy and 
the manor. The minister falls on his face, but is basically unharmed. He 
has lost his hat though, meaning a loss of authority—we saw the same 
motif also in VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY. The powerful friends 
use garden implements against the pigs, not the weapons that properly 
belong to the maintenance of order: the sword and the gun. The gun is 
used, with deadly accuracy, in internecine strife. The minister's powerful 
friends, the Alphen magistracy and consistory, supported by the Supreme 
Court, attack the classis and the Provincial Court. The latter are the tiny 
figures in the background, the men who come running across the field, to 
rescue the pigs. The troubles in Alphen were not just a Pig War, that is: a 
revolt of church members against those placed in authority above them, 
but first and foremost a Fratricide. The authorities, in using instruments 
of aggression not fit for the purpose of keeping order, suppressing proper 
ecclesiastical procedures through a creative use of the law, end up fighting 
each other. 

The tree in the foreground has a curious rosette halfway up the trunk. 
It suggests a ‘rose-tree, in Dutch: a Roosenboom, the name of several 
members of the legal profession involved in the legal wrangles. The 
rose-tree may symbolise the due process of law, which should uphold 
and protect proper authority and order. In the Alphen case, the law 
neither protected the minister nor his flock, but was used as a cover 
for internecine strife between authorities—it half hides the man with 
the musket. In the end nobody wins: the table in the garden, where 
people should seek each other’s company, drink, smoke and talk shop, 
and in the case of well-educated people, should amicably resolve the 
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urgent problems of their times," is overturned. The covered horse-drawn 
cart is a night-soil cart. Such carts may have serviced gardens, but here 
it obviously refers to ecclesiastical conflict, echoing the prints on the 
Arminian Troubles and on the more recent conflicts in the Amsterdam 
Lutheran church. 

The sting of the picture is in the sword that lies at the foot of the 
tree, unused. Unlike the gun, which is the weapon of the soldier under 
orders, the sword is the emblem of those giving the orders, the nobility 
and ultimately the sovereign. The Stadholder had ended the crisis caused 
by the Alphen troubles. Order had been restored; but had the sword of 
authority really solved the problems underlying this crisis, was it used 
to full effect? As the dialogue accompanying the image indicates, the 
Pig War had ended with the slaughter of the pigs, or disruption in the 
community, but nobody had been made to pay for the damage. The 
minister kept his position. The congregation had to learn to live with its 
divisions. Factional division itself was not resolved. 

The imagery of the Pig War is puzzling and the enigma is further com- 
plicated by two poems, both using the same motif of ministers fighting 
pigs, and both dated 1674. The first is in Latin and bears the title Battle 
between some Ministers and Pigs. It starts with a description of minis- 
ters, cursing and reviling Cartesian philosophy and the books of Coc- 
ceius, while gorging themselves on wine. Upon seeing pigs destroying 
their flower garden, planted at great cost, they storm out of the church, 
and draw their swords. The battle rages back and forth, but ends in the 
routing of the pigs. Some lie dead on the field of battle. The narrator 
shies away from revealing the outcome, but coyly hints at a comeback 
of the pigs. The massacre proves to have been only a Pyrrhic victory 
for the ministers, and it is to be hoped that the unholy spirit that— 
instead of the Holy Spirit of Pentecost—had beset them, will be exor- 
cised, like the evil spirits that were chased into the Gadarene herd of the 
Gospel.” 

The second is a Dutch poem titled The Murder of the Pigs. Couplets 
in which the spirits of dead pigs lament their fate alternate with rhymed 
‘responses’ that suggest that they were the victims of factional strife. Their 
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murder is blamed on theologians who had been drinking and discussing 
an anti-Socinian book written by one of them, while conspiring to get 
another of their ilk appointed. The minister of their choice is called 
Hoffman. The murder of the pigs in turn had led to an altercation with a 
clerk over the meat excise. No mention at all is made of Alphen. The poem 
claims to be ‘printed in the root-year 1674 (...) next to the Chapel, under 
the Rose-tree, although only a manuscript copy is known. In the end the 
pigs ask for memorial masses for their souls, but the ‘responses’ make it 
clear that the chances they will obtain their request are slight.” 

Ifthese poems are connected to the print FRATRICIDE OR PrG WAR, the 
date 1674 makes no sense. Рс WAR cannot have been made any earlier 
than 1687. I suspect, however, that the Latin poem was indeed written 
in 1674. It is very unspecific, and could just be a fable recounting the 
troubles between Voetians and Cocceians, the latter cast as slaughtered 
pigs. It may have drawn on the fierce disputes that followed upon the 
purge of the Loevesteiner magistrate of Utrecht in 1674, and the triumph 
of their Orangist-Voetian opponents in the urban patriciate, the church 
and the University. The precise reason for associating Cocceians with pigs 
eludes me, but a pamphlet from 1674 makes the same identification, even 
stating that the Cocceian pigs from Holland have sharper teeth than those 
from Utrecht. 

The Dutch poem quotes the earlier Latin text, but works in puns on the 
protagonists ofthe conflict in Alphen. Hoffman, the name ofthe minister 
appointed through kuiperij, can be read as a synonym for Bouman, since 
both of them mean farmer or gardener. The location of the murder of the 
pigs, ‘next to the Chapel, may refer to the house chapel that the Catholic 
ambachtsheer of Alphen maintained in his manor? The adjacent 'Rose- 
tree’ must refer to Justice Roosenboom, Boumans patron, and the other 
Roosenbooms involved in the troubles. Its purported date ‘1674 must 
therefore be false. It may have been intended to present Murder of the 
Pigs as a palimpsest of Battle between some Ministers and Pigs which did 
refer to that year, and thus casts the Alphen pig war as a sequel to the 
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troubles back in 1674. As in the prints on the Momma case, Voetian 
Utrecht appears to be the breeding ground of national discord. 

FRATRICIDE OR PIG WAR claims to depict events from ‘the First Year 
of our Spiritual Tribulation: Taking some artistic liberty, in the spirit of 
the encoding found in these emblematic prints, we might conflate this 
first year of spiritual tribulation with the ‘root year’ 1674, the point of 
origin of the troubles that ended in the standoff between the Provincial 
Court and the Supreme Court in 1687. It represents the high point of 
Voetian supremacy in the Church, riding on the consolidation of the 
Stadholder’s position. In 1674, when the French had almost completely 
been beaten back behind the borders of the Republic, and the Peace of 
Westminster had been concluded with England, the Prince of Orange was 
formally reinstalled in the honours and offices of his forbears. Ultimately, 
Orangist triumphalism following the fall of the regime of True Liberty 
was at the root of the Alphen Pig War. Designating 1674 as the year of 
the root—or the carrot, the prize for which pigs will dig up a garden— 
then makes sense. The vividly orange colour of carrots reinforces the 
pun. 

If the Voetian-Cocceian conflict had been associated with a pig war 
from the 1670s, our satirical print and the Dutch poem, hinting at the 
underlying case that caused the public standoff between the two Courts 
of Justice, trespassed against the silence imposed by the Stadholder 
and the States of Holland. Connecting the pig war in Alphen to 1674 
as the starting point of a spiritual tribulation added a strong political 
flavour. It appears that this message, despite the mystifications woven 
into the imagery and narrative of the satires, was clear enough to warrant 
contradiction. A pamphlet was published which flatly denied that there 
was any truth in rumours about the wrongdoings ofa minister in Alphen. 
As in the case of Rothé, a hired pen for the government may have written 
this piece of disinformation. It is, of course, anonymous, and no date or 
place of publication is given.?é 

The pamphlet refers to libellous poems, both in Dutch and in Latin, 
and engraved prints, distributed wherever their poison could do most 
harm. These poems and prints were alleged to hold up ministers and 
other honourable persons for ridicule, as drunkards and slanderers, who 
were prone to unrestrained attacks on innocent pigs. The anonymous 
author claims to have been present at the occasion described in these 
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poems and prints, and avows to his readers that nothing untoward had 
happened at all. A minister had invited some guests for a decent meal, 
which had been interrupted by pigs breaking into his garden. Some of 
the guests had tried to shoo the beasts away with their linen napkins. 
As this did not have the desired effect, one had taken an innocuous 
gardening tool, and had poked at a pig with the wooden handle. One 
of the pigs died of fright, another had been slightly wounded in the leg, 
and that really was all that had happened. The author rails at slanderous 
folk, who would stop at nothing to rob distinguished people of their 
honour. He claims that the prints and poems are inaccurate as to the 
time and the persons present, and that the facts have been distorted. 
The anonymous author is entirely right here, as poems and print use the 
imagery of the pig war. As we have seen, however, the story disguised 
by this imagery was all too accurate. The contention that nothing was 
amiss in Alphen was a deliberate smokescreen to hide the truth of certain 
rumours. 

Like VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, PIG WAR has defied confident 
dating so far. It has been placed in 1660, 1674 or 1676. The mention of 
prints and poems in this pamphlet, which cannot have been published 
before the summer of 1687 at the earliest, suggests a date of publication 
not much later than that year. Publication in 1687 itself is less likely, 
as the print questions the religious policies of an autocratically inclined 
Stadholder, who had ordered a standoff and a hush-up, but had not 
really resolved the underlying problem. In the end no one was called to 
account: no meat-excise was paid and no memorial masses were sung. 
The print rather reflects the situation after William III left for England, 
and government effectively reverted to the urban magistracies. They 
rigorously maintained the policy, started in the later 1670s, to balance 
the power of factions, both in secular politics and in the Church, a policy 
that was successful in the long run "3 

The Alphen Pig War was a reminder of the destructive power of 
faction, especially in the Church. The notion gained ground at the end 
of the seventeenth century that freedom of conscience could be achieved 
only when religion was controlled by the power of the state: as portrayed 
by the sword at the foot of the tree. Ministers should be limited strictly to 
their place in a well-ordered Republic: pasturing their flocks within the 
boundaries set by confession and ecclesiastical ordinances, which were in 
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turn maintained by the sovereign. A crisis like the Alphen Pig War was 
a disturbing example of the dangers to be expected from involving the 
Church in factional politics. The term coined for such involvement was: 


fanaticism. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


POPISH ANGELS AND DEMONS 


DIABOLIC BATTLE, BETWEEN A SHEPHERD, A CATHOLIC DEVIL AND 
A PorisH ANGEL. ENGAGED OUTSIDE ISENBORG, NEAR HALVERSTADT 
shows us a field next to a sheepfold (Plate 13). Signs of human habitation, 
roofs and steeples, are to be seen far away in the background. It is night. 
A full moon illuminates a bizarre spectacle. In the middle of the field 
stands a shepherd, recognisable by his staff, his dog and the flock around 
him. He stands over a demon that lies fallen at his feet. His staff is raised 
ready to make the next blow: the battle is apparently not yet over. On 
closer inspection, however, the fearsome appearance of the demon is a 
fake. The horns, claws and wings are part of a costume disguising an 
ordinary man. The devil’s-mask leaves his human hair and one ear on 
display. Instead of cloven hooves he has at least one ordinary foot shod 
with a rather prosaic sandal. Still, he is not harmless: in his fall he has 
dropped a powder horn and powder cartridge from their hiding place 
beneath his outfit, suggesting a firearm is concealed there as well. 

Meanwhile, the sheepdog chases an angel from the field. Unlike the 
demon, the angel seems to be ‘real; in the sense that it is not obviously a 
human in disguise. With outstretched arms, the angel flees the scene of 
battle, on foot. The dog is biting into the hem of its garment. Although the 
angel has fair-sized feathered wings, it does not escape through flight— 
possibly because it is weighed down by the dog. Behind the shepherd 
we see the familiar covered night-soil cart pulled by a harnessed horse. 
The horse follows the proceedings with interest. The flock is equally 
unperturbed by the violence; the animals doze, one empties its bladder 
copiously, while another nibbles at a green leaf. 

Taken literally, the dialogue below the print suggests that the viewer 
witnesses an attempt by a (real) angel, assisted by a monk dressed up as a 
demon, to convert the Lutheran shepherd Johan to Catholicism. Seeing 
that his sweet songs have not been able to lure Johan from his faith, 
the angel prays to God to maintain the garden of Catholicism. He then 
summons the Devil with mock-incantations, and orders him to throw the 
shepherd ‘and his Lutheran pulpit’ into the abyss. Growling and cursing 
in Plattdeutsch the disguised monk boasts he has eaten both Luther and 
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Calvin, and to have left what remained of them in his chamber-pot. Johan 
had better prepare to have his Lutheran faith beaten out of him. The 
shepherd, taken in by the fearsome costume, says a quick prayer, sets his 
dog at the frightening apparition, and starts hitting the devil with his staff, 
as a good Christian valiantly resisting temptation would be expected to 
do. Under the onslaught, the monk hidden beneath the devil’s costume 
begs for mercy mixing his Plattdeutsch with ecclesiastical Latin now, but 
the shepherd is unstoppable. He finally kills the monk, still assuming he is 
the Devil incarnate. Singing a few lines reminiscent of Luther’s hymn “Ей” 
feste Burg ist unser Gott, Johan celebrates the slaying of his opponent 
with a little victory dance. 

Just as he has finished digging a grave, and has put his vanquished 
enemy into it, a sheriff happens by in the company of some monks. The 
sheriff accuses the shepherd of killing a priest—the monks identify the 
figure in the grave as a member of their community. Unfazed, and still 
in full victory mood, Johan explains how an angel and a monk have 
tried to seduce him, and how, with God's help, he has both resisted their 
attempts and kicked the ass of a devil jumping at him from the bushes. 
Now the sheriff, suitably impressed, praises the shepherd for his valiant 
self-defence. He scolds the monks for impersonating devils. He orders 
them, in very anti-Catholic formulations, to remain behind the walls of 
their monastery, pursue their philosophical studies and indulge in drink 
and women rather than waste time trying to further the hopeless cause 
of their faith with the dangerous help of the Devil. 

The caption presents the image as a newsprint. ‘Batailles, or depictions 
of sieges and battles by land or by sea, were popular in the seventeenth- 
century Republic. They offered a wide audience an impression of cam- 
paigns engaged in by the States General's armies and fleets during the 
incessant armed conflicts of the time. They were widely used as deco- 
ration in homes and public buildings and also collected in albums.’ Like 
newsprint, this picture gives the precise location of the action shown: out- 
side Isenborg, near Halverstadt.? It also claims to have been published ‘at 
Ysenborgh, for Martinus Glorianus. The references to Halberstadt and 


! Waals, Prenten, pp. 12, 104-123; Klinkert, Nassau in het nieuws, pp. 47-49. 

? [n Dutch: DUVELS BATALJE GEHOLDEN TUSSCHEN EENEN SCHAEPHEERDER, EEN 
CATOLISCHEN DUVEL, EN EENEN PAAPSEN ENGEL. VOORGEVALLEN BUTEN ÍSENBORG BIJ 
HALVERSTADT. This print in RMA, Muller, Nederlandse geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 
2597 and 2895 (version 1676 and 1693); MSHR, Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nrs. 2916 
and 2637 (versions dated 1676 and 1693). 
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Lutheranism and the use of mock Plattdeutsch in the attendant dialogue 
suggest it refers to an incident that took place somewhere in the German 
Empire. 


The Frisian Hercules 


The presentation of this miraculous story as an item of ‘foreign news’ 
forms the outermost shell of deception hiding the real meaning of this 
print. A late seventeenth-century Dutch cartoon featuring the defeat of 
the Devil could hardly refer to anything other than the Bekker affair. 
In 1691-1693, Balthasar Bekker, minister of the Reformed Church in 
Amsterdam, published the four volumes of his The World Bewitched, in 
which he argued that the Devil had no power over humanity. The book 
earned Bekker undying fame. With hindsight, eighteenth-century spec- 
tatorial writings and, in their wake, all nineteenth-century historiogra- 
phy on the witch-craze and on the ‘disenchantment of the world’ revered 
him as the epitome of enlightened modernity and a key figure in the 
banishment of superstitious fears and the demise of the European witch- 
hunt.’ 

Bekker's contemporaries disagreed. They saw something entirely dif- 
ferent. The Reformed Church condemned his position as unorthodox, 
suspecting its Cartesian leanings. He was even accused of Spinozism, a 
philosophy by then strictly outlawed. Bekker was removed from office 
and denied access to the sacrament of communion. He forcefully de- 
fended himself but was eventually defeated, despite support in high 
places. The conflict between Bekker and the ecclesiastical authorities 
caused uproar throughout the Republic, although at the same time, his 
fame spread far and wide across Europe. His book touched several sensi- 
tive buttons in learned debates about the nature of the supernatural, while 
its treatment of popular fears in the vernacular also appealed to a wider 
audience. It immediately became a bestseller and was published in sev- 
eral translations. Bekker, however, was never reconciled with the Dutch 
Reformed Church, which long continued to view him as an arch-heretic 
and remained vigilant against the infiltration of his views into the minds 
of the faithful.* 


3 Dutch title: De betoverde weereld. Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, pp. 36-41; De Waardt, 
Toverij, p. 258; Nooijen, “Unserm grossen Bekker ein Denkmal?” 

4 Knuttel, Balthasar Bekker; Scheltema, Geschiedenis, pp. 286-304; Van Sluis, Bekke- 
riana, pp. 13-14, 29-41; Fix, Fallen Angels; Cameron, Enchanted Europe, pp. 264-269. 
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This cause célébre was widely publicised at the time, and DIABOLIC 
BATTLE, BETWEEN A SHEPHERD, A CATHOLIC DEVIL AND A POPISH 
ANGEL can only be understood within this context. The host of trea- 
tises and pamphlets that flooded the market upon the appearance of 
The World Bewitched overwhelmingly charged the author with a vari- 
ety of heresies. Only a few people wrote in defence of Bekker. One of 
these defences has been ascribed to Zacharias Webber, the painter who 
published his political-philosophical views on the earlier troubles in the 
Lutheran Church in the pamphlet Historical Narrative.” Most pro-Bekker 
pamphlets were even more radical than The World Bewitched itself, and 
so their authors published anonymously, or under assumed names. One 
of the most outspoken champions of Bekker was Ericus Walten, a Ger- 
man immigrant whose claims to degrees in theology, philosophy, law and 
medicine were dubious but who was demonstrably widely read: he was a 
polyglot and able communicator. He was closely associated with Romeyn 
de Hooghe as propagandist of William III and, like De Hooghe, a known 
freethinker. In 1694 he was arrested and tried for blasphemy. He died in 
prison a few years later. 

Among these radical defences we must also count the philosophical 
novel The Life of Philopater. Anonymously published in 1691, the author 
of this book was soon discovered to be Johannes Duijkerius, a proponent 
eking out a living as a schoolmaster in an Amsterdam girls’ orphanage, 
author of devotional material and corrector for a printer/publisher. The 
equally anonymous Sequel to the Life of Philopater, published in 1697, 
and riding on the sales success of its predecessor, was openly Spinozist. 
It was soon banned, and the publisher faced stiff penalties under the 
censorship regulations. Although Duijkerius avowed to have had nothing 
to do with the Sequel and was acquitted, the Life of Philopater and the 
Sequel are often mentioned in the same breath as two halves of one, out 
and out Spinozist work. In its Preface, however, The Life of Philopater 
emphatically presents itself as a defence of Bekker, the Frisian Hercules, 
who fearlessly dared to expose prejudice. Reading the text as such, and 
not as an advertisement for Spinozism, offers some insight into the 
reception of Bekker among his admirers. 


5 Chapter з and 4 above. Webber, Aanmerkinge over de predicatie van den Eerw. Heer 
Do. Adrianus van Wesel. The ‘minister of Bovenkarspel’ referred to in Duijkerius, Life of 
Philopater, 121-122, is this same Adrianus van Wesel. 

6 Fix, Fallen angels, pp. 107-124. 
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‘The Life of Philopater tells the life story of a young man, ‘whose cradle 
rocked to Voetian cant and who was raised in the mysteries of the 
Cocceians. The (anti) hero Philopater was brought up by silly Reformed 
parents, who fed him so much Voetian-style religion that he grew up 
as a sickly and melancholy bookworm. In his extreme preoccupation 
with theology, if not with its Voetian type, Philopater presents a mirror 
image of the young Rothé. Unlike Rothé, however, he was saved from 
irrevocable delusion by the firm hand of a level-headed minister from 
Zeeland. A written key to The Life of Philopater has identified this rescuer 
as Johannes de Mey, one of Mommas patrons and his colleague as 
professor of the Illustrious School in Middelburg. 

Having been saved from the caricature of Voetianism, however, young 
Philopater falls prey to an extravagant form of Cocceianism. He spends 
his days trawling the Bible for proof of the Cocceian view of history with 
its seven periods. He applied, as his key Cocceius’ dictum, that ‘a text 
can have as many meanings as can be read into it, he finds prophecies 
in the most unlikely parts of Scripture. In his Voetian phase Philopater 
(lover of his father) is under the influence of his father and his reverence 
for tradition is literally pathological. In his Cocceian phase Philopater 
is close to his fellow student Philologos (lover of text). Their studies 
together err on the side of an excessive reverence for the text of the Bible. 
Thus the successive sidekicks provided by the author reveal Philopater's 
weak spots. He is saved from both by an unnamed proponent in Franeker, 
who is an avatar of Bekker, or his admirer, Duijkerius himself. He offers 
the two friends Philopater and Philologos ‘different food’: a reference 
to the titles of a series of catechisms written by Bekker.” Revealing the 
dogmatisms of the rival schools and theological luminaries of the day as 
so many forms of prejudice, the proponent admonishes Philopater and 
his friend to seek, love and follow Christ, with an open mind and a free 
conscience.? 

All this nicely fits Bekker's position. He was neither a Voetian nor a 
Cocceian. This may have recommended him for a call to Amsterdam: the 
Amsterdam burgomasters had a known preference for peaceful ministers 
who would abstain from fanning the flames of school rivalry. It also fits 


7 Bekker published catechisms for children and adults: Milk for Children (Dutch: 
Kinder-melk), Cut bread for Christian children (Dutch: Gesneeden Broodt voor de Kristen 
kinderen), Solid Food for Secure Believers (Dutch: De Vaste spyze der Volmaakten); but see 
Duijkerius, Het leven, p. 114. 

8 Duijkerius, Het leven, pp. 114-124. 
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Bekker’s crusade against prejudice in The World Bewitched. Prejudice is 
for Bekker (and for the enlightened Philopater) everything that impedes 
the uninhibited judgement of the individual conscience. Time and again 
he rails against theologians reading Scripture through the lens of a 
confessional doctrine. 

Duijkerius takes this one step further and reveals the aberrations that 
result from taking Voetian or Cocceian theology to their extremes— 
pathological asceticism and the delusions of self-proclaimed prophets 
like Rothé and Kuhlman respectively. The teachings of the level-headed 
proponent are not elaborated much further. However, this personage— 
the real hero of the novel—claims that the Bible, properly used, is ‘a light 
shining in dark places: Besides being a quotation from the Gospel of John 
1:5, this is also the title of a radical Spinozist work by Adriaan Koerbagh, 
which contained a vehement refutation of all the main tenets of Chris- 
tianity. The author was arrested for blasphemy and died in an Amsterdam 
prison.” In The Life of Philopater, under the guise of anonymity and using 
the unnamed proponent as his mouthpiece, Duijkerius thus cautiously 
admits to philosophical leanings that were more radical than Bekker ever 
allowed himself to have. The reading public seems not to have noticed. 
The Life of Philopater was well received, as adherents of both schools 
could enjoy the caricature. 

Poems in praise of Bekker were written in larger numbers than pam- 
phlets, and most of these are anonymous too. We may assume they ini- 
tially circulated orally and in manuscript. Some are set to popular tunes, 
suggesting they were meant to be sung. This was a well-known way 
to evade censorship. Nobody knew the origins of such songs and they 
could be sung in a tavern or in some merry company which, when chal- 
lenged by the authorities, could always claim drunkenness, ignorance 
of the author and unawareness of the contents. Satiric verse was a not 
uncommon form of critical commentary.!! The commotion surround- 
ing The World Bewitched inspired enough poetry to fill three volumes, 
and demand was apparently lively enough to interest a printer. 


9 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, pp. 190-196. 

10 Meyer, ‘Een theologische roman, р. 193. 

П Love, Scribal Publication; Love, English Clandestine Satire. 

2 Verscheyde gedichten; Vervolg van verscheyde gedigten; Tweede vervolg der gedigten. 
Cf. Weekhout, Boekencensuur, pp. 216-218 for a lively impression of the production and 
dissemination of this kind of propaganda. 
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Apart from some pamphlets, a novel, and poetry, the laudatory pub- 
licity for Bekker and his book also used the medium of commemorative 
medals. All feature a portrait of Bekker on one side and, on the other, 
either a short poem or an allegorical picture. The rhymes praise Bekker 
as a champion of reason over superstition and as a martyr to the cause 
of the unbiased reading of Scripture—to the outrage of the Amsterdam 
Reformed consistory. Two of the allegories found on these medals con- 
tain references to the Amsterdam magistrates who had not withdrawn 
their protection of Bekker. A third medal shows a personification of 
Truth carrying two keys in his hand and an All-seeing Eye above his 
head. He is resting on a book, presumably The World Bewitched, which 
is lying on a pillar, symbol of well-founded stability. Two smaller figures 
symbolising the common people pursue little flying demons with raised 
arms: Bekker’s work is presented as empowering the faithful to expel the 
Devil. A fourth medal shows Bekker dressed as Hercules defeating a two- 
headed monster with his club while Envy, a woman with serpentine hair, 
wrings her hands in the background. 

A fifth medal shows the True Church, personified as a woman with 
Bekkers book under her left arm, and in her right hand a double- 
tailed whip with which she threatens a fire-breathing monster. Each 
of the whip ends carries a star, representing the twin lights of natural 
reason and divine revelation. Next to her, lie two crossed palm-leaves 
encircled by a snake biting its own tail: this is a symbol of eternal glory. 
The originators of these medals are, of course, unknown, except for the 
last one. Its design was discussed in correspondence between Ericus 
Walten and the silversmith Johannes Smeltzing of The Hague (Plate 14). 
Waltens correspondence was impounded as evidence by the Provincial 
Court in 1694, after Walten had savagely attacked Bekker's opponents: he 
decried their insistence on the active role of the Devil in human affairs 
as Devil-worship, and the decision of the Synod of Noord-Holland as 
proof of the collective madness of the ecclesiastical establishment. The 
confiscated letters prove that Walten and Smeltzing designed, produced 
and distributed this particular medal. They surreptitiously supplied a 
number of booksellers and other sympathisers with copies in several 
sizes, in lead or silver. The latter were made only by special order. > 


13 Knuttel, Balthasar Bekker, pp. 268, 302-303. 

4 Loon, Beschryving der Nederlandsche historipenningen, IV, pp. 224-227. 

15 Knuttel, 'Ericus Walten; Bunge, ‘Eric Walter’; cf. for similar types Cools, Keblusek 
and Noldus, Your Humble Servant; APC], inv. nr. 5366/14. 
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Although the subject matter of the Bekker controversy lent itself 
to representation in allegorical imagery, such depictions were in fact 
very few. One of the pamphlets in defence of Bekker includes a print 
showing a bust of Bekker mounted on a sturdy column. At the foot of 
the column we see a representation of Hell, in the form of a reeking 
dunghill in the unwholesome depths of which lies the Devil in chains. 
The prejudice fought by Bekker is depicted as a clump of poppy heads 
spreading a soporific odour that mingles with the noxious vapours from 
the midden. According to the explanatory text this scene illustrates how 
Bekker’s reasoning overcomes delusions of demonic activity produced 
by stupidity and ignorance. The pamphlet, which simply corroborates 
Bekkers opinion, is the only one that bears the name of its author: 
Johannes Hilarides, vice-rector of the Latin school in Dokkum. 

There is an image that was never actually printed but had considerably 
more bite. A drawing intended as a draft for a print is to be found in 
the correspondence of Walten in the archives of the Provincial Court 
(Plate 15). The artist shows us the world bewitched: a globe upon which a 
big dark Devil sits enthroned. Various types of cleric support his throne. 
The Devil lulls the entire world to sleep, sprinkling it with poppy seed. 
Bekker stands aside, holding a telescope, implying that he alone is alert 
and far-sighted enough to see the Devil for what he really is. The drawing 
had been sent to Walten by its unknown artist with the suggestion that 
he write some accompanying verse and have it printed. However, there is 
no known print of this design. With its obvious representation of priests 
and ministers as upholders of the reign of the Prince of Darkness it may 
have been too dangerous even for Walten to print." 


Bible Translation under Fire 


If Bekker had outspoken supporters and admirers, his opponents proved 
stronger in the short run. A general idea of the main points of the 
debate will enable us to decode the message of DIABOLIC BATTLE. Bekker 
employed a controversial theological-philosophical method in The World 
Bewitched. For his argument that the Devil has no power over man, 
Bekker adduces two authorities: the Bible and Descartes. According to 
the Bible, God has chained the Devil in Hell, only to emerge again for the 


16 [Hilarides], Eer en deugd van de duivel. 
17 АРС], inv. nr. 5366/14. 
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last Armageddon at the end of Time. According to Descartes, spirit and 
matter do not interact (save for the human body and soul, according to 
special divine dispensation). The Reformed Church considered the use of 
Cartesianism in biblical exegesis and theological speculation unaccept- 
able, and the States of Holland had repeatedly issued bans against mixing 
philosophy and theology—a procedure Descartes himself had rejected. 
Bekker argued that correct biblical exegesis confirms Cartesian notions. 
Although strictly speaking Bekker did not use philosophy to explain the- 
ological notions, his conclusions were condemned as equally unaccept- 
able, or maybe even worse.!? 

Bekker's main aim in The World Bewitched was to unmask as prejudice 
belief in the Devil and demonic possession. Such belief was, according to 
Bekker, a heritage from the distant pagan past uncritically adopted by the 
Catholic Church. Modern Protestants should know better. Unfortunately, 
however, even the theologians of the Reformed Church had been unable 
to distance themselves from these heathen imaginings. These had been 
read into the Dutch States Translation of the Bible,” as translation is 
usually interpretation as well.? The translators had introduced devils 
and demons into passages that make perfect sense as descriptions of 
human agency or natural phenomena. In an often bantering tone, Bekker 
demonstrates the absurdities that result from these faulty interpretations: 
they tend to credit the Devil with powers that surpass those of God 
himself. Christians are thus made into ditheists, fearing the Devil as well 
as God.?! Angels present Bekker with less of a problem. The Bible never 
claims that angels have power over man, so that there is no clash here with 
Cartesianism. Bekker is convinced that in general, wherever the word 
“апре? occurs in the translation, this refers to earthly messengers, or that 
the term should be taken as a metaphor. He denies neither the existence 
of angels nor of the Devil, but exposes the translation of Scripture, the 
text that was used for preaching and read by the faithful, as coloured by 
remnants of a pagan world-view. 

Of course anti-Cartesians rejected The World Bewitched because of 
Bekker’s open admiration of Descartes’ philosophy, but many of those 
theologians who valued Cartesianism furiously objected to the book as 


18 Fix, Fallen Angels, pp. 35-57; Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, p. 31. 

19 Bekker, De betoverde weereld, П, 48, pp. 74-76, 167-168, 170. 

20 Bekker, De betoverde weereld, IL, pp. 159, 262. 

?! Bekker, De betoverde weereld, 1, pp. 22-23, 118, 125-128, 135-138, IL, 108. Espe- 
cially flippant is his mockery of the usual renderings of the history of Job, IL, pp. 154-159, 
and of the temptation of Christ, II, р. 166. 
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well, for the rashness with which Bekker applied the accommodation 
theory in his exegesis. Theologians were long used to reading biblical 
passages as allegory, holding that God had tailored his revelations to the 
intellectual capacities and imaginative powers of the people who wrote 
the books of the Bible. Bekker however, took this accommodation theory 
to what was at that time an extreme position, using it to refute current 
exegesis. This endangered the confessional statements of the Reformed 
Church, as these were based on received interpretations of Scripture. 
He did so, moreover, in the vernacular, and in an often jocose style. To 
reach a wide audience, he even created advance publicity for The World 
Bewitched, in sermons, and in a pamphlet in which he discussed the 
sensational reports about a witchcraft trial in England, then published 
in the Republic.” 

The enormity of all this becomes apparent if we look at the status of the 
States Translation. This translation was an initiative of the Synod of Dor- 
drecht that ended the Arminian Controversies, and was intended to cre- 
ate a firm basis for Reformed theology and piety. Eminent biblical schol- 
ars worked on the project, using the best available Hebrew and Greek 
texts. Once finished, the States General had the translation published 
under its authority in 1637. It was regarded as containing the unadulter- 
ated Word of God. The synods established an elaborate protocol for the 
correction of proofs in every new edition in order to guarantee a flawless 
text. Only duly authorised printers, in full compliance with this proto- 
col, were allowed to print the States Translation. Theologians who dis- 
agreed with interpretative choices made by the translators in relation to 
specific words or passages were forcibly silenced, even when the accu- 
racy of their suggestions and their orthodoxy were undisputed. Finally, 
censorship, both secular and ecclesiastical, guarded against any infringe- 
ment of the text or authority of the authorised translation. As the States 
Translation was held to contain divine revelation in its pure form, it mer- 
ited the deepest reverence and unquestioning acceptance.” 

Bekker not only challenged the literal truth of biblical stories, he also 
ridiculed the gullibility with which the translators had retained a per- 
sonified evil, in the teeth of theological, philosophical and philolog- 
ical reason. Theologically, belief in the Devil as a force active in the 
world amounted to Manichean dualism. Philosophically, it was impos- 


22 Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, pp. 25, 33-34; Bekker, Engels verhaal. 
23 De Bruin, “Invoering en ontvangst’; Weekhout, Boekencensuur, 142; cf. ‘Niets kan 
haar glans verdoven’. See also Sheehan, The Enlightenment Bible, pp. 1-30. 
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sible that a spiritual entity could have effect in the material world. Philo- 
logically, the terms translated as ‘the Devil’ were better rendered as the 
more neutral ‘adversary; assuming human instead of demonic agency. In 
maintaining the reality of the Devil nonetheless, the translators allowed 
themselves to be blinkered by tradition—in Bekker's favourite formula- 
tion: by prejudice. Thus they kept alive pagan superstition. In The World 
Bewitched Bekker not only exposed belief in the Devil and witchcraft as 
so many old wives’ tales, but he exposed the States Translation as con- 
taminated with fairy tales. He put before a wide reading public a level of 
ridicule that went much further than the corrections proposed by well- 
meaning scholars and that was firmly stifled by the authorities. 

Irrespective of theological or philosophical leanings, a vast majority of 
the reading public, academic as well as non-academic, judged Bekker to 
have over-stepped the limits of the acceptable in his bold exegeses and 
his open, and often flippant critique of the usual readings of the Bible, 
and especially of the States Translation. He compounded his crime by 
publishing his book without the required approval of his classis. Bekker 
had a history of problems with ecclesiastical censorship. In Friesland, 
where his career began, his Solid Food for Secure Believers, a catechism 
for adults,** was alternately censored and approved several times by 
the theological faculty of Franeker and other ecclesiastical committees 
between 1670 and 1675. These years were marred by factionalism in 
politics and in the church. Undecided rivalry between factions produced 
bizarre swings of ecclesiastical patronage and with it alternations between 
favour and disfavour of Bekker and his work.” Bekker needed patronage, 
as he aspired to a chair in theology at Franeker University. For that reason 
he had gained his doctorate as early as 1665. Anti-Cartesian opposition, 
however, got Bekker disqualified through tenacious objections against 
his Solid Food. He was forced to give his word never again to publish 
anything without prior consent of the classis. In 1674 he had to leave 
Friesland, and in 1676 the States of Friesland pronounced him unfit ever 
to hold an academic position in Franeker.? 

Even so, Bekker enjoyed enough patronage to gain the prestigious 
position of Reformed minister in Amsterdam. Against his earlier prom- 
ises, there he published The World Bewitched without prior review and 


4 Dutch title: De vaste spyze der volmaakten, published Franeker 1670. 

25 About this affair Bekker, De Friesche Godgeleerdheid; on Bekker's position in relation 
to factions Kalma, ‘It rampjier* 

26 Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, pp. 17-18, 22-23. 
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approval of the classis. Had he asked for approval, publication would no 
doubt have been denied. Despite the presence of individual supporters, 
the consistory of Amsterdam as a body received the book with indigna- 
tion, and lodged a complaint with the classis of Amsterdam. After heated 
debates and several failed attempts to find some form of reconciliation, 
the classis imposed a temporary suspension of office on Bekker. By that 
time, however, the opposition had mobilised classes and synods through- 
out the country to protest Bekker's controversial use of Cartesian philos- 
ophy and his abuse of the Bible before the Provincial Synod of Noord- 
Holland. 

In his own defence, Bekker consistently deflected attention from his 
unconventional exegesis. On the one hand he arrogantly claimed aca- 
demic freedom as a doctor, a privilege formally limited to full professors 
only. On the other hand he argued with an impressive show of erudition 
that his Cartesianism served sincere pastoral concerns and did not con- 
tradict the Confession of Faith. Neither strategy succeeded. In August 
1692 the Synod of Noord-Holland deposed him. As in Friesland in the 
16705, Bekker’s patrons were not powerful enough to prevent his fall from 
favour. They could, however, save him from falling very far. The Amster- 
dam burgomasters who had warmly supported his appointment to their 
city continued payment of his salary despite his condemnation by the 
synod, and even boycotted the appointment of a successor to take his 
place. 


From Amsterdam to Ysenborgh 


Bekker’s exegetical tactics in his fight against prejudice in The World 
Bewitched provides the key to the interpretation of DIABOLIC BATTLE, 
BETWEEN A SHEPHERD, A CATHOLIC DEVIL AND A POPISH ANGEL. De- 
monstrating that belief in the Devil as a personification of evil was unbib- 
lical, Bekker reduced this belief to a remnant of paganism uncritically 
taken over by the Catholic Church. The Protestant Reformation had puri- 
fied the Church of many superstitions, but had retained belief in the 
Devil. Bekker confronted his fellow Reformed theologians with a piece 
of unfinished business. Luther had rejected Roman Catholic doctrine, 


27 Extensive description of the ‘heresy-trial’ in Knuttel, Balthasar Bekker, pp. 270-317; 
Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, pp. 25-28. 
28 Van Bunge, De Nederlandse Republiek, p. 73. 
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canon law and the Latin Vulgate because they were human interpreta- 
tions of the faith. Bekker accused the Reformed Church of his day of 
having returned to the errors of Catholicism. The Devil and witchcraft 
were merely useful examples. Keeping his distance from both Voetians 
and Cocceians, as opinionated forms of Protestantism, he struck at the 
States Translation and its retention of pagan prejudice. The maker of Dra- 
BOLIC BATTLE, BETWEEN A SHEPHERD, A CATHOLIC DEVIL AND A POPISH 
ANGEL therefore presents Bekker’s crusade against belief in the Devil as 
the fight of a Lutheran shepherd against the lures of Catholicism. 

The references to Luther and Lutheranism in this print do not envisage 
the Lutheran Church and its founder, but the quintessential Protestant 
drive towards reform, envisaged as a return to evangelical purity. The 
Lutheran shepherd Johan stands for Bekker—ministers are shepherds 
of their congregations. By designating him as Lutheran the Amsterdam 
minister is identified as another Reformer. ‘Slips of the tongue’ in the 
Luther metaphors achieve this identification. The angel, for instance, 
wants Johan ‘and his Lutheran pulpit’ thrown into Hell, revealing Johan 
as the equivalent of a reforming preacher. The popish angel does not 
invoke the help of the Devil against a Saxon professor of theology who 
threatens the ‘Catholic garden, but against a “Westphalian Beelzebub. 
Bekker’s father was an immigrant from Westphalia and, although this 
German territory was the homeland of many immigrants to the Republic, 
among who were several theologians, there is only one who achieved 
fame for unmasking the Devil. Beelzebub and Balthasar even sound alike. 

The defeated demon is not the Devil as Christian tradition presents 
him, but a man in disguise. The disguised monk is about to have his 
mask removed: an undoubtedly conscious allusion to the earlier work of 
Abraham Palingh, Witchcraft Unmasked,” explicitly quoted by Bekker. 
Palingh argued in this book that phenomena commonly blamed on 
witches and demonic possession always turn out to be no more than 
deceitful trickery.” Here we find key arguments that return in Bekker's 
The World Bewitched: Bekker argues throughout that the real Devil lies 
chained in Hell and that where the translators of the Bible render ‘Devil’ 
the original text always refers to human adversaries.?! 


? Dutch title: f Afgerukt mom-aansight der toverye, published Haarlem 1659. 

30 Bekker, De betoverde Weereld, П, p. 146. Bekker also quotes Reginald Scott and 
Antonius van Dale as authors who have refuted belief in magic powers. 

31 Bekker literally writes: Not everything that seems a Devil, really is a Devil, De 
betoverde weereld, П, р. 208. 
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The man in the mask is a religious opponent: a monk intent on tempt- 
ing the shepherd away from his faith. The monk does not, however, stand 
for Roman Catholicism, but for the rival schools in seventeenth cen- 
tury Dutch Reformed Protestantism. Enlightened anti-clericalism often 
used the word ‘monkish’ for unenlightened teaching that led the faith- 
ful astray.” The monks presented in the dialogue, who identify the man 
in the Devil-costume as one of their own, are accused by the sheriff 
as theological hair-splitters, drunkards and lechers, who have perverted 
true godliness. At first sight this is the language of invective, used by 
humanists and reformers against monasticism. It also echoes the polem- 
ical exchanges between Voetians and Cocceians in the pamphlet wars of 
the 1670s where parties also accuse each other of false theology, often 
stirring in a generous serving of insinuation as to moral depravity. The 
Life of Philopater made a hilarious caricature of these polemic strategies. 
The secret weapon hidden beneath the clothing of the disguised monk 
probably refers to the political support enjoyed by anti-Cartesians at the 
time. 

The angel pursued by the shepherd's dog is real; so real that the dog can 
sink his teeth into it. It is a messenger of flesh and blood as, according to 
Bekker, were those messengers wrongfully transmogrified into ‘angels’ by 
the translators. Because Bekker did not deny the existence of angelic spir- 
itual beings, the angel is depicted as ‘real: The figure of the angel in the 
print does not, however, refer to discussion about the nature of angels, 
but to the States Translation. After all, the vernacular Bible, like a mes- 
senger, relays the Word of God to mankind. As Bekker denounces belief 
in the influence ofthe Devil and biblical literalism generally as essentially 
Catholic, it is a popish angel. Where Rome declared the Latin Vulgate to 
be the authoritative Bible, Luther had provided a more accurate vernacu- 
lar version, purged of doctrinal bias. Bekker, in his turn, was purifying the 
Dutch States Translation from prejudices based on pagan and Catholic 
error. Again, we are shown how Bekker in his The World Bewitched com- 
pleted the Reformation initiated by the German reformer. 

The flock at the shepherd's feet consists of both sheep and goats. This 
is a usual representation of mankind, or the Church, as a mixed company 
of the righteous and the unrighteous. At the Last Judgement they will be 
separated: the sheep destined for Heaven, the goats for Hell. The sheep in 
the print are quietly dozing. The goats, those churchmen who opposed 


32 Champion, The Pillars of Priestcraft Shaken; Barnett, Idol Temples. 
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Bekker, are more active: one is copiously passing water whilst another 
nibbles at a green leaf, metaphors for envy and greed. The horse and 
the night-soil cart stand idly by. As in FRATRICIDE OR Ріс WAR it holds 
the unsound arguments that were brought forward in the debate, but 
ought to be thrown out like garbage. It does, however, not cart away the 
vanquished: Bekker’s opponents may have banned him from the Church 
but he did not have to leave Amsterdam. 

A print exalting Bekker as the true shepherd, the real heir of Luther's 
Reformation, could well originate in a radical milieu close to people 
like Ericus Walten. The shepherd/Bekker vanquishes belief not only 
in dark powers but, moreover, also in the ecclesiastical establishment, 
represented by the monk/s. The sheriff, taking the role of the choir 
in a classic play, even chases them and their theology back to their 
monastery/ivory tower, warning them against allying themselves with 
the Devil—echoing Walten’s characterisation of the churchmen as Devil- 
worshippers. In reality, however, there was no victory over the Church, 
as Bekker had been defeated in the classis and the synod. This explains 
the nocturnal setting of the Diabolic Battle: what we see is but wishful 
thinking, a dream. The synonym for dream: an apparition of the night 
(Dutch: nachtgezicht) is often used in the titles of satires playing on unreal 
hopes or fears. 

The Luther-against-the-monks metaphor used in DIABOLIC BATTLE 
as a reference to Bekker, as a champion of further Reformation against 
the Reformed establishment, is the third smokescreen that hides its 
message.” The metaphor is present even in the smallest details. The 
blatantly fictive name and address of the printer given at the bottom of 
the sheet: Martinus Glorianus, is an allusion to the triumphant German 
reformer. The name given for the print shop: Munniken-druk can be 
taken to mean Monk's Press; but also ‘monkish oppression. The toponym 
‘Isenborg near Halverstadt’ for the place where the ‘battle’ occurred is 
ambiguous. There is no Isenborg or Ysenborgh near Halberstadt. What 
is to be found in these environs is Eisleben, where Luther spent his youth, 
and where he was hidden for secular and ecclesiastical pursuers in the 
Wartburg. The town is appositely located in the foothills of the infamous 
Bocksberg where, according to folklore, the Devil presides over witches’ 
Sabbaths. The syllables ‘Eis’ and ‘Ys alliterate and respectively, in German 
and Dutch, mean ‘ice’ ‘Burg’ might be taken to refer to Luther’s famous 


33 Cf. Bekkeriana, рр. 35-36. 
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hymn. For the initiated, however, Ysenborgh stands for ‘the city on the 
IJ’: Amsterdam, not far from the village Halfweg. 

DIABOLIC BATTLE characterises the biblicism of the defenders of the 
States Translation and the confessionalism of the churchmen as popish. 
At the time this would be understood as an equivalent of superstitious. 
The print denounces the ecclesiastical establishment as insufficiently 
reformed, as falling short of its own ideals.** At the same time it celebrates 
Bekker as a true shepherd, a hero, who fearlessly faces the ills of the 
church, and unmasks its darker sides. DIABOLIC BATTLE offers a critique 
that is at least as sharp as the unpublished drawing of the Devil enthroned 
on the globe and controlling an assortment of priests found among the 
correspondence of Ericus Walten. It is, however, much harder to read— 
perhaps because it could only be published in deeply encrypted form. 


Again a Riddle of Dates 


DIABOLIC BATTLE, a satire on the Bekker affair, has always been con- 
sidered earlier than 1691 yet this cannot be so. It exists in two versions, 
mirror images bearing two different dates. A version that shows the angel 
fleeing to the right is dated 1676; the other version that has him fleeing 
to the left carries the date 1693 (Plates 13 and 16). The first date 1676 has 
led to the suggestion that ecclesiastical troubles in Middelburg of that 
year were the subject of the print, but this idea is hard to sustain. There 
is nothing to connect the Middelburg affair with angels and demons. 

Muller interpreted DIABOLIC BATTLE as a satire on the troubles in 
the Lutheran Church of Amsterdam, fooled by the manifold references 
to Luther and Germany. He suggested that the print was inspired by 
two sermons preached by the Lutheran minister Volkhard Visscher.” 
Shortly before his death, on November 3, 1677 and again on February 
27, 1678 he preached on the subject of demonic possession. In 1678, an 
anonymous friend of the minister published the sermons, declaring in 
a short preface that Visscher's sermons had aroused controversy among 
the congregation. As the minister could no longer defend himself, the 
publication of his sermons should serve to clear his name. 


34 Cameron, Enchanted Europe, p. 244. 

?» Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, I, pp. 394, 442. 

36 Visscher, Verstooringe des Satans Ryck. On the popularity of devil-literature and 
sermons among Lutherans Nischan, ‘Lutheran confessionalization. 
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Based on this preface it has been assumed that Visscher’s sermons 
caused a commotion among the Lutheran congregation comparable to 
the uproar that would erupt fourteen years later over Bekker’s The World 
Bewitched. Lutheran historians even claimed for ‘their’ Visscher the hon- 
our of having denounced superstition in advance of Bekker.” The result- 
ing hypothesis was: that the first version of the print appeared as a com- 
ment on Visscher’s sermons and was subsequently pirated in 1693 on the 
occasion of Bekker’s condemnation. It is, however, unlikely that Visscher 
caused a major disturbance among the ranks of the Lutheran congrega- 
tion, as no trace whatsoever of such an event can be found. Moreover, the 
sermons were preached in 1677 and 1678, and not in 1676, the year that 
appears on the print. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century onwards, the Devil be- 
came a hot topic in the Republic. Trials for witchcraft had long been 
abandoned, ever since the Supreme Court ruled in 1594 that it was a 
crime that was impossible to prove or disprove conclusively. This did not 
end popular belief in the existence and activities of witches. Accusations 
of harmful magic and a pact with the Devil continued even though they 
could no longer be brought to trial, and news about spectacular trials for 
witchcraft abroad also reached the Republic. The World Bewitched was 
probably inspired by a spectacular series of witch-burnings in Sweden 
that came to a sudden end when the courts proved that all accusations 
had been false.’ But more than any actual and widespread belief in 
witchcraft, it was the reception of Cartesian philosophy that fuelled 
discussions about the Devil, demons and angels. As Cartesianism was 
highly controversial, any minister publicly declaring his views on this 
matter from his pulpit could count on mixed reactions, and I assume 
this was the case with Visscher. As one of the Hoppeans, Visscher’s 
orthodoxy was constantly scrutinised, and he was repeatedly censured 
for theological ‘innovations: However, he never generated the kind of 
high-profile controversies that could create a market for pamphlets or 
cartoons. There is no evidence whatsoever that he created an incident that 
made him the talk of the town either among co-religionists or outsiders. 


37 Sevensma, ‘Een tweetal preeken, pp. 19-24; Loosjes, Geschiedenis, р. 142, cf. De 
Waardt, Toverij, p. 255. 

38 De Waardt, Toverij, pp. 121-126 and passim; Knuttel, Balthasar Bekker, pp. 197-198; 
Ankarloo, ‘Sweden: The Mass Burnings. 

39 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, рр. 375-405; Cameron, Enchanted Europe, pp. 241- 
310. 
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The years 1676 and 1693 do make sense in relation to the Bekker-affair. 
In 1676 Voetian ascendancy reached its high water mark. That year wit- 
nessed the deposition of the Cocceian professor of theology Abraham 
Heidanus in Leiden,“ the decision of the States of Friesland to exclude 
Bekker from the University of Franeker for іе,“ and the intervention of 
the Stadholder in Middelburg to depose Momma and Van der Waeyen.” 
After Middelburg, the decline of the anti-Cartesian Orangist-Voetian 
faction set in. Universities and city churches introduced equal represen- 
tation of Voetians and Cocceians, and enforced harmony. This strategy 
was by and large successful, although incidents like the Alphen Pig War 
could not be prevented entirely. The deposition of Bekker in 1692 was 
the last clear victory for the anti-Cartesians. The opposition to The World 
Bewitched no longer pitted Voetians against Cocceians: the rivals faced 
a common enemy in Bekker’s onslaught against the ‘popery’ of vested 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

In 1693 the second part of The World Bewitched and Bekker’s Frisian 
Divinity were published. In the latter Bekker looked back upon the 
adversity he had experienced in that province in the 1670s and which, 
with hindsight, had found a sequel in the affair surrounding The World 
Bewitched. Frisian Divinity appeared with a dedication to the Frisian 
Stadholder Hendrik Casimir II. For such a dedication the explicit per- 
mission of the dedicatee was required, and we must assume that the 
Stadholder agreed with its contents: a lengthy exposition of the parti- 
sanship of the States of Friesland twenty years previously. This beto- 
kened a partial rehabilitation of Bekker in Friesland—by the political 
powers, if not by the Church.* By that time the Reformed Churchs vic- 
tory over Bekker had already proven hollow. The burgomasters of Am- 
sterdam maintained his honour despite the ecclesiastical censure pro- 
nounced against him. Resisting pressure from the provincial synods, the 
States of Holland refused to prohibit publication of The World Bewitched. 
The years 1676 and 1693 constitute fitting bookends to the Bekker- 
affair. 


40 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, pp. 28-29. 

^! Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, pp. 22-23. 

2 Van der Bijl, De tweedracht’; Van Sluis, Het omzwaaien. 

5 Dutch title: De Friesche Godgeleerdheid, see Van Sluis, Bekkeriana, p. 22. 
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Despite the date 1676 on one of the mirrored prints, both versions of 
DIABOLIC BATTLE most probably appeared іп, or shortly after, 1693. 
Because of its reference to Bekker's unmasking of the Devil, the date 1676 
is too early. The level of secrecy in the print argues for publication at a 
moment when the condemnation of Bekker was still fresh, and praise for 
his work contentious. We may expand on Muller’s hunch that the three 
prints VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, FRATRICIDE OR PIG WAR and 
DIABOLIC BATTLE form a series, and assume that they were published 
at the same time. This also fits well with this date. The commotion 
surrounding the activities of Johannes Rothé and his Fifth Monarchists 
had subsided, and they could be mentioned openly. The Alphen Pig War 
was much more recent. It was safe enough to refer to a scandal in Alphen 
openly, although perhaps not yet wise to be very specific. The Bekker 
affair needed more smokescreens. 

The three episodes present excellent examples of what enlightened 
observers abhorred most in religion. The Enlightenment was not anti- 
religious per se. Enthusiasm, fanaticism, and superstition, were consid- 
ered to be false religions. These were lessons learned the hard way dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. Enthusiasm, the attempt to overturn public 
order and establish the rule of the saints, as part of a divinely ordained 
mission, was the one they abhorred most. The English Civil War provided 
a number of examples. Fanaticism, theological partisanship fought out in 
the political arena, had caused endless trouble, in the Arminian Contro- 
versies as well as in the conflicts over Cartesianism and Cocceianism. 
Superstition, in the form of a dictatorial insistence on very precise for- 
mulations of faith or forms of worship, was felt to burden the conscience 
and endanger true faith. It was also found outside the Roman Catholic 
Church: Voetian literalism and precisianism could be equally supersti- 
tious. Read in this way, the three prints constitute a triptych not only on 
stylistic grounds, but also in content. 

In 1694 the States of Holland published a Resolution towards the 
Peace of the Church. It carried practically the same message as VISION 
OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, FRATRICIDE OR PIG Wan and DIABOLIC BAT- 
TLE combined. Although the resolution resembled the successive bans 
against contentious preaching or teaching, it distinguished itself by its 
comprehensiveness. Henceforth all professors of theology, and all minis- 
ters, should abide by the Three Formularies of Unity. In so doing, differ- 
ences of opinion would remain only over matters that could not possibly 
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be among the central tenets of the Christian faith. Such minor differences 
of opinion should not, under any circumstance, be presented as obliga- 
tory for orthodoxy or become the subject of controversy. Or: exit super- 
stition. Theologians were expressly forbidden to trouble political author- 
ities, the common faithful, or their students, over points of religion that 
could cause division or burden the conscience. Or: exit fanaticism. The 
injunction to ordain and call only peaceable men as ministers offered 
protection against enthusiasm. By government order, the Church should 
be at peace. Prejudice of whatever theological colour was banished from 
the public sphere in favour of a more reasonable Christianity.“ 


4 Cf. Vermij, Secularisering en natuurwetenschap, рр. 89-96. 
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HIEROGLYPHS AND SPECTATORIAL SATIRE 


As the seventeenth century drew to a close, the type of print we have dis- 
cussed so far seems to have gone out of fashion. In this chapter I will dis- 
cuss two series of prints, quite different in format, size, style and quality. 
One is a hefty tome, containing 63 very sophisticated, highly complex and 
dazzlingly original allegorical images, accompanied by extensive learned 
explanations in prose, by the hand of the controversial etcher Romeyn de 
Hooghe. It bears the title Hieroglyphica, or emblems of the ancient peoples 
(...) containing an exhaustive essay on the progressive decline and cor- 
ruption of religion through the ages, and its recent reformation until the 
present day.' The other could not be more different. It is a loose-leafed 
and anonymously published collection of prints: adaptations or even bla- 
tantly pirated editions of earlier works, with often very corny doggerel 
verse as commentary. The prints were sold under the title Roma Pertur- 
bata, or the Catholic Church in uproar, presented in 10 (in a later edition: 
13) emblems showing how the papacy, but especially the monks, trespass 
against the Ten Commandments? 

Chronologically they are the latest known examples of the genre we 
have studied so far: satire on matters of church and religion employing 
pictures with an allegory so dense and convoluted that they could be read 
only by those who were thoroughly informed about both the conflict to 
which the plates refer and about the semiotics current among connois- 
seurs of art and letters. Neither collection has attracted much scholarly 
attention. Together they seem to sum up the emerging argument I have 
threaded through the preceding chapters, and take it to the next level. 
Both criticise religion as it is. Both, however, steer their readers towards 
religion as it should be, redefining its foundation, function, and posi- 
tion within the state. I discuss these two collections here for their general 
argument, without analysing in depth all the separate plates contained in 
them. 


1 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica of merkbeelden der oude volkeren. 
2 L.VJ., Roma Perturbata, ofte 't beroerde Romen. 
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It is not an easy task to give a good impression of De Hooghe's posthu- 
mously published Hieroglyphica, and plainly impossible to do justice to 
its complexity in only a few pages. All 63 etched plates are crowded with 
allegorical figures and abound in symbolism and learned references. De 
Hooghe wrote an extensive legend, providing an audience less knowl- 
edgeable than himself with the information necessary to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the various elements in each plate and its overall composi- 
tion. In his Introduction, De Hooghe refers to the difficulties artists often 
encountered when they had to depict the ancient gods correctly, and gal- 
lantly offers to share his deep erudition in this field with fellow artists 
lacking in formal education. Despite this declaration of intent, the vol- 
ume is not quite an iconology in the sense of Cesare Ripas Iconologia or 
Johannes Pierius’ Hieroglyphica.” Many emblem books claim usefulness 
as a treasure-trove for later artists." De Hooghe’s introduction follows this 
convention of the genre, but the plates in the Hieroglyphica are absolutely 
not suitable as models to be copied for drawing. 

De Hooghes prints are no topical comment on concrete historical 
events, like the prints of the preceding chapters and the series Roma 
Perturbata. He offers a more abstract critique of religion in his time, 
characterised in the title as ‘the progressive decline and corruption of 
religion through the ages, and its recent reformation until the present 
day. At first sight the book provides a chronicle of the history of religions. 
We see the many gods and demons of the pantheon shared by the 
civilisations of Antiquity, each with their attributes, followed by plates 
illustrating the rise of Christianity and its relationships with the religions 
of the world. On closer inspection, however, the book is anything but 
antiquarian. Rather than a history, the Hieroglyphica offers a genealogy 
of religion.? 

De Hooghe argues that religion originated in astronomy, as it was 
first developed by the Chaldeans in the ancient Middle East. These 
early astronomers reached high levels of sophistication in the study 
of the heavens, which enabled them to determine the best times for 


? Ripa, Iconologia; Pierius, Hieroglyphica. De Hooghe cites both authors by name in 
his Address to the reader. 

^ Van der Coelen, “Emblemata ѕасга?; pp. 264-265. 

5 Wilson, The Art of Romeyn de Hooghe, pp. 314-321 loosely characterises the book 
as ‘an Encyclopedia of World Religions, which entirely misses the point. 
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sowing, planting and harvesting. They were the first natural scientists. 
The common people, however, ascribed their knowledge, gained from 
careful observation and computation, to a presumed access to divine 
mysteries. Unwilling to disabuse the people of their misconceptions, the 
ancient astronomers acquired enormous prestige and a priestly status. 
Princes deftly exploited the reverence of the common people for the 
scientist-priests. Between them, princes and scientists produced religion. 
The gods that came to be venerated in the resulting cults were actually 
personifications of the forces of nature and deified rulers and heroes. 
By the grace of these invented gods, princes and scientist-priests won 
from the common people obedience to their rule and their taxation 
regimes. 

The thesis that all religions are descended from this invention of the 
Ancients runs as a continuous argument through the entire book. How- 
ever varied the world’s religions may seem on the surface, according to 
De Hooghe, everywhere they form the basis of the power of princes and 
the wealth of noble and priestly elites. Exploiting the knowledge, accu- 
mulated from antiquarian scholarship, merchant ventures and voyages of 
exploration, and made accessible in the extensive travel literature of his 
time, De Hooghe presents a kaleidoscopic picture of ancient and con- 
temporary religious beliefs and customs. He argues that the nature of 
the various peoples, and the degree of religiosity found among them, 
are dependent on climatic zones. Moreover, religions are not static enti- 
ties, but develop over time, as the cultures in which they are embed- 
ded develop. But underneath this dazzling variety in outward appear- 
ance, and their variability over time, all religions essentially are rooted in 
priestcraft. Christianity is no exception to this rule: it is simply the reli- 
gion best suited to the nature of Europeans. 

The first half of the Hieroglyphica presents ancient conceptions about 
gods, the cosmos, the world, mankind and the human soul, comple- 
mented by more recent faits divers on exotic peoples and their reli- 
gious customs. Throughout his work, De Hooghe confronts his geneal- 
ogy with the biblical narrative. He gradually steers his readers from the 
pagan world of antiquity to contemporary views on world history, as con- 
structed by humanist scholars on the basis of the chronologies extracted 
from the Bible. Implicitly the Bible and Christianity are presented as the 
products of human projection, as, by their nature, all religions are. De 
Hooghe boldly states that the most clear-sighted individuals have always 
been aware of this: the mysteries of religion are ‘a great nothing, but 
by exposing this ‘bowl of Roses —a euphemism for a used chamber pot 
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with its malodorous contents—one risked condemnation for heresy and 
bloody persecution by priests and princes. 

The projection theory underpinning the entire argument of the book 
is further shored up by repeated references to the discussions on phi- 
losophy and discoveries in the natural sciences. De Hooghe proves him- 
self to be well aware of these contemporary discussions, and how they 
transformed the traditional discourse on the history of salvation, and 
undermined belief in the factual truth of the literal text of the Bible. 
When presenting the teachings of various religions on the structure of 
the cosmos, he uninhibitedly ridicules the rejection by theologians of 
the Copernican system and the hypotheses about the possibility of life 
on the moon and other celestial bodies (Plate 17).” In ironical asides 
about the reliability of biblical history he draws attention to the incon- 
sistencies and outright contradictions in the biblical narrative. These had 
been discussed in learned treatises by generations of biblical scholars, but 
had only recently been presented to a more general audience by radical 
philosophers like Hobbes and Spinoza—and by a rebellious theologian 
such as Balthasar Bekker.’ In his treatment of prophecy he sneers at the 
‘theologia emblematica popular among theologians of his days: the art 
of finding allegorical references to profound religious wisdom in ‘ordi- 
nary words and names in the Bible, for instance in the rather tawdry 
and technical descriptions of the building of Solomon's Temple.’ And he 
shares the sarcasm of Bekker about popular belief in demons and dev- 
ils in a covert reference to the latter's controversial book The Enchanted 
World 

The chapters оп the ancient gods soon become rather repetitive. De 
Hooghes reason for spinning out his classical mythology seems to have 
lain in the envisioned composition for the book as a whole. In the divi- 
sion of subject matter over the 63 chapters, De Hooghe mirrors the his- 


$ De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, p. 403. 

7 De Hooghe describes a cartoon on this discussion, Hieroglyphica, p. 126; Spaans, 
‘Art, science and religion in Romeyn de Hooghe’s Hieroglyphica’, forthcoming; Vermij, 
The Calvinist Copernicans, pp. 59-67; Cressy, ‘Early modern space travel’; Christianson, 
‘Kepler’s Somnium. See also Dick, Plurality of Worlds; Guthke, The Last Frontier. 

* De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, p. 165, cf. for the history of a critical study of the Bible 
in the Republic Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 161-162; Jorink, Boeck der Natuere, 
pp. 95-111. 

? De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 186-188; on emblematic theology Van Asselt, ‘De 
neus van de bruid’; on the interest in the building of Salomon’s Temple Van Asselt, 
"Ultimum tempus nobis imminet: 

10 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, p. 237. 
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tory and morally questionable achievements of religion in pagan Antiq- 
uity, in chapters up to and including 31, against the gradual corruption 
of religion in the Christian era in chapters from 33 to the end. Chap- 
ter 32, exactly in the middle of the Hieroglyphica, represents the Incarna- 
tion of Christ but not with a traditional nativity scene. For De Hooghe 
the embodiment of Christ is the Christian Church, represented here in 
a triad of female figures: one a humble half-naked mother surrounded 
by small children, stretching out her arms to Christ; another a woman 
worshipfully clasping the Cross; and the third an accomplished Chris- 
tian soul, enlightened by the Spirit to see through the outward forms and 
ceremonies. In this triad De Hooghe constructs an ideal Christianity: a 
church of true believers, humble and charitable, for who power, religious 
authority or theological learning are irrelevant (Plate 18).!! As the Incar- 
nation is the heart of the Christian Scriptures, so this strategically placed 
chapter is the heart of the Hieroglyphica. 

The history of Christianity, however, presents us—according to De 
Hooghe—with the opposite of this spiritualist ideal. The Early Church 
was rent with theological conflict, scorning simple piety. The central mes- 
sage of the Gospel, that the law had been fulfilled with the coming of 
Christ, could not prevent the imposition of new laws and religious obliga- 
tions by precisians who imposed their particular views upon the faithful. 
Their pride was the ‘mother of contentiousness.'* The imperiousness of 
self-proclaimed ecclesiastical authorities harmed the Church more than 
the persecutions of pagan princes, and led to persecution among Chris- 
tians. The Peace of God’s Church can only be attained when the Church 
is content with the central tenets of the Christian faith, and leaves indi- 
vidual Christians completely free in their study and interpretations of 
the sacred mysteries—an argument reminiscent of Spinoza's Theologico- 
Political Treatise.” 

Prelates and theologians are rarely presented in a favourable light in 
the Hieroglyphica. All too often, authoritarian rule perverts the faith of 
simple believers into to slavish dependence, existential doubt, anguish of 
conscience or theological pedantry.'* Unlike most of the later Enlight- 
enment thinkers, De Hooghe displays a boundless confidence in the 


п De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 255-257. 

12 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, p. 261. 

13 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 269-270, cf. Spinoza, Tractatus. 

14 All four thematised in De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, Plate 39, the figures A, B, C and 
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natural religiosity of the common people (7 This is graphically repre- 
sented in the figure of Balaam’s Ass.! This animal plays a curious role 
in the biblical story of the Old Testament prophet Balaam. Seduced by 
a large sum of money the prophet had consented to curse the Israelites 
so that the King of Moab could defeat them in battle. When God sent 
an angel to intercept Balaam on his way to the battlefield and to prevent 
this evil plan, it was the humble ass that heeded the warning and stopped 
in its tracks, whereas the seer himself was blind to the heavenly messen- 
ger." De Hooghe uses Balaam’s Ass as the emblematic representation of 
the simple faithful who have, as if by instinct, a deeper insight into the 
nature of religion than kings and prophets, prelates and theologians. In 
this sense Balaam’s Ass figures in two rather central places in the Hiero- 
glyphica, in the chapters on the decline of the Church and on the dawn of 
reformation.'® Innate religiosity is not typical of Christian lay believers 
only: in a plate on the nature of Islam the more exotic camel takes the 
place of the ass in representing the simple piety of the Muslim faithful— 
again as opposed to the cruelty and deceitfulness of their political and 
religious leaders. 

The divisions of Christianity into rival Churches strengthened the 
power of secular and religious authorities. Persecution of heretics— 
from Albigensians (presented as the precursors of the Huguenots) to 
Muslims—served to increase their power and wealth. The Crusades 
produced the Military Orders as the storm troopers of the Catholic 
Church. Although De Hooghe rejects monastic rules as a straightjacket 
that inhibits natural religiosity and leads to hypocrisy and other vices, 
he praises the monastic virtues of voluntary poverty, obedience, scrutiny 
of the conscience, chastity, discipline and industry. These he considers 
not as specifically monastic, but rather as common Christian—or even: 
human—virtues. The only Catholic saint to receive a separate treatment 
in the Hieroglyphica is St. Christopher, characterised by De Hooghe as a 
mirror of Christian virtue. The legendary St. Christopher was converted 
from a life of vice and purified his soul by carrying the Christ Child, 


15 Cf. Van Rooden, ‘Vroomheid, macht, verlichting. 

16 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 291 and 405. 

17 Numbers 22-24. 

B De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 291, 405. See also chapter 2 above, where Balaam’s 
Ass figures in the FUNERAL CORTEGE. 

19 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, р. 338. 

20 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 303-309, 351-355. 
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heavy with the burden of sin of fallen humanity, over the water. For De 
Hooghe this makes him an example of true piety, and the opposite of the 
corrupted Balaam.?! 

"Ihe Dawn of Reformation undermined the pretensions of the 
medieval Church, formerly supported by the power of princes and the 
authority of Councils and canon law.? For De Hooghe this ‘Dawn of 
Reformation’ does not indicate a specific historical period, but rather a 
conglomerate of heretical groups. By the end of the seventeenth century 
these had been co-opted into the genealogy of Protestantism because of 
their rejection of ecclesiastical institutions, rituals or specific points of 
doctrine. De Hooghe here follows the views of Gottfried Arnold, with 
which he was well acquainted as he designed and etched the illustrations 
for the Dutch translation of his Impartial History of the Church and of 
Heresy.? For De Hooghe, reform of the church had not been completed 
with the establishment of Protestantism. He highly praises the efforts 
of Luther and the Elector of Saxony for their contributions to reforma- 
tion, but the Churches that originated in their wake created opportunities 
for new forms of religious fraud, power play and the contentiousness of 
theological schools. De Hooghe devotes a plate and chapter specifically 
to forms of ‘misguided reformation, which disrupt Christian common- 
wealths through hypocrisy, blasphemy, schism and wars of religion.” The 
Protestant Churches were therefore in need of continual reformation. He 
presents his ideal for Dutch Reformed Protestantism as a (provisional) 
end station of this process. According to this ideal the Church, purged 
from medieval superstitions, should teach the simple imitation of Christ, 
allowing for a variety of devotional styles, under the tutelage of political 
power. 

Remarkable in this respect is De Hooghe’s treatment of the Synod of 
Dordrecht and the States of Holland: together they represent for him the 
highest authority in the Dutch Reformed Church. The opinion that the 
Church was subject to the sovereign power of the State and was bound 
to maintain the doctrines and church ordinances established by politi- 
cal authority, was not uncommon in the Dutch Republic,” but against 
the background of the larger argument unfolded in the Hieroglyphica we 


?! De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 387-388. 

22 The title of chapter 56 in De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, see pp. 405-407. 
23 Arnold, Historie der Kerken en Ketteren. 

24 Plate and chapter бо, De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 427-433. 

25 Schilling, Afkeer van domineesheerschappij. 
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may confidently see this as a further reference to the political philoso- 
phies of Hobbes and Spinoza, both of whom were firmly in favour of 
strong Established Churches. Only when the authority of the Church is 
firmly bridled by the State, can it focus upon its true mission: the culti- 
vation of piety. De Hooghe represents true piety in the guise of two sis- 
ters, practical and theoretical theology, the embodiments of the schools 
of Voetius and Cocceius. As sisters they are equal, and they should 
compete—not for hegemony over the Church, or for the upper hand 
in a casuistry that perverts the preaching of the Gospel, but for excel- 
lence in piety only (Plate 19). The central message of Chapter 32 on the 
Christian Church as the Incarnation of Christ on earth is resumed here, 
and applied to the recent theological conflicts in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

In his final chapter De Hooghe recapitulates the entire genealogy of 
religion, from its origin in ancient astronomy and restates his general 
argument that the one and only legitimate aim of religion is sanctifi- 
cation, to lead people to the salvation of their souls (Plate 20). Every 
civilised society is by its very nature a religious society that enables 
its members to perfect their spiritual lives, and prepare their souls for 
ascending to God." The penultimate chapter 62 demonstrates that the 
salvation De Hooghe has in mind is not the afterlife of conventional 
Christian theology. In this chapter De Hooghe gives a comparative de- 
scription of ancient and exotic conceptions of the destination of the 
human soul after death, arguing that they are all equally the product of 
projection. The true church is the imagined community of all those who 
bear their cross in the imitation of Christ. By mortifying worldly ambi- 
tions, man attains salvation; that is, access to the Kingdom of God. And 
the God ruling this Kingdom is ‘the Beginning without beginning and the 
End without end This use of the traditional alpha-and-omega metaphor 
for God again reflects, in the case of De Hooghe, the Spinozist worldview 
of God as all-encompassing and unending Nature. 

Similar views can be traced in the allegorical title pages of several 
books illustrated by De Hooghe during the course of his artistic career. 
Everywhere he uses conventional allegorical motifs for God—a radiant 
triangle with the Tetragrammaton or the alpha and omega signs as 


26 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 435-441 (plate 61). 
27 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, p. 454, also pp. 119, 185. 
28 De Hooghe, Hieroglyphica, pp. 443-448 (plate 62). 
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‘acronyms for the Supreme Being—and for the soul—human figures car- 
rying crosses uphill, a simply dressed and barefoot man stretching his 
arms towards Christ or a woman embracing the Cross—fit for title pages 
of devotional works. De Hooghe however shows a marked predilection 
for working with and for authors from the intellectual milieu of the early 
Enlightenment. 

He was accused of heterodoxy by the consistory of the Reformed 
Church in Amsterdam—an accusation that could not be proven at the 
time, but which, with hindsight, was certainly correct. In the Hiero- 
glyphica he shows his true colours. He plays upon, not only conventional 
allegories, but also declared principles of Protestantism like the rejection 
of ecclesiastical hierarchy and scholastic theology, and a reading of the 
Bible unfettered by tradition. Like the wily fox of the fables, De Hooghe 
preaches spirituality, but in the form of a highly unorthodox religion of 
humanity. The ‘recent reformation, to which the title of the book refers, 
is not Protestantism but rather the emergence of an enlightened religion. 
This religion is free of fanaticism, superstition and enthusiasm. It is based 
on freedom of inquiry and freedom of conscience. Individuals imitate 
Christ according to their own lights, within the constraints of outward 
conformity to the established churches and obedience to political author- 
ну! 

What remains implicit in the title pages of the works De Hooghe 
illustrated becomes explicit in the text of the Hieroglyphica. Here, De 
Hooghe argues for further reformation in a radical, Spinozist direction. It 
is not without reason that the book was published only in 1735, long after 
the author died. Characteristically, the first plate shows the allegorical 
figure of the inventress of emblems—she who perceives the true nature 
of things and knows how to depict them allegorically—accompanied by 
the figure of a priest of Harpocrates: the Egyptian god of secrecy, the 
one who knows how to interpret emblems but keeps his knowledge to 
himself, depicted with his finger on his closed mouth. Both are, of course, 
representations of De Hooghe himself. 


29 This motif seems to have been especially popular in Jesuit devotional works. For 
similar cross-bearers Sucquet, Via vitae aeternae, plates 21 (p. 451) and 29 (p. 569) and 
the engraved title page of Rosweidius, De Naervolginghe. For the modernity of Counter- 
Reformation spirituality Nalle, ‘Self-correction and Social Change’ p. 323. 

30 Spaans, 'Hieroglyfen: 

31 Van Rooden, Vroomheid, macht, verlichting. 
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Mission or Church? 


The series of prints called Roma Perturbata is in many respects very dif- 
ferent from the work of De Hooghe, but it has a similar message. It pro- 
vides a topical comment on the conflict surrounding the suspension and 
deposition of Petrus Codde, the apostolic vicar of the Holland Mission, 
which took place between 1702 and 1705. Unlike the allegorical plates 
of the Hieroglyphica, which need lengthy explanatory texts, the meaning 
of these cartoons seems obvious from the start. Throughout, and, for a 
modern readership ad nauseam, the images and the texts inserted into 
them, play upon the names of Petrus Codde and his main opponent, 
Theodorus de Cock. The latter is represented as a rooster or cockerel 
(after the French: coq), or as a cook (Dutch: kok). In Dutch, the name 
Codde is very similar to the adverb meaning ‘droll’ (koddig). Although 
the prints vilify De Cock, in this way they also hold up Codde as a figure 
of fun, for amusement or mockery. 

The prints are anonymous. On the title page the maker is hidden 
behind the pseudonym L.V.J., usually interpreted as Liefhebber van Janse- 
nius, that is: ‘Friend of Jansenius. The style is easily identified as that 
of the Allard family firm of printers and editors in Amsterdam. By the 
first decade of the eighteenth century the third generation of Allards 
produced, reproduced and sold engravings and etchings in a successful 
commercial venture. They catered to whatever was the current demand. 
Little is known about the personal views of the family members. Nom- 
inally they belonged to the Reformed Church.? For Roma Perturbata 
they eclectically selected images from their stock. They copied, altered 
and supplemented existing material to fit their purpose. The images are 
accompanied by explanatory text in a neat cursive script, etched into 
the copper plates themselves—either as words or lines scattered all over, 
contained within cartouches, or, more conventionally, in column of text 


32 The series (and related prints) are in RMA, Muller, Nederlandse geschiedenis in 
platen, cat. nrs. 3410-3418; MSR, Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nrs. 3265-3285 and in 
Museum Catharijneconvent Utrecht. Reproduced in Spaans and Van 't Hof, Het Beroerde 
Rome. 

33 Kramm, Geschiedenis der beeldende kunsten, and Bénézit, Dictionnaire critique et 
documentaire, s.v. Allard. Kleerkoper and Van Stockum, De boekhandel te Amsterdam, II, 
col. 1126-1132; Van Eeghen, De Amsterdamse boekhandel, V, p. 211. On their mode of 
operation also Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, pp. 228-231. 
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outside the borders of the image proper. In each case there is a predilec- 
tion for rhymed stanzas and a frequent use of chronograms. 

The fate of Petrus Codde was a matter of national interest. In 1705 
and the following years the Codde-affair spawned numbers of pamphlets 
equal to or surpassing those on international political news that usually 
made up the largest category.” The publication of a series of cartoons 
on the controversies surrounding his person was obviously smart from 
a commercial point of view. The apostolic vicar had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Inquisition for Jansenist leanings. The Jansenist controversies 
raged, with varying intensity, from the appearance in 1640 of the con- 
troversial study Augustinus by the Louvain theologian Cornelius Janse- 
nius until well into the eighteenth century. The point under contention 
was the doctrine of grace, propounded by the Church Father Augustine 
of Hippo in the fourth century, and since developed in more rigorous 
and more lenient directions. The Council of Trent had not narrowed the 
field down into one, orthodox position. Over time, pastoral and liturgical 
styles, opinions on the relation between Church, State and Holy See and 
the infallibility of Papal statements became related to this issue. Jansenist 
and anti-Jansenist parties emerged, first in France? but soon also in the 
Southern and Northern Netherlands. Both could rightly claim to provide 
a ‘translation of Trent. 

Petrus Codde was not the first head of the Holland Mission to attract 
suspicion: some of his predecessors in office and a number of his closest 
associates in the higher echelons of the Mission had also done so. Like 
Johannes van Neercassel before him, Codde taught that heartfelt contri- 
tion over sin was a prerequisite for absolution, defended the use of the 
vernacular Bible for the laity, and considered loyalty to the Dutch state 
and obedience to its civil laws compatible with the Catholic faith. In the 
eyes of Rome this marked these men as Jansenists. In 1699 the Inquisition 
decided to summon Codde to Rome to interview him about his views. 

Apart from the undeniable sympathy many of the leading priests 
of the Holland Mission felt for Jansenius’ theology, these views were 
also the result of almost a century of strain upon the Dutch Catholic 
community, a strain that was not directly related to theological school 


34 Spaans and Van ’t Hof, Het Beroerde Rome, p. 22. 
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rivalries, but derived from the status of the Dutch Catholics within an 
officially Reformed Republic. Dutch Catholicism was deeply marked by 
the Catholic reform movement of the sixteenth century that culminated 
in the Council of Trent. Paradoxically, the deprivation of most of its 
church property and clergy following the Revolt and the establishment of 
a Reformed public Church enabled the remaining Catholic clergy, reor- 
ganised under a line of able apostolic vicars, to implement the Triden- 
tine reforms more thoroughly than in Catholic areas, where vested inter- 
ests impeded their progress. By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch Catholics boasted a well-educated and closely supervised body 
of priests, who guided the faithful in doctrine, devotion and discipline. 
These were inspired by a focus on the Bible and the early Church Fathers. 
Whereas under Catholic rule Tridentine Catholicism developed liturgi- 
cal and devotional styles of baroque splendour which stamped both court 
ceremonial and popular culture, and the regular Orders, foremost the 
Society of Jesus, each added their own specific imprint on the life of the 
Church, the apostolic vicars preferred to retain a more sober religios- 
ity, better suited to local conditions.** These were marked by financial 
constraints and the banishment from the public sphere, both of which 
precluded ostentation, but also by the unavoidable competition with the 
public Reformed Church. In order to retain the loyalty of wealthy and 
influential Catholic families, indispensable as patrons for the dispos- 
sessed Catholic community, the Catholic clergy had to outdo the rival 
churches in what counted as decent religion in Dutch society. This meant 
learned, Bible-based preaching, exemplary piety on the part of the priest 
and a penitential discipline over priests and laity.” 

The imposition of Tridentine canonical forms and norms on clergy 
and the faithful formally presupposed a canonical ecclesiastical struc- 
ture. This was manifestly not the situation in the Republic. An apostolic 
vicar substituted for regular (arch)bishops. The episcopal chapter of the 
see of Haarlem remained in place, but its jurisdiction was not formally 
acknowledged in Rome. The chapter of the archiepiscopal see of Utrecht 
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had been secularised. Philippus Rovenius, apostolic vicar from 1614 to 
1651, installed a so-called “Utrecht vicariate’ in its stead, which was even 
less canonical. The apostolic vicars and the higher clergy acted, how- 
ever, as if a canonical structure had been preserved. They appointed arch- 
priests, rural deans and parish priests, defined the jurisdictional bound- 
aries of each of these, and claimed the authority of the Ordinary over all 
priests, both secular and regular—overriding in the case of the latter that 
of the superiors of their Orders. The regulars, on the contrary, were not 
prepared to accept the apostolic vicars as their canonical superiors. They 
held the ecclesiastical administration to be lapsed and saw the territory 
of the Republic as a mission field, cultivated in mission stations instead of 
in sees and parishes. They also denied the full applicability of canon law, 
especially with regard to the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline over the 
laity. Regulars, and most pronouncedly the Jesuits, were more inclined 
than the seculars under the apostolic vicars to overlook the infractions 
of Tridentine rules that were practically unavoidable under a heretical 
government. They were more generous in granting absolution and con- 
doning irregularities in the solemnisation of marriages.“ 

Although the rivalry between regulars and seculars had manifested 
itself, throughout the seventeenth century, in unseemly allegations of 
unfair competition over the richer pastoral plums, and in equally un- 
seemly biased tale-bearing to Rome, most of the time these differences 
in outlook remained implicit. They became acute, however, as the rivalry 
between regulars and seculars got tangled up in the debate over Jan- 
senism. Many Dutch Catholic priests, and especially those from well to 
do families, had studied at Louvain, the university where Cornelius Janse- 
nius himself had taught, and where his theology remained influential. 
Alumni from Louvain were overrepresented in the higher functions.*! 
Although they all rejected the propositions condemned as heretical after 
the publication of the Augustinus, many were not convinced that these 
had in fact been taught by Jansenius or could be found in his book. 

Coddes predecessors had been able to maintain a ‘respectful silence’ 
on how they saw the relation between Jansenius work and the con- 
demned propositions. Increasing anti- Jansenist sentiments in Rome led 
to his summons in 1700. The suspicions within the Curia were fanned 
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by Dutch secular priests who felt excluded from the ‘old-boys network’ 
of the Louvain alumni that monopolised the highest positions within the 
Holland Mission. Prominent among these malcontents was Theodorus 
de Cock, a one-time friend of Codde, who had actually lobbied for his 
appointment as apostolic vicar in 1688. Since then, however, their rela- 
tionship had cooled, as Codde did not reciprocate this friendship by 
preferment of De Cock for a rich parish or a prestigious seat in the Haar- 
lem chapter or the Utrecht vicariate.* 

Codde failed to convince his Roman interlocutors of his orthodoxy, 
and was suspended from office in 1702. The Pope, moreover, overruled 
Coddes appointment of four of his close confidants as proto-vicars in the 
Mission during his absence, and appointed De Cock sole administrator 
instead. Coddes fall from grace with the Holy Chair rankled the more, 
as he was not formally accused of heterodoxy, and, moreover, neither he 
nor his substitutes were notified about this promotion of the erstwhile 
friend but now opponent, De Cock. This Roman turn of the tables 
whipped up the latent rivalry between the dominant secular clergy and 
a coalition of regulars and disaffected seculars. The former assumed the 
name Clergy (Cleresie), and nicknamed the latter ‘the monks: Friends 
of Codde protested about the Roman deposition of the apostolic vicar 
and the appointment of De Cock bypassing the Utrecht vicariate and the 
Haarlem chapter. They claimed that it was disrespectful to the authority 
of the States over their subjects. 

The States of Holland reacted by issuing an edict forbidding Dutch 
Catholics to acknowledge any clerical appointments made by others than 
the Dutch Catholic ecclesiastical establishment, or against the wishes of 
the secular authorities. They demanded and obtained the return of Codde 
in the summer of 1702 and warned Catholics against accepting De Cock's 
authority as apostolic vicar, for which he lacked a proper government 
licence. When his friends in the Clergy leaked a letter in which De Cock 
mentioned the rumour that the return of Codde was the result of the 
bribery of influential regents, the States were further incensed against De 
Cock. They answered this slur on their integrity with a warrant for De 
Cock’s arrest. He managed to flee the country to Emmerik, just across the 
border in the Rhineland. The joy of the Clergy was short-lived, however, 
when Codde refused to resume his position. In 1705 Gerardus Potcamp 


4 Ackermans, Herders en huurlingen, pp. 231-238. 
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was appointed apostolic vicar for the now leaderless Mission. He died 
after only a few months in office and no other man could be found who 
was acceptable to all concerned. 

A spate of pamphlets accompanied these events, mainly produced by 
followers of Codde, in which they vented their indignation about the 
coup of the anti-Jansenist party in Rome, the character-assassination 
of Codde perpetrated by De Cock and about the subjection, in their 
eyes, of the canonical Dutch Catholic church-province to the ‘universal 
monarchy’ of the Pope and the grasping ambition of ‘foreign’ missionaries 
belonging to monastic Orders. Thus a legal theory that the ‘Church 
of Utrecht’ was the legitimate heir to the medieval archiepiscopal see 
was developed. The Clergy flaunted an unwavering loyalty to the Dutch 
state, and accused its opponents of unpatriotic behaviour. These media 
representations laid the basis for the schism in 1724, when the Clergy had 
Cornelis Steenoven consecrated archbishop of the autocephalous Church 
of Utrecht.“ 

Judging from their highly legalistic contents, these pamphlets may 
have circulated above all among an audience of interested clerical insid- 
ers, but the subject was considered also of interest to a more general 
reading public. The Europische Mercurius, a periodical overview of the 
most noteworthy events, served those who wanted just the gist of the 
affair. Here Coddes suspension and return were reported rather matter- 
of-factly, accompanied by the reproduction of documents like the official 
letter in which the Pope notified the Dutch Catholics about the replace- 
ment of Codde by De Cock in 1702, and Codde’s lengthy defence against 
the veiled suggestions that he had led his flock astray. Overall the journal 
showed itself sympathetic to Codde's cause and critical of the claims of 
Papal jurisdiction.“ 


Jansenism 


Roma Perturbata was part of this media offensive and apparently became 
something of a bestseller. The collection went through two editions, 
one in 1706, consisting of eleven plates, and an expanded one with 
thirteen emblems in 1707. These ‘editions’ are not the fixed entities 
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suggested by this term: the individual plates exist in several versions 
and the extant copies of the series show some variation in composition. 
This means that individual plates circulated independently before the 
series was conceived. The Allard firm collected these prints, altered them 
as and where they saw fit, and fleshed out the collection with other 
suitable material they had at hand. They added a title page, on the reverse 
side of which they printed ten four-line stanzas that provide the reader 
with what amounts to a reasoned table of contents. This rhymed table 
interprets each of the emblems in turn within the wider context of the 
justification of Codde, the praise of the States of Holland for their support 
of the Clergy, and the vilification of De Cock, the Jesuits and the Pope and 
loosely connects them with the Ten Commandments, as referred to in the 
title of the series.*° 

Buyers also picked, mixed and embellished their collections. One 
extant copy has a portrait of the famous Jansenist author Pasquier Ques- 
nel pasted in. The series may even have been so popular that it went 
through several imprints, generating slight variations." Like pamphlets, 
prints of a high-profile controversy sold well. Although some are unpre- 
possessing as to artistic quality, all those in Roma Perturbata were intel- 
ligently made, and seem to have been destined for an audience of con- 
noisseurs. 

The two editions have somewhat different messages. The 1706 edi- 
tion is primarily devoted to the conflict between Codde and De Cock. 
Throughout, the argument is theological, or rather a defence of the 
specific devotional style of the Clergy. The regulars are chided for their 
teaching on purgatory, which is unbiblical and clashes with Augustinian 
teachings on grace and predestination. They are sharply criticised for 
exploiting this doctrine, selling the laity masses for the dead and a host of 
other devotions, which cannot profit their souls, while giving unjustified 
absolution in the confessional. The regular clergy is portrayed as not only 
theologically unsound and greedy, but also a bad example to the laity in 
their love of worldly pleasures. De Cock is actually accused of unchastity, 
an accusation not corroborated in other sources. The enforced exile of 


46 The idea for this link was probably derived from De Witte, Groote Apologie, pp. 14- 
17. 
47 Polman, Katholiek Nederland, pp. 165-166. Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in 
platen, IL, pp. 81-85; Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, pp. 108-141. Museum Catharijneconvent 
has several copies, cat. nr. OKMod199 has a portrait of Pasquier Quesnel pasted on the 
inside cover. 
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De Cock and the support of the States regime against Roman claims to 
authority are presented as just and timely. 

Each of the prints, however, is a copy or adaptation of an earlier 
image. This must have jogged the memory of viewers and readers famil- 
iar with satirical and moralistic print culture. It also placed the satirised 
events within a well-established pictorial discourse. It gave the plates 
the character of a shared joke, but also added considerable acuity and 
interpretative depth to the prints.“ The reuse of earlier images in Roma 
Perturbata integrates the conflict between Codde and De Cock into 
a much longer tradition of anti-clerical criticism and calls for eccle- 
siastical reform, which in turn provides the reader with an interpre- 
tative lens. This lens has three foci: rejection of superstition, rejection 
of fanaticism (in the eighteenth-century sense of: ecclesiastical author- 
ity over secular politics), and an appeal to a common Christian moral- 
ity. Time and again, the Dutch state is praised as the embodiment of 
these ideals, by aspiring to liberty from papal supremacy while striv- 
ing for a reasonable balance of power between confessional blocs in 
Europe. 

In the first plate (Plate 21) the Pope and the higher clergy are de- 
nounced as perverters of the church and theology. On the left and on 
the right the plate shows two sides of a medallion, one with a head of 
a pope, the other the head of a cardinal. When seen upside down, the 
images appear to be the head of a horned demon and a fool in cap and 
bells. These particular double heads had been used in England in 1689 to 
justify the Glorious Revolution as the protection of English Protestantism 
against a return of popery, and these in turn had been inspired by earlier 
bronze ones, used in Protestant propaganda.” Between these medallions, 
Plate 1 has an adaptation of a medal struck in Amsterdam in 1705, to 
renew the claims of Petrus Codde to the position of apostolic vicar after 
the flight of De Cock and the death of his ephemeral successor Potcamp. 
As a whole the composition presents the hoped-for return of Codde as a 
new triumph over Roman ambition and a new Кеѓогтайоп.50 


^5 Cf. Andersson, ‘Popular imagery. 

49 Doumergue, Iconographie calvinienne, pp. 209-2173 Zijp, Geloof en satire, 29-33. 
For their use in 1689: Stephens and George, Catalogue of prints and drawings, cat. nr. 1230. 
They were used again in a fiercely anti-Catholic Dutch pamphlet in 1720, Zijp, Geloof 
en satire, p. 33. Harms and Kemp, Die Sammlungen, pp. 32-33 shows a 16th century 
ornamental dish decorated with the double head of Pope and Devil. 

5° Van Loon, Historipenningen, IV, pp. 418-419. 
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Plate 2 is again an image with a long pedigree as anti-Catholic Protes- 
tant propaganda, going back to the sixteenth century." It is a bust com- 
posed mostly of metal Catholic ritual paraphernalia, in the style of the 
painter Giuseppe Arcimboldo. Whereas he often composed faces out of 
benign life-preserving foodstuffs, such as vegetables and fruit, this face 
has the distinct look of a life-threatening soldier.” The transformation, 
suggesting the false worship of idols that is death to the soul, cannot have 
been lost on anybody familiar with the work of Arcimboldo. The church 
bell/ Triple Crown worn by the composite figure shows the responsibil- 
ity for this evil rests with the Pope. An inscription identifies the Pope as 
Clement XI. 

The print was published earlier by the Allards, probably on the occa- 
sion of the accession of Clement, and probably also of his predecessor(s), 
to the papal throne. One of the infulae hanging from the ‘papal crown’ is 
inscribed with a rhymed couplet, in which the Pope pledges his support 
for ‘the Saxon Pole, that is: Elector Frederic Augustus I of Saxony. This 
Lutheran prince converted to Catholicism in order to secure his elec- 
tion as king August П to the Polish throne in 1697. His conversion won 
him the support of the Pope, but was controversial both in Lutheran Sax- 
ony, in the Empire, where Saxony was the first of the Protestant Estates, 
and in Catholic Poland. His attempts to wrest Livonia from the young 
Charles XII ended with disastrous defeat. He was ousted from his king- 
dom in 1704 and forced to abdicate formally in 1706.3 Retaining this 
inscription in 1706 may have added some extra glee at the expense of the 
Pope, whose protégé had lost his crown. The added message of this tiny 
detail is that the Pope should not meddle in the affairs of kings, killing 
bodies as well as souls. For inclusion in Roma Perturbata, the entire com- 
position was given a new legend, mocking the party of ‘the monks: 

Plate 8 is a simplification and adaptation of another image from the 
Protestant Reformation: a balance in which the Bible is heavier than 
the implements of papal authority and Catholic devotion. A monk who 
tries to pull down the lighter scale has been given the face of De Cock, 
whereas the figure of Hus, standing by the heavier of the scales in the 


51 Harms, Schilling and Wang, Deutsche illustrierte Flugblütter, 2, pp. 136-137; Dou- 
mergue, Iconographie Calvinienne, pp. 152-154. 

52 Clark and Chapman, The Arcimboldo effect. 

° Van 't Hof, Vermaak voor velen, pp. 92-95. Earlier publications of the image in 
the Netherlands ca. 1611, as anti-Jesuit propaganda, and in 1670 on the accession of 
Clement X, Muller, De Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, cat. nrs. 439, 440, 2300. 
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original picture, has been replaced by Codde. This presents the latter 
not only as a reformer but also as a martyr for his faith.”* By using 
familiar images from the context of the Reformation, the conflict between 
Codde and De Cock appeared as a step towards further reformation in 
the Catholic Church. The balance remained a popular motif in satire on 
rival theological schools well into the seventeenth century. The original 
of Plate 8 was reprinted in the middle of the seventeenth century by the 
Allard firm.” Balances were also used, in totally different compositions, 
in prints on the Arminian Controversies in 1619, and on the Meal Tub 
Plot, a rumoured attempt upon the life of the Catholic James, Duke of 
York in England in 1679.7 

Like the balance, the sieve was a motif that could be used again and 
again. Several prints from the Arminian Controversies show the sifting 
of ‘heretical’ elements from the clergy of the public Church. The sifting is 
done by political authority, notably Prince Maurice.” Plate 5 of Roma 
Perturbata shows a much-enlarged version of a sieve motif from the 
print known as the Arminian Testament. Here Codde is shown sifting 
‘the monks’ from the priesthood of the Holland Mission, leaving ‘the 
Jansenists’ standing. A few decades earlier a similar image had been 
published showing Rovenius doing the same.” 

The references to the Arminian Controversies, the Glorious Revolu- 
tion and the short reign of August II of Poland introduce the theme of 
the intimate interrelation between religion and politics. The reforma- 
tions of the sixteenth century had been enmeshed in politics from the 
very start. Princes and magistrates determined the outcome of ecclesi- 
astical reform as much as prelates, theologians and pastors. The author- 
ities of state and church had cooperated closely in social discipline and 
in moulding public and popular cultures strongly imprinted by the rit- 
ual repertoires and devotional styles of the established churches. In the 
seventeenth century, theological conflict had inevitably led to political 
divisions, and European alliances and wars had largely followed the con- 
fessional divides. And although it can be argued that by 1700 the division 


54 Doumergue, Iconographie calvinienne, pp. 183-186. 

55 Doumergue, Iconographie calvinienne, p. 184. 

56 Kootte, Bestandstwisten in zwart-wit, pp. 72, 75. 

57 A TALE OF THE TUBBS OR ROMES MASTER PEICE DEFEATED, Stephens and George, 
Catalogue of prints and drawings, cat. nr. 1071. 

58 Kootte, Bestandstwisten in zwart-wit, pp. 54-81, ill. pp. 54, 75. 

59 Van 't Hof, Vermaak voor velen, pp. 56-57; illustration in Visser, Smit and Маап, 
Onafhankelijk van Rome, between pp. 38 and 39. 
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of Europe into Catholic and Protestant states had become fixed, and the 
momentum of the reformation of manners based on confessional ideals 
had been spent,” European politics were still determined by confessional 
allegiances to a remarkable extent, as the controversies surrounding the 
conversion of Frederic Augustus of Saxony demonstrated. This involve- 
ment had come under heavy criticism, however, as we have seen repeat- 
edly in the previous chapters. 

The prints in Roma Perturbata join that groundswell of criticism by 
referring to the nefarious effects of involvement of the Catholic Church, 
especially the Pope and the Jesuits, in the affairs of nations, more specif- 
ically in the Glorious Revolution and the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Plate 3 was originally a political cartoon on the flight of King James II 
from England in 1688, after the invasion of William III. The original 
shows the Stadholder as a knight riding a lion, pursuing a demonised host 
of Catholic clergymen massed around Father Edward Petre, the king’s 
Jesuit confessor. The priest is mounted on the apocalyptic seven-headed 
dragon, often used in anti-Catholic propaganda to represent Rome, and 
carrying the newborn heir to the throne in his lap.® In Roma Pertur- 
bata the lion and its rider signify the Dutch government, while the bon- 
neted dragon rider, De Cock, with a whore’ child refers to the alleged 
immoralities of the celibate Catholic clergy, especially of the monks. The 
scene of William III being received in the House of Lords in the original 
is renamed the return of Codde to the Holland Mission in Roma Pertur- 
bata (Plate 22). 

Plates 4, 10 and 11 put the case against Codde and his defence by 
the power of the Dutch state in the context of resistance against French 
aspirations to universal monarchy. The expansionist policy of Louis XIV 
reached a climax in the War of the Spanish Succession over the heritage of 
Charles II of Spain. This monarch died without legal heirs in 1701, leaving 
his world-spanning empire to Philip, Duke of Anjou, the grandson of 
Louis XIV, on the condition that the Spanish and the French crowns 
would never be united. This clause could not prevent the outbreak of 
war, between France and an Alliance under William III of England, 
the Dutch States General and Emperor Leopold I. The Allies wanted to 
curb French ambitions and to restore the balance of powers in Europe, 
through a partition of the Spanish inheritance between Philip of Anjou 


6 MacCulloch, Reformation, pp. 668-708. 
61 THE VICTORY OF PROTESTANTISM, in Stephens and George, Catalogue of prints and 
drawings, cat. nrs. 1178, 1203. 
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and Archduke Charles of Austria, the second son of the Emperor. This 
was a war fought on multiple fronts. As well as major battles and sieges 
there was vicious propaganda, in which the Alliance against France was 
portrayed not only as a bulwark against French universal monarchy, but 
also as defender of the Protestant cause. 

Plate 4 shows the outline of a moulting rooster, crowing and shed- 
ding its droppings as if in fear. The rooster was a long-established icon 
for France, and the image of a rooster in distress was frequently found in 
political cartoons on French losses in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
especially in the years 1704-1706 which saw a series of signal victories for 
the Alliance. Lost French fortresses and territories were depicted as feath- 
ers falling from its tail. The design may be inspired by a contemporane- 
ous pamphlet on the French loss of Meenen.® The outline of the rooster 
here is filled with a satirical biography of De Cock,™ and the feathers are 
inscribed with ‘papal bulls; 'Inquisition and the names of devotions prop- 
agated by ‘the monks: In this way the Pope and the Dutch anti-Jansenists 
are equally accused of striving for ‘universal monarchy —and mocked for 
failing to achieve their aims. 

Plate 10 shows a Wheel of Fortune, an image frequently used in 
moralising prints on the vicissitudes of war and the fates of nations. This 
particular wheel is based on an earlier print published on the occasion 
of the death of the Swedish king Charles X in 1660. Around the central 
image of the king on his deathbed, perched on the handles of the wheel, 
we see a succession of allegorical figures: Peace, which leads to Wealth, 
which leads to Vanity, which leads to Power, which leads to Discord, 
which leads to Envy, which leads to War and, at the end, a tragically 
moribund figure representing the end of all these passions. On the outer 
edges of the plate, representatives of all the major European powers are 
depicted, as sharing in the uncertainties of the age. About 1690 this print 
was reissued, with different figures and a different message: the central 
deathbed scene is replaced by the winged hourglass of Time, Emperor 
Leopold and Charles II of Spain are on top, and Louis XIV and James II 
with his young heir at the bottom, while the nations embroiled in the 


62 Boles, The Huguenots, pp. 1-28. 

63 Het Franse Haane-geschrey. A similar moulting rooster in Muller, De Nederlandsche 
geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 3044. 

64 A more extensive and laudatory rhymed portrait was printed as an illustrated 
pamphlet Op het leven en bedryf van den Eerw. Heere Thedorus(sic) de Cock, Muller, De 
Nederlandsche geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 3418. 
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various armed conflicts at that moment, from the Ottoman Empire to 
Ireland, take the place of the allegorical figures around the rim of the 
wheel.® 

This image was again redesigned for Roma Perturbata by putting Lady 
Fortune at the hub of the wheel, and references to the conflicts in the Hol- 
land Mission around the rim. We see Codde with the attributes of peace, 
which will make the laity rich; Wealth, which can be used for charity or 
lead to the greed typical of the Jesuits; Pride, again a characteristic of the 
Jesuits who butter up the Pope to reach their goals;$ the Pope, a supreme 
Pontiff brought low by the Dutch State; The Jansenists, who criticise the 
Pope; the resulting Discord, that is killed by the Dutch with their satire; a 
soldier representing the armed forces at the command of the Pope, with 
which he cannot avail the ‘monks’ in the Republic—all this leading to the 
fall of the last figure: De Cock. 

The re-use of an image with a markedly Europe-wide scope demon- 
strates that the struggle between Codde and De Cock was seen as part of 
a wider international conflict, fought against French aspirations to uni- 
versal monarchy. Papal claims to political influence in temporal matters, 
including the appointment of an apostolic vicar in the Dutch Republic, 
were associated with French expansionism, and both were presented as 
a threat, not so much to Protestantism as to true, enlightened Christian- 
ity. The unnumbered eleventh plate reinforces this message. Originally 
it was a cartoon on the persecution of Protestants in the Palatine by the 
French. The German eagle is shown throwing the French rooster, with a 
pythons tail, into a fire, while the god Apollo vanquishes a dragon.” In 
Roma Perturbata Apollo and the eagle are Codde and the States of Hol- 
land, defeating Rome (the dragon) and De Cock (the cockerel). Ironically, 
De Cock is dropped into a fire, identified as the purgatory preached and 
exploited by his ‘monks. 

Besides calls for further reform of the Catholic Church in a Jansenist 
vein, and for resistance to a papal claim to powers properly belonging 
to political authority, more general moralistic messages are inserted into 
the series. Again this is done by recycling well-known emblematic prints. 
The moralistic element is already given by the, often very far-fetched, 


$5 ^r HEDENDAAGS RAD VAN AVONTUUR, to be viewed on www.rijksmuseum.nl ) 
collectie ) zoeken in de collectie, cat. nr. RP-P-1907-4023, Frederik Muller cat. nr. 2769, 
see his commentary on the earlier versions at cat. nr. 2153, vol. 1, pp. 310-311. 

$6 The face of the proud Jesuit again resembles the face of De Cock. 

67 DE FRANSCHE PYTHON, OFTE WONDERDRAECK DES TIJDS, Muller, De Nederlandsche 
geschiedenis in platen, cat. nr. 2678; Van Rijn, Atlas van Stolk, cat. nr. 1686. 
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connection of each of the prints to one of the Ten Commandments, 
and the alleged infractions on these universal religious precepts by ‘the 
monks. Plate 6 presents the well-known parable of the two ways: the steep 
and narrow road to heaven and the broad and easy one to hell (Plate 23). 
The moral choice between the two ways was a staple of both classical and 
Christian moral discourse. Usually visualisations of this choice took the 
form ofa traveller at a fork in the road. "7 Here the two ways are separate, a 
narrow, rock-strewn ridge lined with thorns leading steeply up to heaven, 
and a broad and easy highway, planted with roses, descending into hell 
and purgatory. The two ways nicely fit the stark opposition between the 
rigorous Clergy and the lax ‘monks: Petrus Codde stands with St. Peter at 
the gate of heaven. The Pope is portrayed as a Papal Ass, a figure known 
from 16th century anti-Catholic propaganda.” Together with De Cock, 
a smaller version of the Pope, he welcomes the souls of their flocks into 
the nether regions. 

This is also the most ‘theological’ of the prints in this collection. The 
souls are not actually offered a choice at a fork in the road of life: they 
are on one of the ways as if predestined. Those headed towards heaven 
enter the narrow way through a narrow gate that may represent their 
election. Some of the elect, however, stumble and fall: Jansenist theology 
did not hold with the perseverance of the saints, as the Calvinists did.”” 
And unlike the souls destined for heaven, who all wear civilian dress, 
the travellers on the broad and easy highway are all members of the 
religious estate: prelates, priests, monks and nuns. ‘The print identifies 
the ‘monks; the Catholic priests responsible for the cure of souls—and 
not their innocent flocks—as the ones responsible for faulty teaching 
and misguided discipline and therefore damned. Perhaps this print is 
intentionally placed in the middle of the original 11 plates of the series. 
It contains not only a critique of the anti-Jansenists, but also an ideal of 
what religion should be. This ideal is not far removed from De Hooghe's 
argument that religion should instil piety and virtue. 

Plates 7 and 9 are adapted from a set of emblems on the vices of 
obstinacy and calumny, originally designed by Carel van Mander in the 
sixteenth century.” Both are staged in a smithy. One shows a party of 


68 Harms, Homo viator in bivio; Schleier, Tabula Cebetis. 

© Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk, pp. 129-133. 

70 Voorvelt, De Amor Poenitens, pp. 95-97, cf. Blaise Pascal, Lettres Provinciales, nr. 
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75. Engraving attributed to C. van Breen, active 1612-1629. 
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blacksmiths hammering heads, the other a smith refashioning tongues on 
an anvil and blunting the sharpest edges on a large revolving whetstone. 
The prints were evergreens in emblem collections, repudiating the vices 
Obstinacy and Calumny.” They had also been re-used as political prints 
in the propaganda surrounding the Glorious Revolution. The head on the 
anvil was reinterpreted in 1689 as the head of Father Petre, the confessor 
of James II, split under the hammering of William III. From the split the 
newborn heir emerged, holding a windmill—referring to the rumours, 
expertly spread by Orangist propagandists, that Queen Mary of Modena 
had either faked her pregnancy or had miscarried, and that the newborn 
Prince of Wales was really the child of a miller, surreptitiously smuggled 
into the delivery room." The tongue being reshaped belonged to James II 
who had dissembled to his people about his true religious allegiance. 

In Roma Perturbata the imagery is further transformed. Here head 
and tongue belong to De Cock. The hammering blacksmiths pry a little 
cockerel from his head while his tongue that had slandered the States is 
pierced by seven arrows and put to the grindstone. Moral outrage against 
the perceived obstinacy and calumny of De Cock is merged with the 
association between, on the one hand the anti-Jansenists upsetting the 
proper balance between local and universal church and, on the other 
hand, the threatened Catholic alliance between Louis XIV and James II 
upsetting the balance of power in Europe. 

So on closer inspection, Roma Perturbata is far more complex than 
the cartoonesque representation of the rivalry between De Cock and 
Codde suggests at first sight. Because the cartoons are not originals but 
copied motifs from prints, pamphlets and medals, art historians may 
regard them as second-rate products not worth considering, but the 
refashioning techniques used by the Allard publishers add interest for 
the general historian. Together they present the conflict between Rome 
and the Clergy as a battle for a reformed Catholic theology and piety and 
for a Catholic Church adapted to Dutch circumstances, which is worthy 
of protection by the Dutch state. As the State had indeed supported the 
Clergy, Codde could be presented as deservedly victorious and De Cock 
as equally deservedly a loser. Thus the collection announced, justified and 
celebrated the new power relations in the time-honoured fashion of the 
medium of satirical prints. 


72 De Bry, Emblemata secularia, nrs. 4 en 5. 
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A year after Roma Perturbata was first published, another edition ap- 
peared. On the title page a new item was added to the contents. Now not 
only were the humiliating defeat and flight of De Cock and his ‘monks’ 
presented as the topic of the series, but also the Dutch pressure brought 
to bear upon Pope Clement XI to appoint the bishop of Paderborn to 
the vacant see of Münster instead of the bishop of Osnabrück. The 1707 
edition added two plates to the 1706 series, making a total of thirteen. 

Plate 13 was announced separately and by name, as the BANQUET OF 
THE BANISHED Monks on the title page (Plate 30). It is possible that it 
had already been in circulation.” Such a beautifully conceived and well- 
executed image, originally by Romeyn de Hooghe, may have been added 
and prominently advertised on the title page as an extra inducement 
for prospective buyers. In it five clergymen: a Carmelite, a Franciscan, 
a Capuchin, a Dominican, and the fifth either a Jesuit or a secular priest, 
are seated around a loaded dinner table. The centrepiece on the table 
is a peacock pie, with the IHS-logo of the Jesuits and the papal keys 
imprinted on its crust and elaborately done up with the head and tail 
feathers of the peacock. The five men are surrounded by female figures 
representing the seven deadly sins, Pride, Envy, Gluttony, Wrath, Lust, 
Sloth and Avarice. The setting is an elaborately ornamented hall with 
large allegorical paintings on its walls depicting the abuses ofthe Catholic 
clergy current in Protestant propaganda. They show priests in the forms 
of apes, bears, wolves and foxes, preying on the laity. The Jesuit/secular 
rests his foot on a large Bible, and Lady Pride, at his shoulder, tramples a 
yoke—thus the unholy couple are scorning the Word of God and proper 
discipline. Lady Wrath chases a soberly dressed man from the open 
door. 

In the original version, this print was signed William Loggan, a pseu- 
donym of Romeyn de Hooghe, and dated Oxford 1681. Its blatant anti- 
Catholicism fed the Scottish indignation against the anti-Protestant poli- 
cies of James (brother and heir apparent of the childless king Charles II 
of England), who had recently been made governor of Scotland. It was 
re-issued in 1689 as a parody on the sway held over James II by his Jesuit 
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confessor.” The soberly dressed gentleman chased from the door repre- 
sents a minister of the established Presbyterian Church of Scotland. A 
quarter of a century later, in Roma Perturbata (1707), this figure is re- 
interpreted as a Jansenist, chased from the Church by ‘the monks: Plate 13 
is a mirror image of De Hooghes original, retaining his ‘signature, but 
without Oxford as the place of publication and now undated. A rhymed 
legend is added in a panel in the upper right hand corner. The addition 
of this print reinforces the criticism of the regular clergy already present 
in the 1706 edition of Roma Perturbata. 

The expansion of the scope of Roma Perturbata as announced on 
the title page, now also covering the contested succession to the see 
of Münster, depends entirely on the twelfth plate of the 1707 edition 
(Plate 24). This is a rather curious image. We see the Pope in full regalia 
astride a human figure on all fours and with donkey’s ears. The human 
‘mule’ has the face of De Cock, the same face as shown in Plate 8. In 
several of the plates celibate clergy and monks are compared to mules 
and hinnies because of their inability to breed. For good measure Pope 
Clement XI is identified by means of a ‘text balloon, and behind his 
back we see a flying rooster with a demons tail, as in Plate 11, and again 
identified as De Cock. The Pope holds a Franciscan’s knotted belt rope in 
his raised hand instead of a riding whip, and the rein is a rosary. The title 
of the print runs: THE VISITATOR OF THE CHURCHES OF ROME, KNIGHT 
OF А NEW ORDER OF ST. GEORGE’S Monks’ BACK.’ 

In fact Pope Clement had recently been involved with the re-estab- 
lishment of the Constantinian Order of St. George. This was an order 
of merit, recognised by Pope Gregory XIII in 1576, with largely mytho- 
graphical antecedents, claiming roots in a Golden Militia in the service 
of the Byzantine Emperors from the time of Constantine the Great him- 
self. It was ‘revived’ in the sixteenth century as a potential fighting force 
against the Turks. The title of Grand Master of the order was reserved for 
the head of the Angelus family, Dukes of Drivasto in Albania and pre- 
tenders to the throne of Byzantium. The order was supported by Venice, 
and by any prince in the eastern Mediterranean aspiring to enlarging 
his realm through the conquest of Ottoman territory. When in 1697 


75 Het LUSTHUYS VAN PATER PETERS (Edward Petre) ) to be viewed on www.rijksmu- 
seum.nl, object nr. RP-P-OB-55.191, as such a companion to the print Her STOOKHUIS 
VAN PATER PETERS EN DE JEZUITEN IN ENGELAND, Muller, De Nederlandsche histo- 
rieplaten, cat. nr. 2765, and Mullers commentary vol. I, p. 423. 
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the house of Angelus was threatened by extinction, Cardinal Albani, the 
future Clement XI, induced the then Pope, Innocent XII, to transfer the 
Grand Master title to the House of Farnese, Dukes of Parma, a transfer 
which was endorsed by Emperor Leopold I in 1699 and upheld against 
the pretensions of the Dukes of Bavaria by the Pope in 1701. In 1705 the 
Duke of Parma devised new statutes for the order, which were recognised 
by Pope Clement XI in 1706.7 

All this would fit our plate nicely and account for the ‘New Order of 
St. George. Whether these largely ceremonial operations at the Italian 
courts were common knowledge in the Republic is hard to say. I have 
found no traces of this matter in the pamphlet literature or the periodical 
press of these years. Rome-watchers in the diplomatic service of the 
Republic may have heard about it. Gisbertus Cuper, burgomaster of 
Deventer, representative of the States of Overijssel in the States General 
and member of its central committee for foreign policy, knew about the 
Constantinian Order of St. George. As an ardent lover of antiquities 
he was filled with indignation about its spurious claims to ancestry 
in the time of Constantine. Cuper had an extremely wide network of 
correspondents, and requested the Italian scholar Scipio Maffei to refute 
these claims. Maffei published a learned treatise on this subject in 1712.7? 

Under the circumstances, the transfer of the Grand Master title of an 
order of merit, acknowledged by the Pope, was probably of more than 
antiquarian interest. The duchy of Parma and Piacenza, to the northwest 
of the Papal States, separated the latter from Spanish-held Milan. In the 
War of the Spanish Succession this became a very strategic position. 
In 1701 Pope Clement XI compromised his neutrality by recognising 
the claims of Philip, Duke of Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV, to 
the Spanish throne, over those of Archduke Charles, the second son of 
Emperor Leopold I of Habsburg. The bestowal of a prestigious order on 
the House of Farnese may well have been a diplomatic move to secure the 
allegiance of Parma and Piacenza for the Pope and the papal strategy in 
the preparations for the oncoming war between the expansive Louis XIV 
and an anti-French Alliance over the balance of power in Europe. 

Northern Italy, long contested between the Empire, France and Spain, 
immediately became one of the theatres of war. The Duke of Parma 
and Piacenza, as vassal of the Pope and ally of the French, resisted the 
Emperor when the latter demanded the use of the fortresses of Parma 


77 Seward, Italys Knights of St. George, pp. 18-43. 
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to secure his position in northern Italy and his access to the Spanish 
possessions in southern Italy. In the end Parma paid dearly for its loyalty 
to the Pope: after Prince Eugene of Savoy, one of the leading and most 
brilliant generals of the Alliance, lifted the French siege of Turin in the fall 
of 1706, he overran the north-Italian principalities and imposed heavy 
taxation on both lay population and the Church. He quartered his troops 
in the duchy of Parma in the winter of 1706-1707, and the Pope had 
to suffer his passage through the Papal States to Naples the following 
spring.” 

The election of a new bishop for the see of Münster, the avowed butt of 
the satire of the expanded 1707 edition of Roma Perturbata, but nowhere 
directly visualised in any of its plates, was connected with the rivalry 
between Pope and Emperor, to the Dutch part in the Alliance against 
France, and to the troubles over the Dutch apostolic vicariate as well. In 
May 1706 the see of Münster fell vacant. As the former incumbent had 
been ill for some time, quiet diplomacy had already been set in motion 
in order to persuade the cathedral chapter to elect Duke Karl Joseph of 
Lotharingia, a nephew of Emperor Joseph I and bishop of Osnabriick. 
One of the main champions of Osnabriick’s cause was Franz Arnold von 
Wolff Metternich zur Gracht, bishop of Paderborn.® A majority of the 
Minster canons much preferred the latter to the bishop of Osnabriick. 
They feared that a bishop of such high rank and with such close ties to the 
Imperial throne would jeopardise their own positions and their powers 
of patronage in future elections. 

In the ensuing stalemate, the bishop of Paderborn announced his own 
candidature, and within a short time secured for himself the major- 
ity of votes. Pope and Emperor resented this unexpected reversal of 
their designs, and did everything in their power to prevent his election. 
The Emperor wanted the bishop of Osnabriick appointed in Miinster, 
avowedly to gain influence in the prince-bishoprics in order to strengthen 
the Catholic cause in the Empire, but probably also to gain greater con- 
trol in this region through his kinsman. The territory of Minster was of 
strategic importance to France, the Dutch Republic and the Empire. The 
canons that preferred the bishop of Paderborn, however, were equally 
stubborn and insisted on their canonical rights of free election. 


79 Landau, Rom, Wien, Neapel, pp. 252-259, cf. Duffy, Saints and Sinners, p. 190. 
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All this was closely followed in The Hague.*! The prince-bishopric of 
Miinster controlled almost the entire western border of the Republic. 
The States General wanted a peaceable neighbour: the memories of 
the invasion of 1672, when bishop Bernhard van Galen of Miinster 
had been an ally of Louis XIV of France, were still fresh. A few years 
previously, in the treaty of Ahaus, the then bishop of Miinster and the 
States General had negotiated the levy of mercenaries from Miinster 
for the Dutch armies. The bishop of Paderborn was prepared to renew 
this arrangement in case he became prince-bishop of Minster. Through 
tireless and tenacious diplomacy, and the use of generous bribes, the 
States General promoted the cause of the bishop of Paderborn. When 
Emperor Joseph I tried to force the election of his kinsman by formally 
excluding his rival from the acquisition of the prince-bishopric, the 
States General threatened to withdraw their support from the House of 
Austria in the current war if the Emperor thwarted their justified strategic 
interests in the Miinster election. 

In the mean time the Emperor increased his military presence in Lom- 
bardy, directly threatening the Papal States, in an attempt to induce the 
Pope to exclude Paderborn, and have Osnabrück elected.*? The Emperor 
probably felt entitled to bestow the rich benefice. On his accession in 
1705, Joseph I had claimed the right to nominate candidates for the first 
vacancies in the more important ecclesiastical benefices in the Empire, 
as had been custom since the thirteenth century. Pope Clement XI, how- 
ever, insisted on the necessity of his prior acknowledgement of this right, 
which the new Emperor had not asked for. In this battle for precedence a 
compromise was reached when the Emperor allowed the Pope to conduct 
a visitation in the German ‘national’ church of Santa Maria dell'Anima in 
Rome. Papal visitations to ‘national churches’ were highly controversial 
and caused diplomatic incidents between the Pope and several European 
courts in the first months of 1706. Dutch newspapers reported on these 
conflicts.% Plate 12 refers to them by presenting the Pope as ‘a visitor of 
the churches of Rome: 


81 "The entire affair exhaustively described in Lang, Die Vereinigten Niederlande und die 
Fürstbischofs- und Coadjutorwahlen, pp. 1-97. I owe this reference to Trudelien van 't Hof. 
See also: Veenendaal, De briefwisseling van Anthonie Heinsius, V (1706) and VI (1707). 
This correspondence contains no fewer than 26 letters from several correspondents which 
convey information on the election in Münster. 

€ Wiens, ‘Geschichte der Wahl des Bischofs von Münster’. 

83 Pastor, Geschichte der Püpste, pp. 29-30. Arguments in favour of and against papal 
visitation rights published in Oprechte Leydse maendagse courant, week 20, Feb. 15, 1706. 
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Perhaps this controversy was the reason why a scandal unearthed by 
the visitation of an abbey during these same months briefly made the 
international news. In the upper right hand corner of this plate we see a 
scene where a coach pulled by six horses is being held up on the road. 
According to the caption it represents the arrest of the abbot of an order 
of St. George for pilfering from the Church, and fattening his own purse. 
This refers to the legal sequestration of all revenues of the abbey, as well 
as its apparently costly coach, because a papal visitation had found that 
as many as 200,000 memorial masses ordered from the monks had not 
been celebrated. One single sentence in a leading newspaper divulged 
this scandal to a Dutch audience Pi It must have made an impression out 
of all proportion to the terseness of the news item, or the motif would 
not have made sense to the intended audience for this image. Probably 
the news reached the Republic through other channels as well. Of course 
it was grist to the mill of the Jansenists who rejected memorial masses. 

After months of procedural manoeuvres, and massive bribery on all 
sides, a majority in the Münster chapter solemnly elected the bishop of 
Paderborn in September 1706. However, the minority did not accept 
this election as canonical and elected his rival from Osnabriick instead. 
Until then, mollified perhaps by the compromise over the visitation 
of the Santa Maria dell'Anima, the Pope had sided with the Emperor 
and supported Osnabriick. But by this time, the Pope started to see an 
advantage in bowing to the Dutch preference for Paderborn. Gerardus 
Potcamp, appointed apostolic vicar to replace the exiled Theodorus de 
Cock, had died after only a few months in office. A new candidate 
acceptable to all parties—the papal Curia, the States of Holland and the 
leading Catholic clergy of the Republic—was hard to find. Leaving the 
Mission without effective leadership, while Jansenists and anti-Jansenists 
fortified their positions, was undesirable. 

Intense diplomatic efforts by all sides dragged on all through the fall of 
1706 and the spring of 1707. The States General mobilised all the support 
they could find for Paderborn; the court in Vienna did the same for 
Osnabriick and Rome stalled, because each possible decision would lead 
to further conflict. The Pope, negotiating for a profitable way out of this 
situation, provided the States General with a wish-list. If they accepted 
De Cock as apostolic vicar, and ordered their troops, deployed in Italy, 


84 Oprechte Haerlemsche saturdaegse courant, week 14, March 30 1706. Diplomatic 
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to spare the Papal State and the Duchy of Parma then that would make 
it worth his while to antagonise the Emperor and decide the Münster 
election with the Dutch interests in mind. Acknowledging De Cock was 
unthinkable, but the States General did warn their commanders in the 
field to prevent collateral damage in the territories belonging to the Pope 
or his ally of Parma during their campaigns. In the end Joseph I caved 
in to Dutch pressure, which opened the way for the appointment of the 
bishop of Paderborn. 

In May 1707 the Pope declared both elections in Münster invalid. 
Paderborn was allowed to assume the administration of the prince- 
bishopric. This fell considerably short of formal investiture as bishop 
and installation as temporal ruler. Through diplomatic channels the Pope 
dangled formal appointment and investiture before the States General in 
exchange for their willingness to accept a new apostolic vicar who was 
acceptable to Rome and could restore unity—that is: an anti-Jansenist. 
After considering several possible candidates—among them De Cock— 
in February 1707, without consultation with the Dutch authorities, the 
Pope had appointed Adam Damen as apostolic vicar. Damen was born in 
Amsterdam, but had lived most of his life in Germany, was now a canon 
of Cologne, and had never been affiliated with either the Clergy or the 
Dutch anti-Jansenists. In May there was hope that he would be approved 
by the States of Holland. In all these negotiations Paderborn was used 
as a go-between. The nuncio even had hopes that he would be able to 
negotiate greater liberties for the Dutch Catholics. 

The leaders of the Clergy, however, declared Damen unacceptable. 
They protested that he was incapable of leading a mission, lacked the 
necessary qualifications in theology, and as financial adviser to the bishop 
of Cologne had been totally absorbed with money to the neglect of his 
more spiritual duties. Above all, he was a personal friend of Theodorus 
de Cock.** A powerful faction in the States of Holland supported the 
Clergy in its rejection of Damen. He was banished from the Republic, 
not so much because of his theological leanings, but because the Pope had 
presumed to appoint him without their prior consent. Papal diplomacy 
had failed. For the next few decades the office of apostolic vicar had lost 
its usefulness, as its incumbents had to reside outside their mission field. 


85 Polman, Romeinsche bronnen, pp. 38-80, passim, contains some 12 letters referring 
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Installation of Paderborn in Miinster followed in June 1707 nonetheless. 
Once in office, he effusively broadcast his gratitude to the Dutch States. 
The States won both the goodwill of the neighbouring prince-bishop and 
their recruits.® It took the Emperor another year, until July 1708, to get 
over his annoyance about the loss of Münster for his kinsman, and to 
finally enfeoff the new bishop of Münster as a prince of the Empire. 

With hindsight these negotiations can be reconstructed from secret 
resolutions and personal diplomatic correspondence. It was, however, 
only in 1707, after the matter was finally resolved, that the Münster elec- 
tion appeared in the public news media. In the course of 1707 the Hol- 
landtsche Mercurius presented the general reading public with the barest 
of facts.? An anonymous pamphlet, posing as a Truthful Narrative was 
more elaborate. It presented the shifting of alliances among the Miinster 
canons, in favour of Paderborn or Osnabriick, and the attempts by the 
Pope, the Emperor and the States General to swing the votes towards the 
candidate of their choice. The unnamed author of this pamphlet claims 
impartiality, and the intention of serving the reading public with a fac- 
tual overview to bring order into the welter of rumours spread by persons 
either biased or ignorant. His story is, however, anything but impartial, 
and far from complete. It presents the bishop of Paderborn as the best- 
qualified candidate, smears the reputation of his opponent, and heavily 
stresses the chapters rights of free election. The Dutch government fig- 
ures as the staunch defender of these rights. The reader is left with the 
impression that correct procedure has promoted the ideal candidate. This 
piece of government propaganda left out everything pertaining to the 
agreements on Dutch recruiting in Miinster or to the Roman attempts 
at bartering with the States General over their acceptance of De Cock or 
Damen as apostolic vicar. Of course it judiciously omitted to mention 
Dutch bribes. In short: it justified the outcome of the matter, and sti- 
fled, rather than corrected rumours. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that apparently enough rumours circulated, on what were formally secret 
negotiations, to prompt the publication of this kind of pamphlet but the 
content of these rumours and their reach remain unknown.” 


87 Veenendaal, Briefwisseling, VI, pp. 600, 604. 
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When all was said and done, by the summer of 1707 the Pope ended 
up empty-handed—having snubbed and annoyed the Emperor, having 
been snubbed and having had his wishes ignored by the States of Holland, 
and having lost potential leverage to improve the situation of the Dutch 
Catholics. Plate 12 of Roma Perturbata mocks the Pope for his reliance 
on the party of De Cock and ‘the monks’ by showing him riding De Cock 
dressed as a monk. There may have been an additional irony implied 
in presenting the Pope as a careful scrutiniser of the audits of a few 
national churches in Rome, even risking damage to diplomatic relations 
with several European courts. These stood in sharp contrast to his purely 
political policies in the case of the succession to the see of Miinster, where 
all interested parties offered and paid enormous sums of money for the 
votes of individual canons, in blatant simony.?! 

In its over-all design, Plate 12 in Roma Perturbata echoes an illustrated 
anti-French single-leaf broadside, which was published in the same year, 
1707. It shows a turbaned Ottoman riding a donkey, his riding crop raised 
in the air. This image is much more dynamic than our Plate 12, but at 
the same time the composition is very similar, and both present the rid- 
ers as members of an order of merit. The donkey of the Turkish knight 
has a saddle elaborately decorated with French fleur-de-lys. The poem 
engraved underneath commiserates with the Ottomans for having been 
deceived by French promises of fortresses in exchange for their military 
support against the Alliance.?? By substituting the Pope for the Turkish 
commander, riding the party of De Cock instead of a French donkey, 
Plate 12 mocks the Pope for consistently backing the wrong parties, lead- 
ing to the same experience of disappointment and defeat as the Turks: the 
Pope had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as legitimate heir to the Span- 
ish throne and cultivated the pro- French Dukes of Parma, making them 
Grand Masters of the Constantinian Order of St. George, and the result 
had been humiliation at the hands of Prince Eugene of Savoy. Equally 
disastrously, his reliance on the anti-Jansenists in pushing De Cock and 
Damen as apostolic vicars in the Holland Mission miserably failed. Com- 
paring the Pope to a Turk, the traditional enemy of Christendom, added 
some extra venom. 


?! Lang, Die Vereinigten Niederlande, passim. 
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The War of the Spanish Succession created considerable popular demand 
for prints portraying the military successes of the Alliance against France 
or offering satirical comment on French losses. The Allard firm met this 
demand by publishing short series of satirical and emblematic prints 
in almost yearly instalments between 1705 and the Peace of Utrecht in 
1713. All are anti-French, being cobbled together from earlier prints and 
custom-made rip-offs engraved by the Allards themselves. To feed the 
passion among connoisseurs for collecting satirical prints, the Allards 
offered a separate title page that could cover any number of these series 
on the War. In Dutch and French it read Momus’ Garden of Delight. It 
left an open space for the number of plates contained in each particular 
collection, to be filled in by the proud owner who was expected to 
customise his or her own Garden of Delight.” Collectors could, and did, 
gather their prints on the War into bound volumes using this title page. 

The two editions of Roma Perturbata were conceived as instalments 
for Momus’ Garden of Delight.” Elsewhere in Momus’ Garden of Delight 
the satire is more ‘political, but we also find references in favour of 
Jansenism and Protestantism, and against the Jesuits.” The Codde-affair, 
a veritable media-storm in the Republic at a moment when news from 
the various theatres of war slackened, lent itself to being presented as 
an overarching theme of Orangist and anti-French propaganda. Even 
the Allards apparently picked up the rumours surrounding the Minster 
election only in 1707, and they immediately saw their market value. By 
adding Plate 12 they adroitly repositioned the focus of the series to give 
it a second lease of life. 

As we have seen, appreciating the satire behind this plate presup- 
poses a rather detailed knowledge of international diplomacy and papal 
policy, a knowledge that should have been restricted to the political, 


"RI. Lusthof van Momus. 
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diplomatic and intellectual elite of the Republic, and spread only through 
the correspondence networks of diplomats, government agents and spies. 
Secrecy about the contents of such correspondence was easily compro- 
mised, and often information was sold outright to interesting parties. 
Even so, very little of the background knowledge needed to read Plate 12 
reached the more accessible news media of the time: pamphlets, news- 
papers and periodicals. Plate 12 spills an amazing amount of classified 
information, easily recognisable for the well informed, but in a composi- 
tion that remains otherwise opaque. Satire that was sufficiently elitist was 
unlikely to undermine ecclesiastical authority among the lower orders. 
This may explain why, whereas other satirical comments on the con- 
flict between Codde and De Cock were placed on the Index of forbidden 
books, Roma Perturbata escaped censorship.” 

To make the production commercially viable, the audience for the 
satirical prints in Roma Perturbata, and in Momus’ Garden of Delight 
more generally, cannot have been too small. Resembling a pictorial spec- 
tator, published in Dutch and French, it seems aimed at Dutch intellec- 
tuals, who kept abreast of the international affairs, and the community 
of French exiles in the Republic, both Huguenot and Jansenist. French 
exiles were well represented in the early eighteenth-century Republic of 
Letters.”® As the prints exhibit considerable familiarity with the French 
court and its relations with internal and external parties, they were prob- 
ably also involved in its production. Momus’ Garden of Delight could 
present the Dutch Republic as a haven for the victims of Louis XIV and 
the Jesuits, and as a defender of the Protestant interest as well,” thus cap- 
turing a market-position at the intersection of several overlapping inter- 
est groups. 

Apart from anti-French Protestants and Jansenists, there may have 
been another category of potential buyers. As a critique on the Pope, the 
Jesuits and De Cock, Roma Perturbata went beyond merely topical satire. 
Viewed as a whole it presented Dutch Jansenism as a near approximation 
of enlightened religion: relatively free from fanaticism in its loyalty to the 
Dutch state, relatively free of superstition in its sober devotions. Enthu- 
siasm, until then mainly a specialty of the radical Reformation, did not 
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even enter its scope. Surprisingly, we find the very same assessment of 
Jansenism in De Hooghe's Hieroglyphica. In Plate бо, De Hooghe sub- 
sumes the Jansenists under the ‘misguided Reformation. In De Hooghe’s 
commentary, he praises Jansenism for its use of the vernacular Bible, and 
its resistance against papal claims to universal monarchy and against the 
priestcraft of the Jesuits. Its only drawback, which makes Jansenism fail 
De Hooghe’s criteria for truly enlightened religion, is that it retained a 
number of ritual objects for use in church services. 

Both works do so in a historical perspective: Hieroglyphica by present- 
ing a genealogy of religion, Roma Perturbata by framing the Codde-affair 
and the contested election in Münster within the history of the Reforma- 
tion and the defence of Protestantism by William III.9? The kind of rad- 
ical enlightened circles in which De Hooghe moved, and which we may 
expect to be the intended reading public for his Hieroglyphica, must also 
have enjoyed Roma Perturbata. Satirical board- and card games plied the 
same market in 1724, when the Clergy seceded from Roman obedience 
with the consecration of Cornelis Steenoven as bishop of the Church of 
Utrecht. !°! The anti-Papal and anti-Jesuit focus of these prints fitted the 
enlightenment’s abhorrence of priestcraft in any church. Both the Hiero- 
glyphica and Roma Perturbata may bear witness to a changing climate of 
opinion on the religious regime in the Republic. 


100 On the construction of enlightened religion through the presentation of historical 
progression Bradley and Muller, Church History, pp. 14-16; Barnett, Idol Temples and 
Champion, Pillars of Priestcraft. 
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EPILOGUE 


In his essay Protestantism and Progress. The significance of Protestantism 
for the rise of the modern world (1924), Ernst Troeltsch postulated that 
religion was modernised in the decades around 1700. Protestantism was 
for him, and for the liberal milieu in which he lived and worked, the 
modern religion par excellence. Yet, from his early twentieth-century van- 
tage point he observed that the Reformation of the sixteenth century had 
not immediately changed European society and culture: it had not been 
‘modern from the start. On the contrary, he argued that it had been thor- 
oughly conservative with regard to modern achievements such as the 
emancipation of women, democracy, human rights and social equality. 
To some extent, Presbyterianism had prepared the way for democracy, 
but only the Revolution had made it possible. He admitted that Calvin- 
ism was, for its time, economically progressive—here he referred to the 
work of his close friend Max Weber. But the only real difference Protes- 
tantism had made was, not surprisingly, in religion. And he warned his 
readers that even in that area change had been painfully slow: for all the 
revolution in theological outlook, the first two centuries of Protestantism 
were in every respect little more than a continuation of the Middle Ages, 
the period in which Catholic Christianity had successfully civilised the 
pagan barbarians. It was only at the outset of the eighteenth century, 
when Protestantism had incorporated the combined heritage of human- 
ism with its optimistic world view, of Anabaptism with its free churches, 
and of spiritualism with its individual religiosity, currents firmly rejected 
by mainline Protestant churches in the sixteenth century, that it acquired 
modern traits.’ 

In Protestantism and Progress Troeltsch offered a subtle critique of 
Weber's work. For him, early modern Calvinism and the radical Refor- 
mation were not the founders of modernity, and the ‘disenchantment 
of the world, in other words: the waning of religion, was not a nec- 
essary precondition or the inevitable result of capitalist, science-based 
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and bureaucratic modern society. Modern religion was, according to 
Troeltsch, comfortably at home in the modern world—Protestantism and 
Progress contains strong echoes of Schleiermacher’s On Religion. Speeches 
to its Cultured Despisers.? Now, a century later, we may want to expand 
our concept of Reformation to include the Catholic Reformation, a move 
unthinkable to Troeltsch, but with that modification, his elegantly argued 
and level-headed essay is still relevant. For him the transition from Old 
Protestantism to New Protestantism occurred about 1700, when Euro- 
pean Christianity reinvented itself in answer to new needs. For all its 
‘Gothic’ antecedents, this new form was able to adapt to post-Revolution 
modern times. 

Troeltsch's deprecation of the sixteenth century Reformation, and con- 
sequently of Luther as the founder of modern Germany, has been heav- 
ily criticised. Hence, the argument he presented in Protestantism and 
Progress about a modernisation of religion has not exercised a noticeable 
influence on the historiography of Christianity.” Instead, Paul Hazard’s 
The European Mind. The Critical Years, 1680-1715, which analyses the 
same crucial period, traced the roots of modernity back far beyond the 
reformations of the sixteenth century, to classical paganism and its revival 
in the Renaissance—to bear fruit in the, anti-Christian, French Revolu- 
tion. For Hazard, the changes in the European worldview in the period 
1680-1715 happened despite, rather than as part of its Christian culture. 
Peter Gay, in his interpretation of the Enlightenment, the first part of 
which bears the telling title: The Rise of Modern Paganism, expanded on 
this view, shifting the emphasis from the Renaissance to the Enlighten- 
ment. Secularist philosophes were the architects of the Science of Free- 
dom, and the harbingers of the modern age, heirs to an early modern 
humanism that the churches had been unable to resist. 

The work of Hazard and Gay seamlessly meshed with the secularisa- 
tion thesis, which argues that increasing social differentiation and ratio- 
nalisation, the roots of the Enlightenment, necessarily diminish the place 
of religion in the modern world. Post-Second World War decline in 
membership in most European churches seems to confirm this theory. 
The social sciences have expanded and embellished it to such an extent 
that any other historical trajectory for religion besides inevitable decline 
has become hard to imagine. Historians initially kept aloof. From the 
1980s, however, when institutionalised religion unexpectedly re-entered 
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the public sphere, they have been busily chipping away at the seculari- 
sation thesis. Although none of them denies that organised religion has 
lost its hold on large parts of once-professing Christian populations, they 
do reject the idea of a one-directional, linear process of decline. At first 
the principal focus of their work was either the American ‘exception’ or 
the recent resurgence of religion in the public arena, and the explana- 
tions given were primarily institutional.* From the 1990s more theoreti- 
cal approaches appeared, criticising the secularisation theory for reifying 
religion, as something time-hallowed and essentially static, that is present 
or lost, in retreat or making a comeback. Slowly an ‘alternative master 
narrative’ seems to be taking shape, in which adaptation and change in 
religion, in its conceptualisation as well as in its organisation, can again 
become part of the explanation of the historical fate of religious groups.” 
As part of this historiographical development the concept ‘Enlight- 
ened religion, once considered an oxymoron, has come into fashion. 
Initially attention mainly focused on the growth of tolerance. Exhaus- 
tion after the Wars of Religion became its standard explanation, although 
recently wealth and political stability have been credited with contribut- 
ing to the increased acceptance of religious pluralism as well.’ In both 
these narratives religious toleration remains a process compatible with 
basic secularisation theory. However, over the last decade or so the idea 
has gained ground that in the later seventeenth century religion was 
truly transformed and modernised, as opposed to getting merely luke- 
warm, or evaporating into indifference.? Studies of this transformation 
are, however, focused mainly on the work of enlightened authors of the 
later eighteenth-century, when the new religious sensibilities had become 
fully articulate. By that time, however, these sensibilities had also veered 
away from their origins in the seventeenth-century discussions on the 
shortcomings of the confessional model, and found new directions.” 
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The satirical prints I have analyzed in the preceding chapters present 
an earlier stage. Here we find a conversation on the dilemmas with which 
the intellectual elite of the Dutch Republic, in the seventeenth century 
the liveliest laboratory of Enlightenment thinking and experimenting, 
saw itself faced. These dilemmas touched on the authority of the clergy 
and on the foundations as well as on the practice of public religion. 
The traditional ‘force of modernity’: rationalism spawned by radical 
philosophies, the newly developing natural sciences and the discovery of 
new worlds, is curiously absent. So is its most applauded fruit: tolerance. 
These prints do not comment on the waning of religion or the increase 
of toleration. They show us a change in the perception of what religion 
was or ought to be. 

At the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even in the 
Dutch Republic, open criticism of the confessional state and its public 
Church was still hazardous. Graphic satire on religion is rare, despite the 
liveliness of the intellectual debates. The prints discussed in the previous 
chapters are all that is left. They shroud their message in allegory so dense 
that it is practically encryption. Only the satire on conflicts within the tol- 
erated churches, such as the election of the Lutheran Theodorus Domini- 
cus and the suspension of the Jansenist Petrus Codde, were aimed at a 
wide public audience. Those on the Reformed Church evoked no public 
reaction, which probably means they had a more limited circulation. New 
religious sensibilities made themselves felt, but discussion on this point, 
like all fundamental discussions on religion and politics, remained the 
exclusive privilege of an intellectual and social elite. With the exception 
of the Hieroglyphica, all the prints discussed here are anonymous—and 
it is not without good reason that the Hieroglyphica, which contains the 
most fundamental critique, was published posthumously. 

Different hands seem to have been at work. The period in which these 
satirical prints were produced is coterminous with the career of Romeyn 
de Hooghe. Some can be ascribed to him, on stylistic grounds: the paired 
prints on the Momma affair and the allegory on the Lutheran community 
in THE TRUE CHARIOT OF PEACE OF THE DOMINICANS WITH THE BRO- 
KEN GARBAGE CART OF THE COLLERI AND VOSSIANS. Others, that lack 
his distinctive style, may have been inspired by his approach, and proba- 
bly originate from within the intellectual circles in which he moved. The 
prints come in pairs or short series, but there is no way to relate these 
to each other. Yet, taken together, they suggest a conversation going on 
among concerned observers of the state of religion. It is even possible to 
sketch successive stages in this conversation. And when we take a longer 
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view, and look at the changed religious landscape in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we can suggest specific responses to the dilemmas touched upon in 
this conversation. On the surface, nothing much happened at the turn of 
the eighteenth century, either in theologies, church organisations or reli- 
gious practice. Yet, in the eighteenth century it seems that in doing what 
they had been doing all along, churches and religious groups followed a 
different logic from before. 

The prints that appeared about 1680: THE EVIL SPIRIT OF ZEELAND'S 
PROTRACTED CHURCH CONVULSIONS; THE ECCLESIASTICAL FUNERAL 
CORTEGE, and the spate of prints on the troubles in the Lutheran church 
of Amsterdam represent, as it were, a first phase of this conversation. 
They address the contradictions in the status of clergy—in these prints 
more specifically the status of Protestant ministers, but the same problem 
troubled the Dutch Catholics as well. 

For all practical purposes, seventeenth-century Reformed ministers 
were still beneficed clergy. Civil authorities had replaced bishops both 
in the administration of ecclesiastical properties and in the appoint- 
ment of ministers. Acquiring these benefices, especially, of course, the 
more lucrative ones, became a matter of fierce competition, in which 
personal patronage played an overwhelming part. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, ministers, and clergy in general, were 
university-educated professionals. Although in theory all ministers were 
equal ‘administrators of the Word of God; in practice the differences were 
huge. Most never rose beyond the modest parsonage of a rural village. 
Patronage was the key to the prestigious pulpits of the larger cities. They 
were largely reserved for candidates of burgher status who were related 
to, or at least enjoyed strong support from the regents." A more hier- 
archical church organisation was out of the question, but the status of 
ministers subtly changed. From the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they grew into a professional class rather than a separate ecclesias- 
tical estate. The public expected men who were chosen for their learning 
and piety, who exhibited politeness and a certain degree of worldliness in 
their demeanour, and above all ones of exemplary civic virtue." 

The prints on the deposition of Momma in Middelburg, the death 
of Abraham van de Velde, and the elections of Petrus Wesling and 
Theodorus Dominicus in Amsterdam all direct the arrows of their satire 
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to the scheming and plotting of factions in the consistories trying to have 
their protégés elected. In Middelburg, political factions at City Hall had 
their counterparts in the consistory. In Amsterdam ‘nationality’ played a 
similar part, as did family relations in the case of Dominicus. In the later 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the system of ‘friendships’ and 
‘correspondences’ that ensured equal representation of ministers from 
different ‘schools’ mitigated party rivalry. At the same time it provided 
an environment in which State and Church could cooperate smoothly, 
conserving the principles of the confessional state. The possibilities for 
social climbers to enter the profession narrowed over time, in order to 
safeguard its status.” The first generation after the Revolution continued 
this policy, ensuring ministers a prominent place in academic, cultural 
and social life. 

The prints on the troubles in Middelburg also address another prob- 
lem. The members of the Voetian faction are depicted as owls or men with 
donkeys’ ears. Especially in THE FUNERAL CORTEGE, all their learning— 
the biblical scholarship that had produced the exegetical annotations 
in the margin of the States Translation, and the philological acumen 
with which the *Masoretic text with all its points’ was studied at the 
universities—was ridiculed as so much stuffy nonsense. Notably, the 
print does not accuse the Voetians of obscurantism because of their rejec- 
tion of Cartesianism or the natural sciences. It specifically targets their 
insistence on the confessional framework of interpretation, codified in 
the paratextual apparatus of the States Translation. It ridicules their per- 
nickety resistance to having even one iota changed, although humanist 
scholarship had shown that the vocalisation of the Hebrew text was a sec- 
ondary addition, and was thus already an interpretation. This point was 
to be further elaborated in DIABOLIC BATTLE. 

In the triptych made up of VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, Рїс WAR, 
and DIABOLIC BATTLE, the satire is darker. These prints, which must be 
dated somewhere in the 1690s provide, as it were, a second phase in a 
conversation on religious change. Here, more fundamental issues are at 
stake than the ambitions of ministers or the authority of Scripture, both 
elements of the religious establishment. In these later prints, the satire 
invites reflection on the question of what constitutes true religion. This 
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was a pressing issue in a period when Protestant self-confidence was at 
a low ebb. The Counter-Reformation gained a number of resounding 
successes in the 1680s. The year 1685 was an especially black one for 
Protestantism: James II of England openly converted to Catholicism, a 
Catholic dynasty succeeded to the Electorate of the Palatine (the most 
prestigious of the Protestant principalities of the Empire), Louis XIV 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, and the Duke of Savoy followed with a 
revocation of the freedoms of the Waldensians in his territory. D? 

In places where state persecution deprived Protestant populations 
of churches, clergy, and schools, lay men, women and children started 
preaching and prophesying, thus inspiring religious zeal. This zeal en- 
abled communities to maintain a religious life that appeared to many 
more authentic than that which the state-sponsored ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments of confessional Europe produced.’ Johannes Rothé, with his 
fierce accusations of merely mercenary motives against the ministers 
of the public Church, explicitly wielded his prophetic claims to dis- 
credit the established Church—and apparently he had had some suc- 
cess. VISION OF TIMES AND ETERNITY, however, mercilessly satirises his 
appeal to divine inspiration as the foundation of true religion. Rothé and 
his fellow-prophets are discredited as much as the late Jean de Labadie 
and Antoinette Bourignon—but in mentioning these fallen prophets, the 
print aims at the entire phenomenon of prophecy, as too fickle a foun- 
dation for true religion. Comparing them to importunate beggars on a 
farmers land, the print denounces religious enthusiasts for disturbing the 
peace of a well-ordered Christian commonwealth. 

Religious and moral order had been the avowed goal of the established 
churches of the confessional age. Ever since the division of ‘Europe's 
House’ in the reformations of the sixteenth century, religious reformers 
and political authorities had closely cooperated in shaping and main- 
taining well-ordered Christian commonwealths. Based on the confes- 
sion of choice of the sovereign powers, comprehensive religious cultures 
emerged, in which a lively popular piety was actively fostered. At the same 
time, however, these religious cultures closely meshed with elite strate- 
gies for reforming manners, whereby the common people were taught 
loyalty to the sovereign powers, and obedience to the demands of civic 
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virtue. The print Dro WAR warned of serious flaws in this concept: 
fanaticism was able to overthrow the moral order of the confessional 
state. Again factionalism between ministers is targeted, as in the ear- 
lier prints, but what figures more prominently in this one is the inabil- 
ity of ecclesiastical assemblies and secular courts of justice to exercise 
their authority in maintaining proper order. The minister of Alphen had 
not been chosen for his ability to instil piety and virtue in his flock, but 
for his allegiance to a party, which exacerbated factionalism. The Stad- 
holder himself had been unable to do more than hush up a conflict that 
had got badly out of hand, as real justice would have done greater dam- 
age. 

Over the next few decades fanaticism was effectively stifled. Theolog- 
ical school rivalry could never be completely banned, but its link with 
political factionalism could be severed. The 1694 Resolution ofthe States 
of Holland “Towards the peace of the Church’ which had been made on 
the express instigation of the Stadholder, was designed to do just that. 
In itself the resolution was one in a series of similar injunctions, urging 
theologians to desist from open conflict over the finer points of doctrine. 
This one, however, explicitly warned all theologians, university profes- 
sors as well as ministers, in its very first article and in so many words, 
against fomenting public discord by involving regents or other laypersons 
in their professional disagreements.” Holland followed the example of 
the Frisian States, which had made similar resolutions in 1682, 1688 and 
1691. These eventually led to an accord among the Franeker professors 
of theology, ratified by the Frisian Stadholder, to exercise a certain mea- 
sure of self-censorship in order to prevent further disagreements in the 
academic community and in the Church at large. Under this regime, aca- 
demic freedom was expanded to cover theology and brilliant theologians. 
Even when they harboured outspoken and, in the eyes of synods hereti- 
cal, opinions, they could find preferment to prestigious academic posts. !8 
These interventions of the joint Stadholders were successful in that they 
led to a certain rationalisation in academic appointments, disassociating 
them from factional strife in the political and the ecclesiastical arenas. 
Academic theology remained a fractious field, but eighteenth century 
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disputes were contained within the walls of the university, while in the 
church theologians of different persuasions competed first and foremost 
in their styles of preaching and teaching. 

‘Fanaticism bred by politico-ecclesiastical factionalism and the ‘enthu- 
siasm of charismatic leaders disturbed the seventeenth century churches. 
Even more troubling was the realisation that the Bible, the revealed Word 
of God, was nonetheless a historic document open to various interpreta- 
tions. The debate over Cappel's work on the vocalisation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures had stirred scholarly minds within the academy. In the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century, however, doubts on the perspicuity 
of the text of the Bible escaped from the ivory towers of the universities 
into a wider audience. Bekker, in his vernacular The Enchanted World, 
brought his sardonic disdain for the doctrinal bias of the makers of the 
States Translation before a general public, who avidly read his book. His 
denunciation of the absolute authority awarded to a human-made trans- 
lation as superstition, and even worse: popish superstition undermined 
the credibility of the very text on which the public Reformed Church 
was founded. The confessional church, however, needed a stable, author- 
itative Scripture. In the late seventeenth century, philology and Biblical 
interpretations were, in fact, a greater challenge to religious establish- 
ments than either philosophy or science. 

Gradually, in the eighteenth century, biblical scholarship distanced 
itself from doctrine, demanding and taking space for free research—in 
textual criticism, antiquarian history and studies in comparative religion. 
At the same time this scholarship preserved the Bible as a repository of 
religious and moral truth, and a work of literary beauty as well.’ Reading 
the Biblical text literally, as a primer on the laws of physics, tacitly 
lapsed and eighteenth century theology developed a new consensus with 
the findings of modern sciences.? For the Dutch Reformed Church, 
the States Translation remained the authorised version, but theologians 
accepted that a variety of readings was possible. The appearance of 
illustrated Bibles may indicate a tendency to read the Biblical histories, 
not only as the revealed Word of God, but also as fictional stories: 
enjoyable as well as edifying." The recognition of the literary qualities of 
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the States Translation stimulated its use, for public preaching and private 
reading, in the Reformed as well as in the tolerated Churches.” 

If prophetic inspiration, the ius reformandi of princes, and even the 
authority of Scripture itself had proved insufficient, where was a solid 
foundation for true religion to be found? The satire contained in the 
Hieroglyphica and in Roma Perturbata, both of which were produced in 
the first decade of the eighteenth century, marked the directions in which 
established religion had developed, in answer to the dilemmas presented 
by enthusiasm, fanaticism and superstition. 

De Hooghe advocated a healthy rivalry between different brands of 
piety, of alternative ways to imitate Christ and reach personal enlighten- 
ment. He recognised a number of historical reformations, most of them 
flawed, because they retain some last vestiges of the enthusiasm, fanati- 
cism and/or superstition. These had been inherited from the origins of 
established religions via a conspiracy of priests and princes. True reli- 
gion, for him, was a purely personal spirituality, free from priestcraft and 
state compulsion. Like Spinoza, he presented the confessional state as the 
guardian of public harmony, a regime under which this personal spiritu- 
ality could flourish. They both expected the state to uphold its established 
Church as the final arbiter of public religion, but as true faith ultimately 
depends on the individual conscience, they denied it the right to trouble 
otherwise loyal subjects for the sake of their religion. For both, the Dutch 
Republic represented the ideal regime. 

Indeed, the eighteenth century saw an increased variety in religious 
cultures, flourishing under the canopy of the officially Reformed estab- 
lishment. Devout lifestyles, rooted in an internalisation of the tenets of 
one’s religion, became the hallmark of religiosity. Introspection and the 
nurturing of personal growth gained a central place, not least in the 
public Reformed Church, where the certainty of faith became of central 
importance. For some, the emphasis placed on the search for the work- 
ing of divine grace on the individual soul led to a demand for a personal 
experience of conversion—incidentally leading to outbreaks of enthu- 
siasm even worse than those satirised in our prints.” The emphasis on 
personal religion was not confined to the Reformed Church, or for that 
matter, to established churches only. The eighteenth century saw the flow- 
ering of new religious movements fostering an interconfessional devo- 
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tional conviviality, such as the Moravians, the Freemasons, and a variety 
of conventicles, some developing into select, and often short-lived, com- 
munities following a (male or female) charismatic leader. 

Roma Perturbata, with its scathing satire on the Pope and ‘the monks; 
can be read as nakedly singing the praises of the political regulation of 
religion that under early modern circumstances formed the flip side of 
personal spiritual freedom.” From the second half of the seventeenth 
century, tolerated churches had gained a certain amount of public recog- 
nition, based on their willingness to shoulder the burden of relief for 
the poor of their religion.” The makers of Roma Perturbata went a step 
further: a recognised Catholic community should be subject to regula- 
tion by the sovereign States, even if this was contrary to the demands 
of the Pope—and even at the price of a schism. Only as a ‘nationalised’ 
church, with a native clergy unswervingly loyal to secular government 
and inculcating in its members an inward piety free from superstition, 
could Catholics shed the last vestiges of priestcraft and ‘unenlightened’ 
religiosity. In its support for the rigorist, intensely personalised devo- 
tional agenda of the Jansenists, Roma Perturbata echoes the definition 
of true religion as personal spirituality also found in De Hooghes Hiero- 
glyphica. 

Although the Church of Utrecht never delivered on the expectations of 
its early advocates, both Catholic and non-Catholic, the eighteenth cen- 
tury Dutch Republic saw a marked shift in the localisation of religion 
that would have pleased the satirists whose work we have discussed. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth century had defined true religion as a public 
religious order, produced by the public Church under the protection of 
a godly magistracy. This implied suppressing all outward manifestation 
of ‘false’ religion: Catholicism first of all, but including essentially every- 
thing outside the Reformed fold. Towards the last decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, however, all churches came to be considered part of the 
national religious establishment, and all truly religious—that is pious and 
virtuous—subjects as good patriots. Religion was no longer thought of as 
vested in a moral order, but as holding sway in the individual hearts of the 
citizens of the fatherland. This new definition of religion implied that the 
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responsible burgher class was free of enthusiasm, fanaticism and super- 
stition. Regrettably, these vices smouldered on among the lower orders, 
which were deemed to lack the necessary powers of discrimination to be 
able to recognise them as false forms of religion. The enlightened upper 
class was made to feel responsible for educating the unenlightened.? 

The overall argument made in the prints is that religion is a good thing, 
if used for the right purposes. It should provide a code to live by, for 
individuals and for the voluntary associations that churches are. Religion 
should make people pious, in the double sense of God-fearing and good 
citizens. Any church can formulate such a code for its adherents, and 
each of them is valid, as long as it instils piety in this sense of the 
word. Sovereigns should abstain from forcing one religious code upon 
their subjects. The state, after all, is not a voluntary association. It can 
pressure people to behave like good citizens. Religious codes, however, 
instil piety and good citizenship from the inside, and people voluntarily 
embrace them. The power of the state therefore should protect religion, 
and it should create conditions under which various religions, suited 
to the variety of individual choices among the subjects, can flourish. 
Governments should allow religions to compete in excellence in the field 
of piety, which in the sense described here would be all for the common 
good. They do well, on the contrary, to suppress those who profess an 
unenlightened form of religion, which does not instil the combination of 
godliness and good citizenship. We see all of these ideas tacitly put into 
practice in the eighteenth century. 

Even from these tentative outlines it appears that the eighteenth cen- 
tury formulated viable answers to the dilemmas upon which the makers 
of our satirical prints playfully invited the serious reflection of their audi- 
ence. These answers tended towards the modernisation that Troeltsch 
saw embodied in his ‘new Protestantism: Technically, ‘free churches’ were 
not possible before the Revolution—on the contrary: all churches and 
religious groups had to accept regulation by political authority, and place- 
ment in a hierarchy of privilege presided over by an established church. 
For all practical purposes, however, eighteenth-century Christianity was 
characterised by a humanist optimism about personal spiritual growth, 
voluntary membership in the religious community of one’s choice, and a 
personal religiosity guided by the individual conscience. This very recon- 
ceptualisation of what religion was and ought to be, however, precluded 
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a reshaping of the creed of the established Church. If all churches could 
instil piety and civic virtue, tinkering with dogma posed unnecessary 
risks to ‘the peace of the Church. 

For conversations on the shortcomings of the confessional state and 
its established religions, and the possible remedies for these shortcom- 
ings, the late seventeenth century Dutch Republic did not provide public 
podia. On the contrary, the preservation of public order and social har- 
mony demanded the suppression of discussions on innovations in reli- 
gion. States and magistracies limited themselves to the formal mainte- 
nance of the confessional status quo: synods and classes were muzzled, 
and academic theologians exercised self-censorship. Although the Dutch 
Reformed Church did see a spate of theological experimentation inspired 
by a popularised Spinozism, aptly described as a ‘march of the libertines; 
its advance was effectively stopped with the support of political author- 
ity. Clandestine literature of a radical, anti-establishment nature con- 
tinued to circulate in underground networks, evading formal censorship. 
These texts, often of a philosophical nature, have attracted due attention, 
as have the educated lay circles in which they were spread, read and dis- 
cussed. The prints analysed in the preceding chapters share some of the 
criticisms also found in libertine publications. They probably originated 
in the same loose network of self-taught philosophers, writers and artists, 
who also produced satirical poems and songs, commemorative medals, 
pamphlets and philosophical and pornographic novels. Unlike the prod- 
ucts of the literary underground of the esprits forts, however, they did not 
provoke censorship. 

The prints produced in the 1670s through 1690s and the print series 
Roma Perturbata can be considered pictorial pamphlets. They provide 
commentary on current affairs. With their dense allegories, however, 
they express a somewhat more detached standpoint than is usual for 
pamphlets, and they draw much wider inferences. Their interpretation of 
the occasion which provoked them arises from more fundamental judge- 
ments about the tensions underlying the particular events. Although 
inserting themselves into the public arena of pamphleteering, they carry a 
message that is not strictly topical. As time progresses, the prints seem to 
distance themselves even further from actual events. Those on Rothé, the 
Alphen Pig War and Bekker reflected on concrete causes célèbres, but were 
produced years later. The affairs themselves were chosen for their iconic 
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value. On some level these local affairs connected to more generally 
felt problems that merited the attention of a wider audience. They were 
prime examples of enthusiasm, fanaticism and superstition. Romeyn de 
Hooghe's Hieroglyphica, although it contains references to actual contro- 
versies, pursues its argument at an even higher level of abstraction. 

With their fundamental critique of religion, our satirical prints strad- 
dled the line between ordinary pamphlets, adhering to the unwritten 
rules of their genre, and clandestine literature. With the exception of 
the posthumously published Hieroglyphica, their makers were shrouded 
in an impenetrable anonymity and their message was deftly veiled in 
learned allegory. The very recourse to these stratagems indicates that 
their message was controversial. They could nonetheless be published 
because their kind of satire was acceptable as long as it did not have a 
popular appeal. 

They probably enjoyed only limited circulation. It required an edu- 
cated public, well versed in the early modern repertoires of secrecy,” and 
informed about current events, to decipher them. Moreover, the more 
elaborate prints and the print series must have been more expensive than 
simple broadsheets. They also adopted a specific ‘tone’: more playful than 
the propaganda and polemics of pamphlets, more abstract and sustained 
than epigrammes and pasquinades, more direct than theatre or fiction, 
with more bite than conventional emblems. In this they fell within the 
same category as written satire that often circulated in manuscript only.?? 
Graphic satire on religion filled a particular niche in a broad and varie- 
gated media landscape, catering to a specific audience: relatively well- 
educated, well-heeled and libertine. This enlightened elite was deemed 
capable of critical thinking, unlike the common folk who should follow 
their lead. 

The type of print discussed here would have been unthinkable in the 
sixteenth century, under the strict censorship of the Habsburgs. It went 
out of fashion in the eighteenth century, when the candour of cartoon and 
caricature fitted an emerging public sphere.*! They straddled not only the 
dividing line between public and secret, but also between the serious and 
the comical. The farcical nature of satire provided a certain amount of 
deniability, as if what they presented need not be taken seriously. This was 
literally said in the case of the Alphen Pig War, when the pamphlet Letter 


29 Cf. Snyder, Dissimulation and the Culture of Secrecy. 
30 Love, English Clandestine Satire; Spaans, ‘De pen als wapen?’ 
31 Atherton, Political prints, pp. i-vi, 61-82. 
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to acertain Anonymous Gentleman dismissed the allegory on the conflicts 
resulting from Adriaan Bouman’s fraud in satirical prints and poems as 
entirely fictional. The cover of anonymity and allegory, the ludic nature of 
satire and its circulation among a select audience protected these prints 
from censorship.” For those who could see through the allegory, satire 
added an extra sting to the implied criticism. And of course, discussing 
the prints with kindred spirits provided intellectual entertainment. 

‘Emblematic’ graphic satire was a typically seventeenth century genre. 
It was applied to religious matters in the Arminian Controversies at the 
beginning of the century, and during the reign of Stadholder William III 
and its direct aftermath. Whereas the politico-religious crisis of the first 
decades of the seventeenth century is well-defined, and the printed satire 
hardly offers information that is not more easily gained from other 
sources, the reflections on the religious dilemma’s of the latter period 
are much more disparate. Here the prints do have something to add. 
With their curious selection of flashpoints, they identify precisely where 
the confessional churches failed to satisfy the religious sensibilities of 
critical burghers. Graphic satire, taken as a medium for reflection, and 
solidly anchored in its historical context, proves a very rewarding source 
to elucidate trajectories of early modern religious change. 


32 Atherton, Political print, p. 68. 
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